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AN APPEAL 

TO 

THE SERIOUS AND CANDID 

PROFESSORS OF CHRISTIANITY. 



MY CHRISTIAN BRETHREN, 

Permit one who professes obedience to the same 

Lord, and faith in the precious promises of the 

same Gospel with yourselves, to address himself to 

you, with all freedom and plainness of speech, on 

subjects relating to our common salvation. I need 

not tell you that these subjects are interesting. In 

reality, notliing else is interesting in comparison 

with them. For, what is this world compared with 

the future ! What is time compared with eternity ! 

Believe me, my brethren, it is nothing but the 

deepest concern for the honour of a religion which 

is the most valuable inheritance of the human race, 

and which sets us above all the follies and vices, all 

the weaknesses and troubles of life, by giving us the 

most solid hope in death, that has induced me to 

solicit your attention. But I am confident that you 

will not think it ill bestowed, because it is upon a 
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4 Of the Use of Reason 

subject that is near and dear to you, and the con- 
sideration of which cannot but please and profit 
you. 

If, by the blessing of God upon our common en- 
deavours to lead and to be led into all truth, I shall 
be so happy as to bring you to entertain the same 
views of these things with myself, we shall rejoice 
together ; and if, after all that I may be able to ad- 
vance, you should still think differently from me, I 
trust you will, at least, be disposed to think with 
more candour of some of your fellow-Christians, 
who love the Gospel, and are zealous for its honour, 
though you may think them mistaken in their con- 
ceptions concerning it. Let me entreat you, there- 
fore, my brethren, to give me a patient and candid 
hearing. Attend, in the spirit of meekness, to what 
I shall say from the earnestness of my heart ; and 
exercise the reason which God has given you upon 
this occasion, which is the noblest on which it can 
be exercised, and for which you may, therefore, 
conclude that it was principally given you. 

I. op THE USE OF REASON IN MATTERS OF 

RELIGION. 

Be not backward, or afraid, my brethren, to make 
use of your reason in matters of religion, or where 
the Scriptures are concerned. They both of them 
proceed from the same God and Father of us all, 
who is the giver of every good and every perfect gift. 

They 



in Matters of Religwn, 5 

They cannot, therefore, be contrary to one another, 
but must mutually illustrate and enforce one an« 
other. Besides, how can we distinguish one scheme 
of religion from another, so as to give the preference 
to that which is the most deserving of it, but by the 
help of our reason and understanding ? What would 
you yourselves say to a Mahometan, whom you 
would persuade to abandon the imposture of Ala- 
hornet, and embrace Christianity, but bid him use 
his reason ; and judge, by the help of it, of the 
manifest difierence between the two religions, and 
the great superiority ^of yours to hisf Does not 
God himself appeal to the reason of man, when he 
condescends to ask us, " whether his ways be not 
equal?" Ezek. xviii. 29- Doe§ not the apostle 
exhort us that " in understanding we be men ?" 
1 Cor. xiv. 20. Are we not expressly commanded 
to ** prove all things, and then hold fast that which 
is good?" 1 Thess. v. 21. Also, when we are 
commanded to " search the Scriptures," John v, 
39. more must be meant than merely reading them, 
or receiving implicitly the interpretations of others. 
Searching must imply an earnest endeavour to 6nd 
out for ourselves, and to understand, the truths con- 
tained in the Scriptures ; and what faculty can we 
employ for this purpose, but that which is commonly 
called reasony whereby we are capable of thinking, 
reflecting, comparing, and judging of things ? 

Distrust, therefore, all those who decry human 

reason. 



6 Of the Use of Reason in Matters of Religion* 

reason, and who require you to abandon it, where- 
ever religion is concerned. When once they have 
gained this point with you, they can lead you whi- 
ther they please, and impose upon you every absur- 
dity which their sinister views may make it expe- 
dient for them that you should embrace. A Po- 
pish priest would require nothing more than this, 
to make you believe the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, and that a man is infalUble; or to per- 
suade you to commit the most flagrant v^ickedness, 
as a means of doing God service* Foi: the first 
of these articles they do not fail to urge the words 
of Scripture, which expressly say, concerning llie 
bread that is used in the Lord's Supper, that it "is 
the body of Christ," Matt. xxvi. 6. and there is 
no possibihty of replying to them, but by appeal- 
ing to reason, as the necessary and proper judge 
of the sense of Scripture. The Papist, therefore, 
as might well be expected, is forward, on all occa- 
sions, to vilify human reason, and to require men 
to abandon it ; but true Protestants will not part 
with it. It is by the help of reason, in conjunc- 
tion with the Scriptures, that we guard our- 
selves against the gross delusions of the Papists, 
v^ho, after relinquishing' reason, have been made 
to believe a lie; and by the diligent and continued 
use of the same power, let us endeavour to combat 
every remaining error, and trace out and reform 
every corruption of Christianity, till we hold the 

pure 



Of the Power of. Man to do the Will of God. 7 

pure truth as it is in Jesus, and obey it in the love 
thereof. 

Do not think that, by recomDoeading the use of 
reason, I am about to decry the Scriptures. My 
appeal shall be to both, upon every subject on 
\yhich I address you ; and I think you cannot but 
see that the plainest and most obvious sense of the 
Scriptures is in favqur of those doctrines which are 
most agreeable to. reason. A good man will rejoice 
to see them thus go hand in hand^ mutually illus- 
tratipg and enforcing one another. 

II. OF THE POWER OF MAN TO DO THE WILL 

OF GOD. 

One of the subjects vvith respect to which I ear-« 
nestly wish that you would attend to the voice of 
reason and the Scriptures, and with respect to 
which, one mistake will be followed by many 
othei's^ and iniKtakes of great consequence, is con- 
cerning the power of man to do the will of Gqd. 
It is a favourite opinion with many teachers of re- 
ligion, that men have naturally (or by that con- 
stitution and frame which God their maker hath 
given them) no power at all to do any thing that 
is good, not even to think a good thought, much 
less actually to obey any of the commands of God ; 
so that, if men were left to themselves, they could 
do nothing but sin, and must be under a neces- 
sity of aggravating their condemnation, by every 

thought, 



8 Of the Power of Man 

thought^ word, and action of their lives. But, my 
brethren, how does this doctrine agree with the 
Scriptures, and particularly with the manner in 
which the Divine Being constantly expostulates 
with the sinful sons of men ; as when he says to 
the Jews, '^ Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways, 
why will ye die, O house of Israel !" Ezek« xxxiii. 
11. " Wash ye, make you clean. Cease to do evil, 
learn to do well, &c. &c. &c." Isa. i, 16. 

Is it not plain from this, that it depends upon 
men themselves, whether they will repent and turn 
to God, or not? And how can it depend upon 
themselves, if they have not naturally a sufficient 
power to do it ? You cannot think that God would 
command, and expect obedience, when he had not 
given power to obey ; and much less that he would 
urge men to provide for their own safety and hap- 
piness, when himself had put an efiectual bar in the 
way of it. 

Suppose that any man's children were shut up 
in a building that was on fire, while he himself 
was without, and had the key; and that, instead 
of opening the door to favour their escape, he 
should only call out to them to flee out of the 
place in order to avoid instant destruction; and 
thai, as the necessary consequence of this, they 
should all perish in the flames before his eyes; 
what would you think of such a father? You 
would want words to express your abhorrence of 

hi& 



to do the Will of God. 9 

his cruelty. And yet in this very light do many 
Christian divines represent the conduct of that 
God "whose tender mercies are over all his works," 
and who has solemnly declared, 'Uhat he hath no 
pleasure in the death of a sinner, but rather that he 
would turn from his way and hve;" (Ezek. xxxiii. 
11.) yea, ''who would have all men to be saved.'* 
1 Tim. luCi^ 

The conduct of our merciful God and Father 
is certainly far diSerent from this, and more agree- 
able to reason and equity. If he designed us to be 
accountable creatures, and treats us as such, we 
must have talents given us, which we niay either 
improve or misimprove. If we be the subjects of 
his moral government, we must be in a condition 
either to observe or to break his laws. A power lo 
do the one necessarily supposes a power to do the 
other; and without this power we should not be 
the proper subjects of religion ; as, in that case, it 
would be vain to propose to us either rewards for 
obedience, or punishments for disobedience. 

Nor is the supposition of a power in man to do 
the will of God, any foundation for pride. For we 
must still say, with the apostle, " What have we 
that we have not received ? and how then can we 
glory, as if we had not received it ? Every good and 
every perfect gift comes from God ;" and, knowing 
this, the more we receive of his bounty, the more 
thankful^ and the more humble, we should be. 1 

a 5 shall. 



10 Of the Power of Man 

shall| certainly, be more solicitous to exert myself iii 
doing the will of God, when I believe that I have a 
talent to improve, than if I believe that I have no 
talent intrusted with me at all ; so that I cannot do 
even so much as the '' wicked and slothful servant, 
who hid his talent in a napkin." 

Some of those persons who believe that all man- 
kind are absolutely incapable of doing any good, 
are sometimes heard to invite sinners of aU kinds 
to come to Christ, as they are, and to say, that 
the viler they are, the more welcome they will be 
to him ; as if he was, after this, to cleanse them 
by some miraculous power. But, my brethren, 
the invitation of the Gospel runs in very different 
terms. It is, '' Repent, and bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance," Matt. iii. 8. " Repent, and be 
converted, that your sins may be blotted out," Acts 
iii. 19. And none are invited "to come to Christ," 
but those who '' labour and are heavy laden ;'' nor 
can they "find rest for their souls" till they have 
" actually learned of him to be meek and lowly in 
heart." Matt. xi. 28. 

What can be more contrary to the maxims above 
mentioned, than the whole tenour of that serious 
expostulation with the children of Israel in the 
prophet Isaiah, part of which I quoted above i 
*^ Wash you, make you clean, put away the evil 
of your doings from before mine eyes. Cease to 
do evil, learn to do well. Seek judgement, relieve 

the 
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the oppressed, judge the fatherless^ plead for the 
widow. Come now (and not before) and let us 
reason together, says the Lord. Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow ; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool." 
Isa. \. l6, 8cc. 

Others, who entertain the same opinion of the 
utter inability of man to do the will of God, act 
more consistently with those sentiments, but far 
more inconsistently with the Scriptures, in never 
preaching to sinners at all ; though to ** call sinners 
to repentance" was the chief end of Christ's coming 
into the world. Matt. ix. Id. 

Whatever represents a state of acceptance with 
God, as a thing that may be brought about with- 
out any efforts of our own, and especially if it may 
be done in a moment, or in a very short space of 
time, is sure to be a popular doctrine. Mankind 
in general care not how little is expected of them, 
or how little thev themselves have to do, in order 
to get to heaven. But true religion, that alone* 
which affords soUd ground of hope towards God, 
consists in a change of heart, affections, and habits ; 
which can only be brought about by serious reso- 
lution, and a vigorous and constant exertion of our 
powers. Nay, unless a course of virtue be begun, ' 
and good habits formed early in hfe, there is very 
great danger that the thorns, briars, or bad soil, will 
prevent the good seed from ever coming to maturity* ' 

To 



12 Of Original Sin^ 

To believe, as the same persons do, that faith and 
r^antance are nothing that we ourselves are capa- 
ble of, but altogether the miraculous operation of 
the Spirit of God in us and upon us, supposes that 
this great and sudden change may as well take place 
at the last hour of life as at any other ; which cer- 
tainly encourages the most unwarrantable and most 
dangerous presumption, and is far from having any 
countenance in the Scriptures. Tl>e word of God 
always represents a safe and happy death as the 
consequence of nothing but a good and well spent 
life. Some, indeed, are said to have been called at 
the eleventh hour, but none at the twelfth^ when the 
time for labouring in the vineyard was quite over ; 
and not one of the foolish virgins, who had neglected 
to provide themselves with oil, was admitted to the 
marriage-supper, 

III. OF ORIGINAL SIN. 

As a foundation for this strange doctrine, of the 
utter inability of men to do what God requires of 
them, a doctrine so injurious both to our M aker and 
ourselves, it is said that, by his first offence, our first 
parent Adam, and all his posterity, lost all power of 
doing any thing acceptable to God for the future ; 
that he was the representative of all his posterity ; 
so that when he sinned we all sinned ; and, every 
sin being an offence against an infinite God, we all 
became, from that moment, liable to an infinite pu-^ 

nisbment. 



Of Original Sin* 1 3 

nishmenty even the everlasting wrath and curse of 
our Maker. And they say, that, on this account 
only, it would have been just in God to have made 
us all suffer the most exquisite and endless torments 
in hell, even though we had never sinned in our own 
persons. 

But, my brethren, you find nothing like any part 
of tins in your Bibles. For there you read, " The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die." £zek. xviii. 4. And 
long after the transgression of Adam, and to this 
' very day, God is continually calling upon men to 
" cease to do evil, and learn to do well ;" which 
certainly supposes that men always have had, and 
that we now have, a power to do so. It is allowed 
that we siiffer by the sin of Adam, as any child may 
suffer in consequence of the wickedness of his an- 
cestor ; but it is not possible that we should have 
sinned in him. Wherever there is sin there is guilt, 
that is, something that may be the foundation of re- 
morse of conscience ; something that a man may be 
sorry for, and repent of; something that he may 
wish he had not done; all which clearly implies, 
that sin is something that a man has given his con- 
sent to, and therefore must be convinced of the 
reasonableness of his being punished for. But how 
can any man repent of the sin of Adam, or feel any 
thing like remorse of conscience for it; when he 
cannot but know that he never gave his consent to 
it^ and could not possibly have been, in the least 

degree. 



14 Of Election and Reprobation. 

degree^ accessary to it i Good and bad conduct are^ 
in their own nature^ personal^ and cannot possibly 
be transferred from one to another. Whatever 
some divines pretend, nothing of this kind can be 
imputed in this sense of the word. We may re- 
ceive harm by means of one person, and benefit by 
means of another; but no sin of the former, or 
righteousness of the latter, can bo considered as 
ours, in the eye of an equitable and just God. 
The contrary is as much the language and tiie plain 
meaning of the Scriptures throughout, as . it is 
agreeable to the common sense and reason that God 
has given us. 

IV. O^ ELECTION AND REPROBATION. 

Supposing that all mankind became liable to 
the everlasting wrath and curse of God for the sin 
of one man, some divines say, that it was mercy 
in God to save any, though by an arHtrcury decree, 
which left all the rest of the human race under an 
inevitable necessity of perishing. But certainly^ 
my brethren, such tender mercy is cruelty. All 
the creatures of God must look up to him as the 
author of their being, since it was, undoubtedly, 
in his power to give, or to withhold it, at his plea- 
sure; and^ surely, a good and merciful God would 
have put a stop to the propagation of such a race 
of creatures, rather than sufier them to be born in 
such shocking circumstances ; in which be infalli, 

bly 



Of Election and Reprobation. 15 

biy foresaw, that the greatest part of them must 
be exposed to, and even actually suffer, remediless 
destruction, i^s surely as I derive my being from 
a just and merciful God, I conclude that the terms 
on which I came into the world are advantageous 
to me ; and therefore, that it must be my own fault 
only, if I have not reason to rejoice in it, and to 
be thankful for it. But, indeed, I can hardly 
think that any man seriously believes, that the 
greatest part of his fellow-creatures are born into 
the world under a predetermined necessity of being 
for ever miserable. For, in that case, it must ap- 
pear probable that any children which he himself 
may be the means of bringing into the world will 
be for ever miserable; and surely no man of real 
goodness or compassion would wish to have chil- 
dren, or be accessary to tlidr being bom in such 
circumstances. 

If this doctrine be true, what motive can any 
man have to endeavour to " flee from the wrath to 
come,'' Matt. iii. 7. when, if it is to be his lot at 
all, nothing that he can do will enable him to es- 
cape it ? Or what motive can a man have to exert 
himself to " lay hold on eternal life," 1 Tim. vi. 
12. when, if he is to enjoy it at all, he cannot pos- 
sibly miss bf it, or of any thing belonging to it, 
or that is necessary to prepare him for it ? What 
reason had the apostle Paul to exhort Christians to 
'' take heed lest they should fall." 1 Cor. x. 12. 

when 
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16 Of the Divinity of Christ* 

when none that ever did stand could possibly fall i 
And what reason had he to " labour^ lest, after ha- 
ving preached to others, he himself should be a 
c^t-away/- 1 Cor. ix. 27. when, being certain of 
his conversion, he must have known that that con- 
sequence was impossible i 

This doctrine, of absolute election and reproba- 
tion, is certainly a doctrine of licentiousness, and 
not a doctrine according to godliness / and let di- 
vines employ all the ingenuity they are masters of, 
it is impossible for them to clear this opinion from 
; being the cause of fatal despair in some, and as fatal 
la security in others. If this opinion were true, and 
men were really aware of their situation, 1 should 
think it impossible to prevent their falling into ab- 
solute distraction, through terror and anxiety. It 
would be Uke a man having bis all, his life, nay, in- 
finitely more than his life, depending upon the cast 
of a die ; the decree of God being a thing that he 
has little power to command. Besides, this doctrine 
certainly represents the God and Father of us all in 
such a light, as no man would choose that he him* 
self should appear in. 

V. OF THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 

So fatal have the consequences of the sin of 
Adam been represented, that you have been told, 
that nothing but the blood of God himself could 
reverse them ; and therefore you have been taught 

to 



Of the Divinity of Christ. 17 

to believe, that Jesus Christ, whose proper title is 
the Son of man, as well as the Son of God, was 
not merely man, but very and eternal God him- 
self; without considering that, by thus making 
more Gods than one> you are guilty of a breach of 
the first and most important of all the command- 
mentSy which says expressly, *^ Thou shalt have no 
other Gods before me/' Exod. xx. 3. But what- 
ever such divines may say, the apostle Paul says, in 
direct contradiction to them, that '' To us there is 
but one God, the Father, of whom are all things ; 
and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
and we by him," 1 Cor. viii. 6. And again, after 
saying that we have " one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism/' he adds, *' one God and Father of all, 
who is above all, and through all, and in you all/' 
Eph. iv. 5, 6. The creed of all Christians, there- 
fore, ought to be, "There is ONE GOD, and one 
Mediator between God and men, the MAN Christ 
Jesus/' 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

The Father is frequently styled God, even with 

respect to Christ, as well as other beings. ^ " The 

God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 

give unto you, that ye may know the exceeding 

greatness of his power, which he wrought in Christ, 

when he raised him from the dead, and set him at 

his own right hand, &c." Eph. i. 17, &c, Christ 

himself uses the same language. " I ascend unto 

my Father, and your Father, and unto my God, and 

your 



18 Of the Dimnity of Christ. 

your God/' John xx. 17. ^*My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ?" 

Christ, who was "the ^m^age of the invisible 
God," and the "first-born (pv most excellent) of all 
his creatures," Col. i. 15. and "in whom dwelt 
all the fullness of the Godhead bodily," Col. ii. 9. 
acknowledged that "his Father was greater than 
he," John xiv. 28. And indeed j. upon all occasiosis, 
and in the clearest ^rms, he e:ii4)ressed bis d€fpen- 
dence upon God his Father, for all hia power ajad 
glory; as if he had purposely intended to guard 
his disciples against forming too high an opinion, 
of the dignity of their master. " Verily I say 
unto you. The Son can do nothing of hia^self," Jjohn 
V. 39. "I can of:my own self .do nothing. As I 
hear I judge, and my judgement is just^ because. I 
seek not mine own will,; but the will of the. Father 
who sent me," v. SO. " The words that I speak 
unto you, I speak not of myself, but the Father 
who dwelleth in me, he doth .the works," xiv.. 10. 
" I live by the Father," vi. 57- " The Father hath 
given to the Son to have life in himself; and hath 
given him authority to execute judgement," v. 26, 
27. ^' All power is given unto me, in heaven and 
in earth," Matt, xxviii. 18. He even calls his Fa« 
ther "the only true God," John. xvii. 3. "that 
they might know thee, the only true Gody^and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." It appears to 
me not to be in the power of language to exclude 

the 
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the idea of the divinity of Christ more expressly 
than by these solemn words. 

Notwithstanding the •divine communications with 
which our Lord was favoured^ some things are ex- 
pressly said to be withheld from him. For he him- 
self, speaking of his second coming, says, Mark xiii. 
S£. ^' But of that day and hour knoweth no man, 
no not the angels which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father." In Matt. xxiv. 36. where 
the same observation is repeated, it is, " but my u 
Father only/^ 

The apostles, notwithstanding their attachment to 
their Lord and Master, always preserve the idea of 
his subordination to the Father, and consider all bis 
honour and power as derived from him. **He re- 
ceived from God the Father, honour and glory," 
£ Peter i. 17. ^Mt pleased the Father, that in him 
should all fullness dwell," Cd. i. IQ. "The reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ, which. God gave unto him/' 
Rev. i. 1. " Ye are Christ's, and Christ is God's," 
1 Cor. iii. 23. " The head of Christ is God," 
1 Cor. xi. 3. 

The reason why Christ was so much distinguish- 
ed by God the Father, is frequently and fully ex- 
pressed in the Scriptures, viz. his obedience to the 
will of God, and especially in his submitting to die 
for the beneBt of mankind. " Therefore doth my 
Father love me, because I lay down my life," John 
X. 17. " He humbled himself, and became obedient 

unto 



20 Of the Divinity of Christ, 

unto death, even the death of the cross. Where- 
fore God has highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name j that at the name 
of Jesus every knee shall bow, of things in heaven 
and things in earth ; and that every tongue should 
confess tKat Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father," Phil. ii. 8— 1 1 . « Who, for the 
joy that was set before him, endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame, and is now set down at the right 
hand of God," Heb. xii. 2. 

Our Lord says, that "he and his Father are 
one," John x, 30. But he suflBciently explains 
himself, when he prays that all his disciples may be 
*' one with him, and his Father, even as they are 
one," John xvii. IK And he gives them the same 
glory which God had given to him, ver. 22. Be- 
sides, at the very time that our Lord says that he 
and his Father are one, and in the very sentence 
preceding it, ver. 29> he says, that his Father is 
greater than all. But how could the Father be 
greater than all, if there was any other, who was so 
much one with him, as to be, in all respects, equal 
to him ? 

The mere term God is, indeed, sometimes used 
in a lower and inferior sense in the Scriptures, de- 
noting dominion only; as when the Divine Being 
himself says, that "he will make Moses a god to 
Pharaoh," £xod« vii. 1. But, surely, there can be 
no danger of our mistaking the sense of such 
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phrases as these. Or^ if it were possible, our Lord 
himself has sufficiently guarded against any mis- 
construction of them when applied to himself, by 
the explanation he has given of them ; informing 
us, that, if, in the language of Scripture, '^they 
are called gods to whom the word of God came," 
John X. 35. (though, in fact, they were no other 
than mere men) he could not be guilty of blasphe- 
my in calling himself only the Son of God. Now, 
if Christ had been conscious to himself that he 
was the true and very God, and that it was of the 
utmost consequence to mankind that they should 
regard him in that light, this was certainly a pro- 
per time for him to have declared himself, and not 
to have put his hearers off with such an apology as 
this. 

But even this power and dominion, to which 
Christ is advanced by God his Father, " who gave 
all power into his hands," and who "made him 
head over all things to his church," Eph. i. 22. 
this mediatorial kingdom of Christ (as it is some- 
times, and with sufficient propriety, termed) is 
not to be perpetual. For the apostle Paul, speak- 
ing, no doubt, under immediate inspiration, ex- 
pressly says, that when " the end shall come, that 
God shall have subdued all things to his Son," (in 
which he observes, that " he must be excepted who 
did subdue all things unto him,") " he must deli- 
ver up the kingdom to God, even the FATHER, and 

be 
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be himself subject to him who had put all things 
under him^ that God may be all in all/' I Cor. 
XV. 24^ &c. Nay, he himself says expressly, that 
he had not the disposal of the highest offices of his 
kingdom. Matt. xx. 23. "To sit on my right 
hand and on my left is not mine to give; but it 
shall be given to them for whom it is prepared of 
my Father." 

So clear, my brethren, so full, and so express, 
is the uniform testimony of the Scriptures to the 
great doctrine of the proper unity of God, and of 
the subordination of Christ and all other beings 
to him, that the prevalence of so impious a doC'^ 
trine as the contrary must be, can be ascribed to 
nothing but to that mystery of iniquity, which, 
though it began to work in the times of the apostles 
themselves, was not then risen to so enormous a 
height as to attack the supremacy of the one living 
and true God, and give his peculiar glory to another. 
This, my brethren, among other shocking corrup- 
tions of genuine Christianity, grew up with the 
system of Popery ; and to show that nothing is im- 
possible to the superstition and credulity of men, 
when they are become vain in their imagineUions, 
after exalting ^a man into a god, a creature into a 
creator, they made a piece of bread into^pne also, 
and then bowed down to, and worshiped, the work 
of their own hands. 

' But though it seemed fit to the unsearchable 
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wisdom of God^ that all the errors and abuses of 
Popery should not be reformed at once ; and though 
this great error was left untouched by the first re* 
formers^ blessed be God the Bible is as open to us 
as it was to them ! and by the exertion of the same 
judgement and spirit, we may free Christianity from 
the corruptions which they left adhering to it ; and 
then, among other excellencies of our religion, ' 
" Our Lord will be one, and his name one," Zech. ' 
xiv. g. 

If you ask, Whoy then, is Jesus Christ, if he be 
not God ? I answer in the words of St. Peter, ad- 
dressed to the Jews, after his resurrection and as- 
cension, that '^ Jesus of Nazareth was a man ap- ' 
proved of God, by miracles and wonders and signs, 
which God did by him,'* Acts ii. 2£. If you ask 
what is meant by maUf in this place ; I answer, that 
man, if the word be used with any kind of pro- 
priety, must mean the same kind of being with 
yourselves, I say, moreover, with the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that " it became him 
by whom are all things, and for whom are all 
things, to make this great captain of our salvation 
in all respects like unto us his brethren, that he 
might be made perfect through suflferings,** Heb. ii. 
lO. 17. " and that he might have a feeling of all our 
infirmities," iv. 13. For this reason it was that our 
Saviour and deliverer was not made of the nature of 
an angel, or Uke any super-angelic being, but was 

of 
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of ''the seed of Abraham/* ii. 16. that is (exclusive 
of the divinity of the Father, which resided in him, 
and acted by him) a mere man, as other Jews, and 
as we ourselves also are^ 
\ Christ being made by the immediate hand of God, 
1 and not bom in the usual course of generation, is 
t no reason for his not being considered as a man. 
\For then Adam must not have .been a man. But 
(in the ideas of St. Paul, both the first and second 
.Adam (as Christ, on this account, is sometimes 
called) were equally men : " By man came deaths 
bj man also came the resurrection of the dead,'* 
1 Cor. XV. 21. And certainly, in the resurrection 
/ of a many that is, of a person in all respects like 
ourselves, we have a more lively hope of our own 
resurrection ; that of Christ being both ^ proof and 
' a pattern of ours. We can therefore more firmly 
\ believe, that because he lives ^ we, who are the same 
that he was, and who shall undergo the same 
change by death that he did, "shall live also," 
. John xiv. 19. 

Till this great corruption of Christianity be re- 
moved, it will be in vain to preach the Gospel to 
Jews, or Mahometans, or, indeed, to any people 
who retain the use of the reason and understanding 
* that God hath given them. For how is it possible 
that three persons. Father^ Son, and Holy Ghost, 
should be separately, each of them, possessed of 
all divine perfections, so as to be true, very, and 
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eternal God, and yet that there should be but one ' 
God; a truth which is so clearly and fully revealedj 
that it is not possible for men to refuse their assent to* 
it ; or else it would^ no doubts have been long ago 
expunged from our creed^ as utterly irreconcileable 
with the more favourite doctrine of a Trinityf a 
term which is not to be found in the Scriptures. 
Things above our reason may^ for anything that 
we know to the contrary, be true ; but things 
expressly contrary to our reason, as that three 
should be one^ and one three, can never appear to 
us to be so. 

With the Jews, the doctrine of the Divine Unity 
is, and indeed justly, considered as the most funda- 
mental principle of all religion. '^ Hear, O, Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord," Deut. vi. 4. Mark 
xii. 29. To preach the doctrine of the Trinity to 
the Jews, can appear to them in no other light 
than an attempt to seduce them into idolatry, a 
thing which they dare not entertain the most di- 
stant thought of. 

The great creed of the Mahometans is, that there 
is one God, and Mahomet is his prophet. Now 
that Mahomet is not the prophet of God, it is to be 
hoped, they may in time be made to believe ; but 
we must not expect that they will so easily give up 
their faith in the unity of God. To make the Gos- 
pel ^vhat it was originally, glad tidings of great joy, 
and as at last it certainly will be to all the nations 
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^ of the world, we must free it from this most ab- 
surd and impious doctrine, and also from many 
, other corruptions which have been introduced into 
'it. It can no otherwise appear worthy of God, 
and favourable to the virtue and happiness of man^ 
kind. 

Lest some common objections should hinder the' 
reception of the great truth here contended for, I 
shall briefly consider and reply to the principal of 
them. It is often said that Christ speaks of his 
humanity only, whenever he represents himself as 
inferior to the Father, and dependent upon him. 
But the Scriptures themselves are far from furnish- 
ing the least hint of any such method of interpre- 
tation, though, according to the Trinitarians, it is 
absolutely necessary to the true understanding of 
them. 

Besides, when it is applied to the passages in 
question, it is far from making them either true in 
tliemselves, or agreeable to the obvious purport and 
design of the places in which they are introduced. 
I shall just mention a few. Could our Lord say 
with truth, and without an unworthy prevaricatdon, 
that '^the Father is the only true God," John xvii. 3. 
if any other person, not imphed in the term Father, 
was as much the true God as himself? Now the 
term Father being appropriated to what is called 
the^rs^ person in the Godhead, cannot compre- 
hend the Son, who is called the second. This key, 
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therefore, is of oo service in this case; and our 
Lord, by expressing biiBself as he has done, could 
not but lead bis hearers into what is called a dan- 
gerous mistake. 

When our Lord said that his Father was greater \ 
than he, did he make any reserve, and secredy 
mean^ not his whole seif, but only part, and the 
inferior part of himself, the other part being equal 
in power and glory with the Father ? How mean the \ 
prevarication, and how unworthy of our Lord ! J 

When our Lord said that '* the time of the day 
of judgement was not known to himself, the Sou, . 
but to the Father only,'' could he mean that hisi 
kumamty only did not know it, but that his divi- \ 
fdty (which is supposed to be intimately united 
with his humanity) was as well acquainted with it 
as the Father himself? If the human nature of 
Christ had been incapable of having that knowledge 
comniunicated to it, the declaration would have 
been needless; but as that was not the case, his 
bearers must necessarily understand him as speak- 
ing of himself in his highest capacity ; as he cer- 
tainly must do, if at all, when be speaks of himself, 
as the Softj corresponding to the Father. 

If Christ had not satisfied the Jews tliat he did / 

not mean to make himself equal with God, would , 

they not have produced it agaiiikst him at his trial, • 

when he was condemned as a blasphemer because 

he confessed that he was the Christ only ? And yet 
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f no Jew expected anything more than a man for 
their Messiah, and our Saviour nowhere intimates 
that they were mistaken in that expectation. It is 
plsdn that Martha considered our Lord as a differ- 
ent person from God, and dependent upon God, 
when she said to him, John xi. 22. " I know that 
even now, whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God 
will give it thee/' 

VI. OF ATONEMENT FOR SIN BY THE DEATH 

OF CHBIST. 

You have been taught by divines, that if Christ 
be not God^ he could not have made an infinite 
satisfaction for the sins of mankind. But^ my 
brethren, where do you learn that the pardon of 
sin, in a fiini&._creature, requires an ij£nite_satis- 
,]^tion ; or, indeed^ any satisfaction at all, bjgi^ides 
repentance and reformation pn the part pf a sin- 
ner f We read in the Scriptures that we are ** justi- 
fied freely by the grace of God," Rom. iii. 34. 
But what free grace, or mercy, does there appear 
to have been in God, if Christ gave a full price for 
our justification, and bore the infinite weight of 
divine wrath on our account ?. We are commanded 
to '* forgive others, as we ourselves hope to be for- 
given," Matt. vii. 14. and to be '* merciful, as our 
Father, who is in heaven, is merciful." But surely 
we aie not thereby authorized to insist upon any 
atonement, or satisfaction, before we give up our 
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resentment towards an ofiending and penitent bro- 
ther. Indeed; how could it deserve the name of 
forgiveness if we did r If he only repent^ we are 
commanded to forgive him^ Luke xvii. 4. 

You read in the Scriptures that Christ died a 
*' sacrifice for our sins," Heb. ix. 26. So he did, 
and a sacrifice it was of ^'a sweet- smelling savour 
to God/' To die, as Christ did, in the glorious ! 
cause of truth and virtue; to die, as he did, in 
order to show us an example of patiently sufiering 
death for our religion, and the good of mankind, , 
and in a firm hope of a resurrection to a future and 
eternal life; to die, as he did, in express attesta- 
tion of his own divine mission, by his manifest j 
resurrection from the dead, and as the fullest proof 
of that doctrine, by means of which sinners are 
continually reconciled unto God, was a noble sa- 
crifice indeed. We also are commanded to "yield 
our bodies living sacrifices," Rom. xii. 1. and we 
are required to ofier the " sacrifice of praise con- 
tinually/' Hebrews xiii. 15. But it is plain that all 
these are only figurative expressions, and used by 
way of comparison. Neither our bodies nor our 
prayers can be considered as real sacrifices ; nor 
are we, therefore , obliged to suppose that Christ 
was a real sacrifice. And though we, like him, 
should be called actually to "lay down our lives 
for our brethren," 1 John iii. l6. which, in imita- 
tion of him, we are enjoined to be ready to do, we 

should 
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should be sacrifices only in the figurative sense of 
the word. 
/ It is true^ that no man who is a sinner (and 
all men have sinned) can be justified by his works. 
We all stand in need of, and must have recourse 
to, free grace and mercy ; but it is a great disho- 
nour to God to suppose that this mercy and grace 
takes its rise from anything but his own essential 
goodness ; and that he is not of himself, and inde- 
pendent of all foreign considerations whatever, what 
he solemnly declared himself to Moses, at the time 
.of the giving of the law, to be, namely, '*a God 
•merciful and gracious, long suffering, abundant in 
'goodness and in truth," Exod. xxxiv. 6. or that he 
^requires any other sacrifices buc ^' the sacrifices of 
; a broken spirit, and a contrite heart, which he will 
inever despise." Psal. li. 17. 

Can we wish for a more distinct and perfect re- 
presentation of the manner in which God forgives 
the sins of his offspring of mankind, than our Sa- 
viour has exhibited to us in that most excellent 
parable of die prodigal sonV in which the good 
father no sooner sees his child, who had abandoned 
him, and wasted his substance in riotous living, 
returning to him and to bis duty ; but without wait- 
ing for any atonement or propitiation, even " white 
he was yet a great way ofi^ he ran to him, fell upon 
his neck, and kissed him," Luke xv. 20. The same 
representation we see in the parable of the creditor, 

who 
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who freely forgave his servaot, becau!>e he humbly 
desired him. Let us not then^ my brethren, de- 
prive the ever-blessed God of the most glorious and 
honourable of all his attiibutes, aod leave him no* 
thing but justice, or rather ver^eance, which is 
expressly said to be ^^ his strange work/' Isaiah 
xxviii. 2i. 

It is impossible to reconcile the doctrine of the 
satisfaction for sin by the death of Christ, with 
the doctrine of Jree grace, which, according to 
the uniform tenor of the Scriptures, is so fully 
displayed in the pardon of sin, and the justifica* 
ti<Mi of sinners. When, therefore, the apostle Paul 
says, Rom. iii. 24. ** that we are justified freely by 
the grace of God, through the redemption that is in. 
Christ Jesus," the meaning of the latter clause must 
be interpreted in such a manner as to make it con- 
sistent with the former i and it is far from requiring 
any force or straining of the test to do it. For it is 
only necessary to suppose that our redemption (or, 
as the word properly signifies, and is indeed fre- 
quently rendered by our translators, our deliverance) 
frooi the power of sin, t. «. our repentance and re- 
formation, without which there is no promise of 
pardon, is efiected by the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
who came to call sinners to repentance. But still 
Crod is to be considered as the giver, and not the 
receiver, with respect to our redemption ; for we read 

that 
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that '^ he spared not his own son^ but gave him up 
for us all," Rom. viii. 32. 

' To say tiiat God the Father provided an atone- 
ment for his own ofiended justice is, in fact, to 
give, up the doctrine. If a person owe me a sum 
of money, and I choose to have the debt discharged, 
is it not the same thing, whether I remit the debt 
at once, or supply another person with money 
wherewith to pay me in the debtor's name ? If 
satisfaction be made to any purpose, it must be in 
some manner in which the ofiender may be a 
sufferer, and the ofiended person a gainer; but it 
can never be reconciled to equity, or answer any 
good purpose whatever, to make the innocent suffer 
the punishment of the guilty. If, as Abraham 
says, it be ''far from God to slay the righteous 
with the wicked, and that the righteous should be. 
as the wicked," Gen. xviii. 25. much further must 
it be from him to slay the righteous instead of the 
wicked. 

I wish the zealous advocates for this doctrine 
would consider, that if it be necessary, in the na- 
ture of things, that the justice of God be satisfied 
before any sin can be pardoned, and Christ be God 
as well as the Father, whether the justice of Christ, 
ought not to have been satisfied in the first place. 
If so, what other infinite being has made satisfaction '^; 
to him? But if the divine nature of the Son. re-. '^* 
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quired no satisfaction^ why should the divine nature 
of the Father require any ? 

If it had been inconsistent with the divine 
justice to pardon sin upon repentance only^ without 
some further satisfaction^ we might have expected 
to have found it expressly said to be so in the 
Scriptures; but no such declaration can be pro- 
duced either from the Old or the New Testament. 
All that can be pretended is, that it may be inferred 
from it. Though good works are recommended to 
us in the strongest manner^ it is never with any 
salvo or caution, as if they were not of themselves 
acceptable to God. The declarations of the divine 
mercy to the penitent are all absolute, without the 
most distant hint of their having a reference to any 
consideration on which they are made. ''Thou, 
Lord> art good, and ready to forgive," Psalm 
Ixxxiv. 5. "To the Lord our God belong mercies 
and forgiveness, though we have rebelled against 
him/' Dan. ix. 3. When David and other peni- 
tents confess their sins, and entreat for pardon, they 
refer themselves to the divine mercy only, without 
seeming, to have the least idea of any thing further. 
" Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my 
transgressions; according to thy mercy remember 
thou me, for thy goodness' sake, O Lord," Psalm 

XXV. 6. 

Xt is particularly remarkable, that when sacrifices 
under the law are expressly said not to be sufficient 
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for the pardon of sin, we are ©ever referred to any 
more availing sacrifice; but to good works only. 
" Thou desirest not sacrifice^ else would I give it ; 
thou delightest not in burnt ofiering. The sacrifices 
of the Lord are a broken spirit. A broken and 
a contrite hearty O God, thou wilt not despise.*' 
Psalm li. 16, 17- If any of the Jews had had the 
least notion of the necessity of any atonem^it for 
the sins of mankind, they could not but have expected 
a steering Messiah; and yet it is plain that the 
very best of them had no such idea. And though 
our Saviour frequently explains the reason of his 
coming, and the necessity of his sufiering, it is 
never on any such account. If he had done it 
any where, it might have been expected in those 
discourses by which he endeavoured to reconcile 
his disciples to his death, in his solemn prayer 
before his sufierings, at the time of his agony in 
the garden, or when he was upon the cross ; yet 
nothing of this kind drops from him on any of 
these occasions. 

When our Lord describes the proceedings of the 
! day of judgement, he doth not represent the righteous 
as referring themselves to the sufierings or merit 
of their judge for their justification ; and the judge 
himself expressly grounds it on their good works 
only. Though Peter, in his discourse to the Jews 
on the day of Pentecost, speaks of their sin in 
murdering Christ as of a heinous nature, he says 

not 
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not a word of tb^ Dece$8ity of any atoneiqenty or that 
an ample satisfaction had just beep made by meaos : 
of their very wickedness. How would a modern < 
divine have harangued upon the occasion, and what 
advantage might he have taken of the cry of the Jews, 
His blood be upon us and upon our children! But 
Peter only exhorts to repentance, and speaks of the 
death of Christ as an event that took place accord- 
ing to the foreknowledge of God. 

All the discourses of Paul upon various occasions 
in the book of Acts are endrely moral. In his 
celebrated speech at Athens, he only urges his 
hearers to repentance, from the consideration of a 
future judgement. He says not a word of what is 
now called the true gospel of Jesus Christ. In 
short, it is only from the literal interpretation of a 
few figurative expressions in the Scriptures that this 
doctrine of atonement j as well as that of transubstan- 
tiation, has been derived ; and it is certainly a doc- 
trine highly injurious to God ; and if we, who are 
commanded to imitate God, should act upon the 
maxims of it, it would be subversive of the most 
amiable part of virtue in men. We should be im- 
placable and unmerciful, insisting upon the utter- 
most farthing. 

These, my brethren, are the principal heads on 
which I proposed to expostulate with you, in the 
plain and free manner in which I have done. Do 
you yourselves "search the Scriptures, ^nd see 

whether 
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whether tliese things be so. Pray to the God of 
truth to lead you into all truth; and may he give 
you understanding in all things ! 

VII. PRACTICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE 

ABOVE DOCTRINES. 

The sound knowledge of Christianity is not of 
importance as a matter of speculation merely; 
though abstract truths^ especially truths that relate 
to God; and the maxims of his moral government^ 
are not without their utility and obligation : but the 
truths that I here contend for nearly afiect the sen- 
timents of our hearts, and our conduct in life ; as, 
indeed, has been shown in many respects already. 
Considering God as possessed of the character in 
which some divines represent him, it is impossible, 
while human nature is what it is, that he should 
appear in an amiable or respectable light. Such a 
God may, indeed, be the object of dread and terror 
to his creatures ; but by no means of their love or 
reverence. And what is obedience without love ? 
It cannot be that of the heart, which, however, is 
the only thing that is of any real value in religion. 
Also, how can a man love his fellow-creatures in 
. general, ^vhen he considers the greatest part of 
them as the objects of the divine abhorrence, and 
doomed by God to an everlasting destruction, in 
which he believes that he himself must for ever 
rgoice? And what can remain of virtue, when 

these 
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these two great sources of it, the love of God and of 
mankind^ are thus grossly corrupted ? Lastly, how 
must the genuine spirit of mercy and forgivenes9, 
which so eminently distinguishes the gospel of 
Christy be debased, when. God himself (whose 
conduct in this very respect is particularly proposed 
to our imitation) is considered as never forgiving 
sin without some previous atonement, satisfaction, 
or intercession ? 

On the other hand, loving God, as the compas- 
sionate Father of' all his o£&pring, as willing that 
all men should be saved, and come to the knowledge 
of his truth; and also loving all mankind as our 
brethren, as, together with ourselves, the children 
of the same gracious Father, we cannot want the 
most generous and powerful motives to do the will 
of' Godj and '' to provoke one another to love and 
to good works '" being in no fear of counteracting 
the secret designs of the Almighty, which we 
believe are aimed not at the destruction, but the 
happiness of all his creatures. 

Think not, however, that I am so uncharitable 
as to suppose that all those who profess to main* 
tain the. doctrines I have been arguing against, are 
universally destitute of the genuine love of God, or 
of their fellow-creatures. I am sensible, and truly 
thankful, that it is not always the consequence; 
but it is because the hearts of such persons are 
really influenced by better principles than those 
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which they avow. They by no means habitually 
regard the Divine Being in the light in which their 
principles represent him, but as the true Father of 
all the creatures that he has made, and, as such, 
sincerely desirous to promote their best interests. 

Also, notwithstanding, if they be asked, they 
will not hesitate to say that Christ is God, the 
supremacy of the Father, even with respect to the 
Son^ is^ at the same time, the real sentiment of 
their minds ; and wl^en they lift up their hearts to 
God, it is only God the Father that is the proper 
object of their adoration. The constant tenor of 
the Scriptures is so contrary to th^ professed 
creed, that though they dare not call it in question, 
it is not able to counteract the plainer, the more 
consistent, and the better prindples which will 
force themselves upon th^r minds from conversing 
with the Bible. 

Besides, it requires more subtiUy and refinement 
to enter into the principles above mentioned, than 
the common people are masters of. They cannot 
conceive how one man should sin, and another 
person, six thousand years after, be guilty of that 
sin, and punishable for it; how one person's 
righteousness should be considered the righteous- 
ness of -another; or that three distinct persons 
should each of them be God, and yet that there 
should be no more gods than one. 

Men of plai|i understandings, in fact, never do 
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beliere any sudb thing; nor caa it be supposed 
that the Goapel, winch was intended to be the 
solid fouBdation of the faiths hope, and joy of 
common people, should require so much acuteness 
as is necessary to give even a plausible colour lo 
these strange asserticms. The attempt to explain 
them (and^ till they be explained, they can po 
more be believed than a proposttioD in an unknown 
tongue) can lead to nothing but endless adid iii:q)ro- 
fitable controversy. It is happy, therefore, that so 
many persons make a better use of the Gospel than 
their tenets would lead them to do, and that they 
consider it chiefly as a rule of life, and thefounia" 
tion of hope after death. But, as far as the princi- 
ples I have been arguing against are believe^y they 
cannot but do harm to those who entertain them, 
as well as bring dbgrace upon the Christian name ; 
both which every lover of the Gospel should endear 
vour to prevent. 

A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE AfiOV£-M£N* 

TIONED DOCTRINES. 

I. -4 concise History of Opinions concerning Jesus 

Christ. 

You will say, 'If Christ be not really Gjod, but 
merely a man, t^ugh insp ired and ^ si&ted by 
God, how came rthe Christian world to fall into so 
great an .exrov ? In return, I might ask, how, i^f 

Christ 
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thristbe truly God, equal to the Father, so many 
-Christians, and especially the Jewish Christians, 
and many others in the very early ages of the 
Christian churchy came to think him to be merely a 
man, when it may be easily conceived that, on many 
accounts^ Christians, who were continually reproach- 
ed with the meanness of their master, would be dis- 
posed to add to rather than take from his dignity i 
— But it is not difficult to show by what means, and 
by what steps. Christians came to think as the gene- 
rality of them now do. 

It was the universal opinion of philosophers at 

( the time of the promulgation of Christianity, that 
the souls of all men had existed before they were 
sent to animate the bodies that were provided for 
them here, and also that all souls were emanations 

, or parts detached from the Deity. For at that time 
there was no idea of any substance being properly 
immaterial and. indivisible. When these philoso- 
phers became Christians, and yet were ashamed of 
being the disciples of a man who had been cruciBed, 
they naturally gave a distinguished rank to the soul 
of Christ before he came into the world. They 
even went one step further, and maintained that 
Christ had a body in appearance only, and not in 
reality, and therefore that he sufiered nothing at all 
when he was scourged and crucified. 

This opinion the apostle John reprobates with 
great severity, and even calls it Antichrisiian, 

1 John 
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1 John iv. 3. whereas, though it is acknowledged 
that the other opinion, viz. that of Christ being 
merely a many existed in the times of the apostles, 
it is remarkable that this apostle takes no notice of 
it. It was plainly the doctrine of those only who 
maintained that Christ was not truly a man that 
gave this apostle any disturbance, or he could never 
have said as he does, 1 John iv. 2. " Every spirit 
that confesses that Jesus Christ is come in, the flesh ', 
(that is, was truly a man) is of God/' 

After . this, philosophizing Christians began to 
add to the pre-existent dignity of Christ in another 
way, and at length carried it much higher than 
those upon whom this apostle animadverted widi 
so much severity. They said that Christ was ori- 
ginally in God, being his reason, or logos, which 
came out of him, and was personified before the 
creation of the world, in which he was the imme- 
diate agent; and that this new personage was 
henceforth the medium of all the divine communis 
cations to mankind^ having been the person who 
spake to Adam in paradise^ to Noah, to Abraham, 
and all the Patriarchs, who delivered the law from 
mount Sinai, and, lastly, inhabited the body of Jesus 
of !Nazareth. 

On this principle they explained many passages 
in tlie Old Testament, in which the word of God is 
spoken of, as that of the psalmist, " By the word 
of the Lord were, the heavens made," Sec. making 

this 
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this word to be a person distinct from God, whose 
word it was ; whereas nothing can be more plain, 
than that by the w&rd of God in this place, is meant 
the powsr of God, exerted with as much ease as men 
utter words. 

These philosophizing Christians took great pains 
to explain how the reason or wisdom of God could 
thus become a person distinct from God, and yet 
God continue a reasonable being ; but their account 
of it is too trifling to be recited in this place. 
However, it was far from being pretended, in 
general, that the doctrine of the divinity of Chiist 
was such a mystery as could not be explained. 
For by mystery they only meant something of 
a solemn nature, which was unknown till it was 
revealed or explained. And indeed tiiis ia plainly 
the use of the word mystery y in the New Testament ; 
and it was also the usual meaning of die word when 
the present translation of the Bible was made ; the 
mysteries of any particular trade being the secrets 
of that trade, which yet every master taught liis ap- 
prentices. 

In this state the doctrine continued till after the 
council of Nice, in the year of' our Lord 325 ; 
but in all this time a real superiority was always 
acknowledged in the Father, as the only source of 
divinity : and it was even explkntly acknowledged 
that there was a time when the Son of God had no 
separate existence, being only the reason of God, 

just 
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just as the reasoD of man is a pan, or a property, of. 
man. One of the most eminent of the Chrisdan 
Fathers says^ *^ There was a time when God was 
nether a Father nor a jadge ; for he could not be a 
Father before he had a son, nor a judge before tbem 
was sin," 

So far were they from sopposing the Son of God 
to be equal to the Hither^ that when they were 
charged, as they frequently were, with roaddng iao 
Gods, they generally replied, diat the Son was only 
God of God, as having proceeded from a superior 
God, which is die language of the Nicene Creed ; 
whereas the Father was God of himulf (ovn^;), 
by which they meant wnderwedy which they held to 
be the prerogative of the Fadier only. 

In aU this time the Jewish Christians^ who w&e^ 
not tainted with the heathen philosophy, main- 
tained the doctrine of die proper and simple hu<* 
inanity of Christ. Athanasius himself was so far 
from being able to deny tlus, that he says all die 
Jews were so fully persuaded that their Mes»ah 
was to be a man like themselvies^ that die aposdes 
were obliged to use great caution in divulging the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ. He says that the 
reason why Peter, Acts ii. 22. only calls him a man 
approved of God, and why^ on other occasions, in 
the course of that book, and other parts of the New 
Testament, he is simply called a man^ was, that at 
first the apostles did not think proper to do move 
than prove that Jesus was the Christ, or Messiah, 

and 
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and that they thought it prudent to divulge the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ by degrees. He like- 
wise says, that the Jews of those times^ meaning the 
Jewish Christians, being in this error themselves, 
drew, the Gentiles into it. Athanasius greatly com- 
mends the apostles for this address in their circum- 
stances. But what the apostles scrupled to teach, 
we should.be scrupulous in believing. 

It also clearly appears from ecclesiastical history, 
that the /unlearned among the Christians were ex- 
ceedingly averse to the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ, even in the qualified sense above mentioned, 
opposing what they. called the supreme monarchy 
of the. Father to the novel doctrine of the divinity 
of the Son ; and the . philosophizing Christians 
were obliged to make laboured apologies to these 
early > Unitarians, acknowledging the perfect in- 
feriority of the Son to the Father. But at length 
these .Unitarians were overborne by the superior 
influence and popularity of their adversaries, who, 
from believing Christ to be God in an inferior and 
qualified sense of the word, came, in tlie natural 
course of things, to believe him to be God equal 
to the Father himself, and to have existed from all 
eternity independently of him. But it was several 
centuries before this doctrine was fully established. 
And the Holy Spirit was generally considered either 
as the same thing with the power of God, that 
is God himself, (just as the ^irit of a man is a 
man,) or else a superangelic being, inferior both to 

the 
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the Patfaer and the Son, till after the council of 
Nice. 

In the mean time, Alius and his followers, 
shocked at the doctrine of Christ being of the 
same substance with the Father^ maintained that, 
though he had pre-existed, and had been the me- 
dium of all the dispensations of God to mankind, 
he was, like all other derived beings, created out 
of nothing; the opinion of all souls having been 
emanations from the supreme mind being then 
generally denied by Christians. 

Thus did it please God, for reasons unknown 
to us^ to permit the rise and general spread of the 
Trinitarian and Arian opinions, as he permitted the 
rise and amazing power of the man of sin , and many 
corruptions and abuses of Christianity, utterly sub- 
versive of the genuine purity of the Gospel, till the 
full time for the reformation of this and other gross 
corruptions of Christianity was come. 

II. -4 concise History of the Doctrines of Grace, 
Original Sin, and Predestination. 

It was a controversy about the nature and use of 
baptism that occasioned the starting of the doctrine 
of the natural impotence of man to do what God 
requires of him, of the imputation of the sin of 
Adam to all his posterity, and of the arbitrary 
predestination of certain individuals of the human 
race to everlasting hfe, while the rest of mankind 
were left in a state of reprobation / and this was so 

late 
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late us four hundred years after Christ. Before diat 
time it had been the universal opinion of Christians^ 
and of Austin himself^ who first advanced the doc- 
trines above mentioned^ that every man has the 
power of obeying oft disobeying the laws of God, that 
all men may be saved if they will, and that no de- 
crees c^ God will be the least obstruction in the way 
of any man's salvation. 

But Pelagiusy a man of good understanding and 
exemplary morals, in bis declamations against some 
abuses of baptism, asserting that baptism itself does 
not wash away sin^ as was then generally supposed, 
(on which account it was the custom with many to 
defer it till near death,) nor could have been ap- 
pointed for that purpose, because infants, which 
have no sin, are baptized ; Austin in opposition to 
him maintained that, though infants have no actual 
sin of their own, they have the stain of original sin 
in which they were bom ; though he was far from 
S I asserting that Adam was the federa l head of all his 
posterity, and that his sin was properly imputed to 
them. This was an improvement upon the doctrine 
in after ages. What Austin niaintained was, that 
men derive a corrupt nature, or a proneness to sin, 
from Adam. 

Also, having been led, in the course of this 
controversy, to assert that by means of original 
sin no man had it in his power to attain to salvation, 
he was obliged to maintain that it depended upon 
the zpill of God only who should be finally saved^ 

and 
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and that he predestinated whom he thought proper 
for that purpose, independent of any foresight of 
their good work8> which it was not in their power 
to perform without his immediate as^stance, and in 
which he must be the first mover. 

But notwithstanding this doctrine of the corrup- 
tion of human iiature, of the necessity of divine 
grace for the production of every good thought or 
action, and of predestination to eternal Ufe without 
regard to good works^ advanced by Austin, prevailed 
in the West, chiefly through the authority of his 
name, it was never received in the £astem church, 
and was much controverted, and held with various 
modifications, in the Western. Also, together with 
this doctrine of grace, the divines of the Roman 
Catholic church held the doctrine of humani merits 
founded on the right use of the grace of God to 
man. And the present doctrines of grace, original 
sin, anl predestination, were never maintained in 
their fiill extent till after the reformation by Luther, 
who was a friar of the order of Austin, had been 
much attached to his doctrines, and made great use 
of them in opposing the popish doctrines of indul- 
gence, founded on that of merit. 

III. A concise History of the Doctrine of Atone- 

• ment. 

The doctrine of atonement, or of the necessity of 
satisfaction being made to the justice of God by 
the death of Christ, in order to his remitting the 

sins 
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sins of men, arose from an abuse of the figurative 

language of Scripture, as the doctrine of transub- 

stantiation also did. But for several centuries these 

figurative expressions were understood and applied 

in a manner very different from what they now are. 

It was gi'anted by some pretty early writers, that 

we were bought (or redeemed) with a price; but 

then, as we had been the slaves of sin, and were 

redeemed by God, who ransomed us by the death 

of his Son, it was maintained till after the time of 

. Austin (the principal author of all the rigid doc- 

: trines that are now called Calvinistic), that the price 

of our redemption was paid not to God, but In/ 

• God, to the devil, in whose power we were. Of 

\ this opinion was Austin himself, who wrote largely 

j on the subject in his treatise on the doctrine of the 

Trinity. It was long after his time before we find 

any traces of its being generally thought that the 

price of redemption was paid to the ofiended justice 

of God ; and the present doctrine of atonement, 

founded on the idea of the absolute necessity of 

an infinite satisfaction being made by one infinite 

being for ofiences of an infinite magnitude, as 

committed against another infinite being, is sub- 

' sequent to the Reformation. This doctrine was 

advanced by the Reformers in the course of their 

controversy with the Papists, about the doctrine of 

human merit, works of penance, aAd the power 

of granting indulgencies. Now can it be supposed 

that a doctrine of so much importance, as this is 

always 
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always represented to be, should have been unknown 
so many ages ? 

Thus all these boasted ancient doctrines are in 
fact of late date, either having arisen from the prin- 
ciples of heathen philosophy^ or having been started 
and extended in the course of controversy, one false 
position making another necessary for its support; 
and an air of awful and deep mystery has been no 
small recommendation of them to, many of the more 
ignorant. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, having been one 
of the earliest corruptions of Christianity, will 
probably be one of the last to be completely eradi- 
cated. But the time, I trust, is fast approaching, 
when, by means of the zeal of truly enlightened 
and good men in this great cause, this fundamental 
errotr> which gives such great and just cause of 
ofl^ce to Jews and Mahometans, will be removed, 
and all that has been built upon it will fall to the 
ground. 

The Conclusion, 

My Christian Brethren, if the reading of this 
Address give rise to any doubts or scruples in your 
minds, with respect to dome doctrines which you 
have been used to consider as true end fundamental 
in the Christian religion, inquire further ; . and if 
you be satisfied that you have hitherto been mis- 
taken, dare to avow the truth, and act consistently 
^th it. Dread the consequences of joining, with 

C an 
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an enlightened mind, in the idolatrous worship of 
any creature^ though enjoined by any human au- 
thority; remembering the words of Christ> '^ Thou 
shalt worship- the Lord thy God, and him odly 
shait thou serve/' Matt. iv. 10. and also that awful 
voipefrom heaven respecting all anti-christian cor- 
rupti<]^ of the Gospel in mystical Babylon; 
"Come out. of her, my. people, that ye be not ^ 
partakers, of her sins,, and that ye receive not of her 
plagues," Rev. xviii. 4. 

Think not to avail yourselves of the wretched 
equivocation of many divines, who> imagine that * 
they.^iay safely ascribe, all divine honours to Jesus . 
Chri^t^ on, account of> bis umon mtK the^ Father ^ 
when they believe no more of Yi^. proper divinity 
than professed Ari^ns or Socinians. By this^rtifice 
they secure, the reputation and emolumientsrof or- 
thodoxy ;. but let ihem consider ' the* valuer of the 
purchase, and the price they give for ft. vTo>mere> 
worldly considerations, to the praise of men, * and e 
filthy lucre, they sacrifice that integrity, for the loss 
of which worlds cannot compensate. 

The publisher of these tracts does not conceal 
his name through the fear of any thing- that men^ 
can say of him, or do to, him f but merely tOigive.' 
what he has written a better chance of being readn 
without prejudice. What he has done is o\itof ai: 
sincere good will^pd compassion to the; multitude^ ' 
who .believe they know not what, or ^ why, and what 
is of more consequence,, who know not what spirit 

they 
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,they are of; but instead* of speaking the truth in 
love, mistake bitterness and rancour for a zeal for 
God and his truth ; and also for the sake of a better 
sort of people, who are unhappily drawn into the 
saEoe delusions* 

Considering the deference which the commoa 
. people always pay tx> the judgement of men of learn- 
ing, there can be tittle doubt but that» if those per- 
.sons who, having Uudied tiiiis subject, have been 
convinced that: Christ is not God, and' ought not to 
be worshipped as God, had openly avbwed their 
opinion, and had had recourse to no mean subter- 
fuge or equivocation, this fundamental article of true 
and rational Chn»tianity had long ago been the pre- 
vailing belief; and our religion appearing more 
worthy of its divine author, there ^ould have hteti, 
at this time, fewer unbelievers in all Christian coun- 
tries, :imd niany more converts made to it from other 
reli^ons. And, compared witii this glorious advan- 
tage, what has been gained by all the arts and so- 
phistry of ministers, who have concealed their real 
meaning under ambiguous expressions^ lest, ad they 
pretend, they should too much shock the prejudices 
of their hearers f. \ '. : .. ' ^ 

That some regard should be paid to the prejudices 
of the fveak is allowed ; but let not this lead mecr tb 
criminal dissinlulation, or>extend to things of tfo-much 
importance as thi^ respecting thetmity ofCroA. Ih 
this case, let us keep at the greatest distance from 
every thing that is disingenuous; let the truth be 
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spoken in the most explicit manner ; and let the con- 
sequences be left to the power of truth, and the God 
of truth Besides, it is impossible that while men 
retain depraved and imworthy notions of God, their 
devotion should be such as God requires ; so that 
this pretended tenderness injures those who are the 
objects of it, as well as bears an unfavourable aspect 
on the interests <£ Christianity more at large. Such 
are the efiects of the wisdom of this world, when it 
is put in the place of sincerity , and a regard to the 
-^9An truth of the gospel of Jesus Christ ! 

Professing the purity of the Christian faith, let us 
be careful, my brethren, to adorn it by a blameless 
and exemplary life. More especially let us beware 
that we do not -wear the form of godliness, when our 
hearts are destitute of the power of it; and that we 
indulge no secret hope, that by any peculiar strict- 
ness and austerity of life, by frequent or long prayers, 
or by attending on miich preaching, and using other 
means oi religion, we shall atone for a neglect of the 
weightier matters of the law, righteousness, mercy, 
and truth.^ Let the integrity of our hearts appear in 
the cheerfulness of our countenances, and let us show 
that we love God whom tBoe have not seen, by loving 
our brethren whom we do see, and by being always 
ready to do them every kind office in our power. 

To judge of our love to God, or of bur love to 
Christ, directly, by what we feel when we think of 
them, especially when we are excluded from the 
world, as is the custom with many, is to expose our- 
selves 
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selves to the grossest and most dangerous delusions. 
We find in the Scriptures a much plainer and safinr 
method of judging in both these cases. :" This/' says 
the apostle John, 'Ms the love of God, that we keep 
his commandments. K ye love me/' says our Lord, 
'' keep my commandments. Ye are my friends, if 
ye do whatsoever I command you ; " and <' This is 
my commandment, that ye love one another* By 
this: shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one for another." 
. Reaiemher that true Christian charity is hutnble, 
noodest, and diffideat; and that he is prdnounced to 
be happy, who feareth always, so as to be circum- 
spect iu thought, word, and deed ; and that, for this 
purpose, we are to put on the whole armour of God, 
that we may iwithstand th6 tecbptatibns of the world. 

Rather than indulge a Pharisaical pride, in recoiint^ 
ing your experiences, boasting how vile you have once 
been, or thought yourselves to be, in order to make 
others believe how holy and sanctified you. are now, 
content yourselves with the language and practice of 
the bumble, publican, who, speaking to God and' his 
own heart only, cried, " God be merciful to me a 
sinn«-!" , • 

Rejoice in all the real good you see done by others, 
whatever may be their ill will, or opposition tb you ; 
aad be especially upon your guard, lest your just 
aversion to what is corrupt in the principles or 
practices of others, lead you to dislike what is good 
in them. Let not the Pharisaical rigour of some 
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throw you into the opposite e^ctreme of levity ; and 
let not their laying an undue stress upon praying, 
preachings and other means of religion, make you 
neglect them, as we are too aptto do, with respect 
to any thing that has been much abused. 

Having enough to do with our own hearts, let 
us be particularly upon our guard s^ainst that spirit 
of censariousness which many professing Chpistians 
indulge with too little restraint. Let us remember 
that the true Christian beareth all things and hopeth 
all things ; and let us never forget the awful warn- 
ing of our Lord, " Judge not, that ye be not judged; 
for with what judgement ye judge, ye shall be judged ; 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again." • 

Be not moved, my brethren, by the rash censures 
and reproaches of others. Persecution, of some kind, 
is what all who live godlily in Christ Jesus must expect 
to suffer in this world. To their wrath, anger, clamour, 
evil speaking, and malice, answer with the xmdom 
that is from above; which is pure, peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to be entreated ; full of mercy and good 
fruits, tsnthout partiality, and without hypocrisy. 
Let us even rejoice that we are counted worthy to 
suffer shame, and insult,ybr the sake of Christ, though 
our sufierings come not from the professed enemies 
of Christ, but horn false brethren ; and let us not be 
concerned at being counted deceivers, if we be con- 
scious to ourselves that we truly love the Gospel, 
and that we labour to promote and adorn it. 

• You 
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You will be called Arminians and Socinians by 
your adversaries^ or something else that shall express 
more of their hatred and dislike. But let not this 
oflfend you . If there be any proper meaning in those 
epithets^ it can only be that you hold certsun opinions 
which they deem to be false^ but which you cherish as 
the only genuine doctrines of the Gospel. If nothing 
more is meant by those term^, besides mere reproach 
and abuse, think yourselves happy^ as being *' re- 
proached for the name of Christ/' 1 Peter iv. 14. 
With many the appellation of Lutheran or Cal" 
vifdst is reproachful^ and with many also^ that of 
Christian is much more so. Besides, both Arminius 
and Socinus were men who loved the Gospel, and 
who siifiered more for their adherence to it than most 
others of the Reformers, especially Socinus. 

If we be Christians indeed, we shall consider our- 
selves as not of this world, but as citizens of heaven. 
The friendship of this worldy tlierefore, together with 
popularity, and success in it, ought not to be consi- 
dered as any object for us. If we abide in Christ, 
and walk even as he also walked, not being conformed 
to this worldy but being transformed by the renewing 
of our minds, we are heirs of afar nobler inheritance, 
an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for us ; and when 
Christ, who is our life, andforwhom we suffer reproach, 
shall appear, we also shall appear with hitn in glory. 

I shall conclude this Address with a word of advice 
and exhortation to all Unitarians, whether they be 

members 
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members of the Established Churchy or of any So- 
ciety of Dissenters in this country- 

Of such great iqaportance is the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity , that nothing will more fully justify a 
separation from any Christian church that does not 
openly profess it, and much more fi;om those that 
avow the contrary doctrine, directing prayers, apd 
paying supreme worship, to any other than the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It was for the preservation ,Qf this great and fun- 
damental doctrine, that Abraham, and his family by 
Isaac and Jacob, were separated, from the rest of the 
world, and made a distinct, p^fyple,^ as itifyf^r^ tp be 
the depositaries of the ^rue religion, whitcb ponsiste 
principally in the sole worship. of the one true^ai^K} 
living God, the maker and preserver of .^U.thii^g^* 
The same important doctrine was upiforo^ly taught 
by Christ and the apostles; thoygh Q^ri^tians. ia 
after times, like tlie Israelites affer the time.of Jps^hua^ 
relapsed into that idolatry which has generally pre- 
vailed to this day. . , 

If it was a sufficient j\i$tificatiop of the first Re- 
formers, that they con^iderpd the chur(ph ftom which 
they separated as worshipping saints, and angels; 
will it not justify your separation from their partial 
reformations, that you consider them as praying .tp 
and worshipping one whom you consider as ^ man 
like yourselves, though honoured and distinguished 
by God above all other men ? 

To join habitually in public worship with Trini- 
tarians, 
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tarians^ is countenancing that worship, which you 
must consider as idolatrous; and which, however in- 
nocent in them, is highly criminal in you. If they 
think it a point of conscience not to go to mass in 
Popish churches because, in their opinion, it is idoli- 
zing apiece of bread, you ought to make a point of 
conscience of not worshipping with them, because 
in your opinion it is idolizing a man, who is as much 
a creature of God as a piece of bread, and just as 
improper an object of worafaip. 

Besides, the great ofience to Jews, Mahometans, 
and the world at large, being the doctrine of the 
Trinity, it is highly necessary that societies of Chris- 
tians should be formed expressly on this principle of 
the Divine Unity, that it may be evident to all the 
world, that there are Christians, and societies of 
Christians, who hold the doctrine of the Trinity in as 
much abhorrence as they themselves can do. For 
the conversion of Jews or Mahometans to Christian- 
ity, while it is supposed to contain the doctrine of 
the Trinity, no person who knows, or has heard of, 
Jews or Mahometans, can ever expect. ' r^ 

You will say. We Unitarians are but few even in "^^ , y 
large towns, and still fewer in villages, and there are 
no men of leisure or learning among us. But was 
not this the case with the primitive Christians r and 
yet this circumstance was no obstruction to the form- 
ing of a Christian church in any place. We read of 
churches in private houses. 

Assemble together, therefore, in the name and in 

the 
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the fear of God,, an4 according to the ordqr of the 
GospQl^ every Lord'? d?y* ;if therq be no more than 
two or thf;ee» or evexy, jei single fauiily of you in a place ; 
read the Scr^ip^ure^ ^^nd pray together. Also read 
sermons^ or other v^'orlcs of moral instruction) of 
which there is^ h^ppily^ no want at this day. . Bap- 
tize, and administer the Jpqrd's supper among your- 
selves ; and, as you grow morenumerous, form your- 
selves upon some regular, .plan of church discipline, 
that it may be the means of uniting and keeping you 
together ; and rigorously exclude all persons whose 
conduct would be a reproach to you. , 

As to a learned ministry^ it is acknowledged to be 
desirable where it can be had, but it is .by no means 
necessary. The gravest and most respectable per- 
sons among you, and those who have the.most lei- 
sure, will, in the character of elders, select and read 
proper prayers and discourses, and perform all. the 
offices of Christian societies, just as.well as the elders 
in the primitive churches, who had no such helps as 
you now have, and miraculous powers were not of 
long continuance with them. 

If you be at present members of the Established 
Church, you will find a Reformed Liturgy ready 
prepared for your use by Mr^ Lindsey. But if you 
should prefer the mode of worship among, the Dis- 
senters (but men of sense will not make much account 
of such distinctions), you may in many authors, es- 
pecially at the end of Mr. Holland's Sermons, find 
forms of such prayers as you have been used to ; or 

you 
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you may apply to Dissenting ministers of your ao 
quaintance^ who will cheerfully give you any assist- 
ance in their power. 

All these are trifling obstacles to a great design. It 
requires indeed a proper de^ee of Christian zeal, but 
the abject is worthy of it, ' The example has been al- 
ready set in Scotland, where it was least of all to b^ 
expecited ; and the success has been such as should 
abondahtty encourage sitnrlar attempts in this country . 
The Baptists and Methodists, not laying much 
stress * upon a- learned ministry, flourish greatly ; 
the Independents are now taking the saihe methods 
and with the same success; while the rational Dis- 
senters, fancying they would be disgraced by the 
want of a learned mi nistt'yj are dvO'indling away al- 
most every where. • 

Whatever inconvenience may arise from mere 
novelty, it is ^on over ; and as the Methodists are 
collecting 'into bodies in all places, a thing of this 
kind will ^excite much less surprise. Bui what im- 
pression ought thfe censure of the world to make 
upon> those who, as Christians, profi^ss t6 be above 
the waridf and to rgoke that they are counted worthy 
to si/^er shame in the cause' of Christ, and to think 
themselves happy if they be reproached on that ac- 
count ? You should imagine that you hear that aw- 
ful voice from heaven, ifecofrd^d m the book of Reve- 
iation^ ch. xviii. 24, " Come out of her, (i. e. of my- 
stical Babylon, the great source of all the corruptions 
of Christianity), my people; that yfe l>6 not par- 
takers 
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takers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
plagues." 

Be careful^ however, to do this in the spirit of 
Christian charity, which should be extended to all 
men, but especially to all that bear, the Christian 
najoie. Consider, them as men who are in an error 
which is always involuntary. Endeavour to remove 
the prejudices they unhappily lie under, but forbear 
all angry reproaches, all insult, and even ridicule ; 
for religion is a serious thing, and brotherly loveis 
the very ess^:ice of it. And if this love is to be ex- 
tended even to enemies, much more should it be in- 
dulged, towards our merely mistaken friends. 

The author of this Address entirely approves of 
Mr* Lindsey^s Liturgy, or that which was used at 
the Octagon Chapel in Liverpool; and he would 
recommend responses, especially to societies formed 
in this manner, in which it is particularly desirable 
that the members, being nearly on a level, should 
each bear his part in the service. But lest some, 
from the force of habit, should not be able, to recon- 
cile themselves to the use of a Liturgy, and object 
to the scheme on that account, he has drawn up, 
and published, a set of Forms for all the occasions 
of a Christian society. 

THE END, 
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1. ARGUMENTS FROM REASON AGAINST THE 
TRINITARIAN HYPOTHESIS. 

Xhat the Doctrine of the Trinity could ever 
have been suggested by any thing in the course of 
nature (though it has been imagined by some per- 
sons of a peculiarly fanciful turn, and previously 
persuaded of the truth of it) is not maintained by 
any persons to whom my writings can be at all use- 
ful. I shall therefore only address myself to those 
who believe the doctrine on the supposition of its 
being contained in the Scriptures, at the same time 
maintaining, that, though it is above, it is not pro- 
perly contrary to reason ; and I hope to make it suf- 
ficiently evident, either that they do not hold the 
doctrine, or that the opinion of three divine persons 
constituting one God is strictly speaking an absurdity, 
or contradiction; and that it is therefore incapable 
of any proof, even by miracles. With this view, 

A 2 I shall 
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I shall recite in order all the distinct modifications 
of this doctrine, and show that, upon any of them, 
there is either no proper unit^ in the divine nature, 
or no proper trinity. 

If, with Dr. Waterland, and others who are 
reckoned the strictest Athanasians, (though their 
opinions were not known in the time of Athanasius 
himself,) it be supposed that there are three persons 
properly equal, and that no one of them has any 
sort of superiority over the rest, they are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, three distinct Gods. For if each 
of them, separately considered, be possessed of all 
divine perfections, so that nothing is wanting to 
complete divinity, each of them must be as properly 
a God as any being possessed of all the properties of 
man must be a man ; and therefore three persons pos- 
sessed of all the attributes of divinity must be as pro- 
perly three Gods, as three persons possessed of all 
human attributes must be three men. These three 
persons, therefore, must be incapable of any strict 
or numerical unity. It must be universally true, 
that three things to which the same definition applies 
can never make only one thing to which the same 
definition applies. And when by the words thing, 
being, or person, we mean nothing more than, logi- 
cally speaking, the subject or substratum of properties 
or attributes, it is a matter of indifierence which of 
them we make use of. 

Each of these three persons may have other pro- 
perties, 
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perttes^ but they must be numerically three in that 
respect in which the same definition applies to them. 
If^ therefore, the three persons agree in this cir- i 
cumstance, that they are each of them perfect God, 
though they may difier in other respects, and have 
peculiar relations to each other, and to us, they must 
still be three Gods; and to say that they are only 
one God is as much a contradiction, as to say that 
three men, though they differ from one another as 
much as three men can do, are not three men, but 
only one man. 

If it be said, with the Antenicene fathers, and 
with bishops Pearson and Bull, among the modem 
English writers, that the Father is the fountain of 
deity, and that the Son is derived from him, whe* 
ther necessarily or voluntarily, whether in time or 
from eternity, they cannot be of the same rank : but 
the Father will be possessed of an original, a real, 
and proper superiority to the Son ; who will be no 
more than an effect upon the Father's exertion of 
his powers, which is, to all intents and purposes, 
making the Son to be a production or creature of the 
Father; even though it should be supposed with 
the ancients that he was created out of the substance 
of the Father, and without taking any thing from 
him. Moreover, as upon this scheme the Son was 
never c^paible of giving birth to another person like 
himself, he must have been originally inferior in 
power to the Father, the source from which he 

himself 
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himself sprang. On this scheme^ therefore, there 
is no proper equality between these divine persons ; 
and the Antenicene fathers did not pretend that 
there was, but distinguished the Father by the epi- 
thet of atrrodeogy God of himself, and the Son by the 
inferior title of ^io$ ex deov, God of God, or a de- 
rived God. 

If it be said that there is only one intelligent su- 
preme mind, but that it exerts itself three difierent 
ways, and has three diflerent modes of action, or 
operation, (which was the opinion of Dr. WaUis, 
and that which was generally ascribed to the ancient 
Sabellians,) with respect to one of which the same 
divine Being was called the Father, to another the 
Son, and another the Holy Spirit ; there is no pro* 
per trinity 3t all. For on the same principle one 
man, bearing three difierent offices, or having three 
different relations or capacities, as those of magis- 
trate, father, son, &c. would be three difierent 
men. 

Some represent themselves as believing the doc- 
trine of the Trinity by asserting with Dr. Dod- 
dridge*, that " God is so united to the derived na- 
ture of Christ, and does so dwell in it, that, by virtue 
of that union, Christ may be properly called God, 
and such regards become due to him, as are not due 
to any created nature, or mere creature, be it in 
itself ever so excellent." 

* Sec his Lectures, proposition 128, p. S92. 

What 
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What this union is^ in consequenoe of which any 
creature can be entitled to the attributes and honours 
of his creator^ is not pretended to be explained ; 
but as we cannot possibly have any idea of an union 
between God and a creature, besides that of God 
being present with that creature, and acting by 
him, which is the same diing that is asserted by the 
Avians or Socinians, these nominal Trinitarians must 
necessarily belong to one or other of these two 
dasses. This is so evident, that it is hardly possi* 
ble not to suppose but that they must have been 
much assisted at least in deceiving themselves into a 
belief that they were Trinitarians, by the influence 
which a dread of the odium and other inconveni- 
ences attending the Arian or Socinian doctrine had 
on dieir minds. The presence of God the Father 
with any creature, whether it be called an union 
with him, or it be expressed in any other manner 
whatever, can be nothing more than the unity of the 
Father in that creature ; and whatever it be that 
God voluntarily imparts, he may withdraw again at 
pleasure. And what kind of divinity must that be, 
which is dependent upon the will of another? 

Upon none of the modifications, therefore, which 
have been mentioned (and all others may be re- 
duced to these) can the doctrine of the Trinity, or 
of three divine persons in one God, be supported. 
In most of them the doctrine itself is lost, and where 

it 
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it remains it is inconsistent with reason and com- 
mon sense. 

IL ARGUMENTS FROM REASON AGAINST THE 

ARIAN HYPOTHESIS. 

The Arian doctrine, of the world having been 
made and governed not by the supreme God him- 
seify but by Christi the Son of God, though no con- 
tradiction in itself, is, on several accounts^ highly 
. improbable. 

Our reasoning from efiects to causes carries us 
no further than to the immediate creator of the visi- 
ble universe. For if we can suppose that being to 
have had a cause, or author, we may suppose that 
his cause or author had a higher cause, and so on 
ad infinitum. According to the light of nature, 
therefore, the immediate cause or autlior of the vi- 
sible universe is the self-existent first cause, and 
not any being acting under him, as his instrument. 
However, the scheme itself is not naturally impos- 
sible, since a being possessed of power sufficient to 
produce the visible universe, which is a limited 
production, may hefinite^ and therefore may derive 
his power, and his being, from one who is superior 
to him. But though the Arian scheme cannot be 
said to be in itself impossible, it is, on several ac- 
counts, extremely improbable a priori, and there- 
fore 
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fore ought not to be admitted without very strong 
and clear evidence. 

If this great derived being, the supposed maker 
and governor of the world, was united to a human 
body, he must either have retained, and have exer- 
cised, his extraordinary powers during this union, or 
have been divested of them ; and either supposition 
has its peculiar difficulties and improbabilities. 

If this great being retained his proper powers 
dunag this union, he must have been sustaining the 
whole universe, and superintending all the laws of 
nature, while he was an infant at the breast of his 
mother, and while he hung upon the cross. And 
to imagine the creator of the world to have been in 
those circumstances is an idea at which the mind 
revolts, almost as much as at that of the supreme 
God him&elf being reduced to them. 

Besides, )f Christ retained and exercised all his 
former powers in this state of apparent humiliation, 
he must have wrought all his miracles by a power 
properly his otm, a power naturally belonging to him, 
as mu^h as the power of speaking and walking be- 
longs to any other man. But this was expressly 
disclaimed by our Saviour, when he said, that ^' of 
himself he could do nothing," and that it was the 
" Father within him who did the works." , Also, 
on this supposition, it must have been this super- 
angelic being united to the body of Jesus, ths^t 
raised him from the dead ; whereas this is an 

A 5 effect 
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effect which is always ascribed to God the Father 
only. 

If, on the other hand, Christ was divested of 
his original powers, or emptied himself of them 
upon his incarnation, the whole system of the go- 
vernment of the universe must have been changed 
during his residence upon earth. Either some other 
derived being (which this scheme does not provide) 
must have taken his place, or the supreme being 
himself must have condescended to do that which 
the scheme supposes there was an impropriety in his 
doing. For certainly the making and the govern- 
ing of the world would not have been delegated to 
another, if tliere had not been some good reason in 
the nature of things (though it be unknown to us, 
and may be undiscoverable by us,) why the world 
should have been made and governed by a derived 
being, and not by the supreme being himself. And 
this reason, whatever it was, must, as far as we can 
judge, have operated during the time that Christ 
was upon the earth, as well as before. 

If Christ was degraded to the state of a mere man 
during his humiliation on earth, reason will ask, 
why might not a mere man have been sufficient; 
since, notwithstanding his original powers, nothing 
was, in fact, done by him, more tlian any other man, 
aided and assisted by God as he was, might have 
been equal to ? 

If we consider the object of Christ's mission, and 

the 
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the beings Whom it respected, viz. the race of man, 
we cannot but think that there must have been a 
greater propriety, and use, in the appointment of a 
mere man to that office. What occasion was there 
for any being si^perior to man for the purpose of 
communicating the will of God to man ? And as an 
example of a resurrection to an immortal hfe (to 
enforce which was the great object of his mission) 
the death and resurrection of one who was properly 
and simply a man was certainly far better adapted 
to give men satisfaction concerning their own fu- 
ture resurrection, than the seeming death (for it 
could be nothing more) of such a being as the maker 
of the world, and the resurrection of a body to which 
he had been united. For, as he was a being of so 
much higher rank, it might be said, that the laws of 
his nature might be very different from those of 
ours; and therefore he might have privileges to 
which we could not pretend^ and to which we ought 
not to aspire. 

If the world was created and governed by a de- 
rived being, this being, on whom we immediately 
depended, would be that to whom all men would 
naturally look. He would necessarily become the 
object of their prayers; in consequence of which 
the supreme being would be overlooked, and be- 
come a mere cypher in the universe. 

As modem philosophy supposes that there are in- 
numerable worlds inhabited by rational and imper- 
fect 
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feet beings (for all creatures must be finite and im- 
perfect) besides this of ours^ it cannot be supposed 
but that many of them must have stood in as much 
need of the interposition of the maker of the uni- 
verse as we have done. And can we suppose either 
that this should be the only spot in the universe so 
highly distinguished, or that the maker of it should 
undergo as many degradations as this scheme may 
require ? 

The doctrine of Christ's pre-existence goes upon 
the idea of the possibility, at least, of the pre-exis- 
tence of other men, and supposes an immaterial soul 
in man, altogether independent of the body ; so that 
it must have been capable of thinking and acting 
before his birth, as well as it will be after bis death. 
But these are suppositions which no appearance in 
nature favours. 

The Arian hypothesis, therefore, though it implijes 
no proper contradiction, is, on several accounts, 
highly improbable a priori^ and therefore ought not 
to be admitted without very clear and strong evidence. 

III. ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE TRINITARIAN 
AND THE ARIAN JITPOTHESES FROM THE 
SCRIPTURES. ' 

I SHALL now show, in as concise a manner as 
I can, that the doctrine of the Trinity, and also the 
Arian hypothesis, have as little countenance from 
the Scriptures as they have fiom reason. The 

Scriptures 
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Scriptures teach us that there is but ooe God, who 
is himself the maker and the governor of all things ; 
that this one God is the sole object of worship, and 
that he sent Jesus Christ to instruct mankind, em- 
powered him to work miracles, rsused him from the 
dead, and gave him all the power that he ever was or 
is now possessed of. 

1. The Scriptures contain the clearest and most 
express declarations, that there is but one God, 
without ever mentioning any exception in favour 
of a trinity, or guarding us against being led into 
any mistake by such general and unlimited expres- 
sions. £x. XX. 3. ** Thou shalt have no other God 
before me/' Deut. vi. 4. " Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one Lord." Mark xii. 29- " The 
first of all the commandments is. Hear, O Israel, ' 
the Lord our God is one Lord." 1 Cor. viii. 6. "To 
us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are . 
all things, and we in him; and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, and we in him." 
Epb. \v, 5, 6. ** One Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all." 1 Tim. ii. 5. " For 
there is one God, and one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus." 

On the other hand, not only does the word trinity 
never occur in the Scriptures, but it is no where 
said that there are three persons in this one God: 
nor is the. doctrine explicitly laid down in any other 

direct 
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direct proposition whatever. Christ indeed says, 
John X. 30. '^ I and my Father are one ;" but he 
sufficiently explains himself, by praying that his 
disciples might be one with him in the same sense 
in which he was one with the Father. John xvii. 
21, 22. " That they all may be one, as thou Father 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us ; and the glory which thou gavest to me, I have 
given them, that they may be one, even as we are 
one." 

2. This one God is said to have created all things; 
and no intimation is given of his having employed 
any ir^erior agent or instrument in the work of 
creation. Gen. i. 1. "In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heaven and the earth."— ver. 3. "God 
said, let there be light, and there was light," &c. 
Ps. xxxiii. 6. " By the word of the Lord were the 
heavens made, and all the host of them by the 
breath of his mouth." — ^ver. 9. " He spake, and it was 
done; he commanded, and it stood fast." Is. xliv. 
24. "Thus saith the Lord, thy redeemer, and he 
that formed thee from the womb, I am the Lord tliat 
maketh all things, that stretcheth forth the heavens 
aicMie, that spreadeth abroad the earth by myself." 

3. This one God is called the Father, i. e» the 
author of all beings; and he is called God and 
Fatjher with respect to Christ, as well as all other 
persons. John vi;^ 27. " Labour not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for that meat which endureth 

unto 
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unto everlasting life^ which the Son of man shall 
give unto you ; for him hath God the Father sealed.'' 
John xvii. 3. " That they might know thee, the only 
true God^ and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." 
John XX. 17. '^ Go to my brethren, and say unto 
them, I ascend unto my Father, and your Father, 
and to my God, and your God ." Eph. i. 1 7 . " That 
the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
glory, may give unto you the spirit of wisdom and 
revelation in the knowledge of him." Col. i. 3. " We 
give thanks to God, and the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." 

4. Christ is said expressly to be inferior to the 
Father, all his power is said to have been given him 
by the Father, and he could do nothing without the 
Father. John xvi. 28. " My Father is greater than 
I." 1 Cor. iii. 23. " Ye are Christ's, and Christ 
is God's." 1 Cor. xi. 3. « The head of Christ is 
God." John v. 19. " Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
the Son can do nothing of himself.'* John xiv. 10. 
'^ The words that I speak unto you I speak not of 
myself, and the Father that dwelleth in me be doth 
the works." Matt, xxviii. 18. *' All power is given 
to me in heaven and in earth." 2 Pet. i. 17. " He 
received from God the Father honour and glory," 
Rev. i. I. "The revelation of Jesus Christ, which 
God gave unto him." 

. It is now alleged that Christ did not mean that 

he 
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he was inferior to the Father with respect to his 
divine nature, < but only with respect to his human 
nature* But if such liberties be taken in explaining 
a person's meanings language has no use whatever. 
On the same principles^ it might be asserted that 
Christ never died, or that he never rose from the 
dead, secretly meaning his divine nature only. There 
is no kind of imposition but what might be autho- 
rized by such an abuse of language as this. 

5. Some things were withheld from Christ by his 
Father. Mark xiii. 32. '^But of that day, and 
that hour, knoweth no man ; no not the angels that 
are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.'* 
Matt. XX. 23, " To sit on my right-hand and on 
my left; is not mine to give ; but it shall be given to 
them for whom it is prepared of my Father." 

6. As all the dominion that Christ has was de- 
rived from the Father, so it was subordinate to that 
of the Father. 1 Cor. xv. 24, 8tc. " Then cometk 
the end, when he shall have delivered up the king- 
dom to God, even the Father, when he shall have 
put down all rule, and all authority, and power. 
For he must reign till he hath put all enemies under 
his feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death. For he hath put all things under his feet. 
But when he saith that all things. are put under 
him, it is manifest that he is excepted who did put 
^U things under him. And when all things shall be 

subdued 
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subdued to him^ then shall the Son also himself be 
subject unto him who put all things under him, that 
God may be all in all." 

?• Christ always prayed to the Father, and with 
as much humility and resignaUon as any man, or 
the most dependent being in the universe, could 
possibly do. Our Lord's whole history is a proof 
of this ; but especially the scene of his agony in the 
garden, Matt. xxvi. 37, &c. '^ And he began to be 
sorry and very heavy. Then saith he unto them, 
My soul is exceedingly sorrowful even unto death, 
tany ye here, and watch with me. And he weqt a 
little further, and fell on his face and prayed, say- 
ing, O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me ; nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt." 

8. Christ is not only styled a man even after his 
resurrection, but the reasoning of the apostles, in 
some of the passages where he is spoken of, re^ 
quires that he should be considered as a man with 
respect to his nature, and not in name only, as 
their reasoning has no force but upon that supposi- 
tion. Acts ii. 22. '^ Jesus of Nazareth, a man ap- 
proved of by God, by miracles and wonders and 
signs, which God did by him in the midst of you.*' 
Heb. ii. 17. " Wherefore it behoved him in all 
things to be made like unto his brethren." Heb. 
ii. 10. '' It became him for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, in bringing many sons 

unto 
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uato glory, tx> make the captain of their salvation 
perfect through suflferings.*' 1 Cor. xv. £1. ''For 
since by man came deaths by man came also the 
resurrection from the dead : for as in Adam all die> 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive/' 

9- Whatever exaltation Christ now enjoys it is 
the ^ft of his Father^ and the reward of his obe- 
dience unto death. Phil. ii. 8, 9- " And being in 
fashion as a man^ he humbled himself^ and became 
obedient to deaths even the death of the cros$» 
Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name/' 
Heb. ii. 9« " But we see Jesus, who wks made a little 
lower than the angels for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honour." Heb. xii. 2r. 
" Looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
feith ; who for the joy which was set before him en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame, and is sitten 
down at the right-hand of the throne of God/' 

Let it also be considered^ that no use whatever 
is made of the doctrine of the incarnation of the 
maker of the world, in all the New Testament. 
We are neither informed why so extraordinary a 
measure was necessary for tlie salvation of men, nor 
that it was necessary. All that can be pretended is, 
that it is alluded to in certain expressions. But 
certainly it might have been expected that a mea- 
sure of this magnitude should have been expressly 
declared^ if not cleariy explained; that mankind 

might 
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might hare no doubt what great things bad been 
done for them ; and that they might respect their 
great deliverer, as his nature and his proper rank in 
the creation required. 

The author of the epistle to the Hebrews evident- 
ly considered Christ as a being of a different rank 
from that of angels, and the reason why he says 
that he ought to be so, is, that he might have a feel- 
ing of our infirmities. But, certainly, we shall be 
more easily satisfied tiiat any person really felt as 
a man, if he was .truly a man, and nothing more 
than a man ; than if he was a superior being (and 
especially a b^ng so far superior to us as the maker 
of the world must have been) degraded to the con- 
dition of a man ; because, if he had any recollec- 
tion of his former state, the idea of that must have 
borne him up under his difficulties and sufierings, 
in such a manner as no mere man could have been 
supported : and it is supposed by the Arians that 
Christ had a knowledge of his prior state, for they 
suppose him to have referred to it in his prayer to 
the Father for the glory which he had with him be- 
fore the world was; and yet this is hardly consist-^ 
exit with the account that Luke gives of his increas- 
ing in wisdom. 

No person, I think, can, with an unprejudiced 
mind, attend to these considerations, and the texts 
of Scripture above recited, (which are perfectly 
agreeable to the tenor of the whole,) and imagine 

that 
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that it was the iutention of the sacred writers to re- 
present Christ either as the supreme God, or as the 
maker of the world under God. 

There is another hypothesis, of some modem 
Arians, which represents Christ as having pre-ex- 
istedy but not as having been the creator or governor 
of the world, or the medium of all the dispensations 
of God to mankind. But those texts of Scripture 
which seem to be most express in favour of Christ's 
pre-existence do likewise, by the same mode of in- 
terpretation, represent him as the maker of the world ; 
so that if the favourers of this hypothesis can sup- 
pose the language of these texts to be figurative, 
they may more easily suppose the other to be figu- 
rative also ; and that, whatever obscurity there may 
be in them, they were not intended to refer to any 
pre-existence at all. 

The passages of Scripture which are supposed to 
speak of Christ as the maker of the world are tbte 
following, viz. John i. 3. Eph. iii. Q. Col. i. 15. 
Heb. i. 1, &c. These, I will venture to say, are the 
texts that most strongly favour the notion of Christ's 
pre-existence ; and no person can doubt but that, if 
they must be interpreted to assert that Christ pre- 
existed at all, they, with the same clearness, assert 
that he was the maker of the world. But if these 
t^cts admit of a figurative interpretation, all the 
other texts, which are supposed to refer to the pre^ 
existence only, will more easily admit of a similar 

construction. 
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construction. These two opinions^ therefore, viz. 
that Christ pre-existed, and that he was the maker 
of the world, ought, by all means, to stand or fall 
together ; and if any person think the latter to be 
improbable, and contrary to the plain tenor of the 
Scriptures, (which uniformly represent the supreme 
being himself, without the aid of any inferior agent, 
or instrument, as the maker of the universe,) be 
should abandon the doctrine of simple pre-existence 
also. 

In what manner tjie proper U nitarians interpret 
these passages of Scripture may be seen in my jPa* 
miliar illustration of particular texts of Scripture^ 
in several of the Socinian tracts, in three volumes, 
quarto, and especially in Mr. Lindseif*s Sequel to 
his Apology, p. 455, to which I refer my reader for 
a further discussion of this subject. 

It is only of late years that any persons have 
pHnetended to separate the two opinions of Christ's 
pre-existence, and of his being the maker of the 
world. All the ancient Arians maintained both, as 
did Dr. Clarke, Mr. Whiston, Mr. Emlyn, Mr. 
Pierce, and their followers; and I do not know 
that any other hypothesis has appeared in writing, 
except that it is alluded to in the Theological Re- 
pository* 
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IV. ARGUMENTS FROM HISTOEYAGAINSTTHE 
DIVINITY AND PRE-EXISTENCE OF CHRIST; 
OR A SUMMARY VIEW" OF THE EVIDENCE 
FOR THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS HAVING 
HELD THE DOCTRINE OF THE SIMPLE HU- 
MANITY OF CHRIST. 

N.B. To each article is subjoined a reference to publications 
in which the subject is discussed: H. C. signifying the 
Hutojy of the Corruptions rf Chrittianity, vol. i. and H. O. 
the History of early Opimons concerning Jesus Christ. To. 
each article is also subjoined a reference to the follo^ving 
ikftmmr of Historical Criticism, 

1. It is acknowledged by early writers of the 
orthodox persuasion, that two kinds of heresy ex- 
isted in the time of the apostles, viz. that of those 
who held that Christ was simply a man, and that 
of the Gnostics, of whom some believed that Christ 
was man only in appearance, and others that it was 
only Jestis and not the Christ (a pro-existent spirit 
who descended from heaven and dwelt in him) that 
sufiered on the croiss. Now the apostle John ani-- 
madverts with the greatest severity upon the latter^ 
but makes no mention of the former ; and can it be 
thought probable that he would pass it without 
censure, if he had thought it to be an error ; con* 
sidering how great and how dangerous an error it 
has always been thought by those who have consi- 
dered it as being an error at all? Maxim 12. H. C. 
p. 9. H. O. vol. 3, p. 260. 

2. The 
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2. Tbe great olgection that Jews have always 
made to Christianity ia its preseat state is, that it 
eojoins the worship of more gods than one ; and it 
is a great article with the Christian writers of the 
second and following centuries to answer this ob- 
jection. But it does not appear in all the book of 
Acts, in which we hear much of the cavils of the 
Jews, both in Jerusalem and in many parts of the 
Roman empire, that they made any such objection 
to Christianity then; nor do the apostles either there, 
or in their epistles, advance any thing with a view 
to such an objection. It may be presumed, there-^ 
fore, that no such offence to the Jews had then been 
given, by the preaching of a doctrine so oflfen^ve 
to them as thai of the divinity of Christ must have 
been. Maxim 12, 13. 

3. As no Jew had originally any idea of their 
Messiah being more than a man, and as the aposdes . 
and the first Christians had certainly the same idea 
at first concerning Jesus, it may be supposed that, 
if ever they had been informed that Jesus was not 
a man, but either God himself, or the maker of the ' 
world under God, we should have been able to trace 
the time and the circumstances in which so great a 
discovery was made to them; and also that we should 
have perceived the effect which it had upon their 
minds ;: at least by some change in their manner of 
speaking concerning him. But nothing of this kind 
is to be found in the Gospels, in the book of Acts, 

or 
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or in any of the Epistles. We perceive marks enow 
of other new views of things, especially of the call 
of the gentiles to partake of the privileges of the 
gospel ; and we hear much of the disputes and the 
eager contention which it occasioned. But how 
much more must all their prejudices have been 
shocked by the information that the person whom 
they at first took to be a mere man was not a man, 
but either God himself, or the maker of the world 
under God? Maxim 13. H. O. vol. 1, p. 23. 

4. All the Jewish Christians, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, which was immediately after the age 
of the apostles, are said to have been Ebionites; and 
these were only of two sorts, some of them holding 
the miraculous conception of our Saviour, and 
others believing that he was the son of Joseph as 
well as of Mary. None of them are. said to have 
believed either that he was God, or the maker of 
the world under God. And is it at all credible that 
the body of the Jewish Christians, if they had ever 
been instructed by the aposdes in the doctrine of 
the divinity or pre-esistence of Christ, would so 
soon, and so generally, if not universally, have aban- 
doned that faith ? Maxim 6. H. O. vol. 3, p. 158. 
H. C. p. ?• 

5, Had Christ been considered as God, or the 
maker of the world under God, in the early ages of 
the church, he would naturally have been the pro- 
per object of prayer to Christians; nay, more so 

than 
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than God the Father, with whom, on the scheme 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, they must have known 
that they had less immediate intercourse. But 
prayers to Jesus Christ were not used in early times, 
hut gained ground gradually, with the opinion of 
Christ being God^ and the object of worship. 
Maxim 14. H. O. vol. 1, p. 36. 
- 6. Athanasius represents the apostles as obliged 
to use great caution not to offend their first con- 
verts with the doctrine of Christ's divinity, and as 
forbearing to urge that topic till they were first well 
established in the belief of his being the Messiah. 
He adds, that the Jews, being in an error on this 
subject, drew the gentiles into it. Chrysostom, 
and the Christian fathers in general, agree with 
Athanasius in this representation of the silence of 
the apostles in their first preaching, both with re- 
spect to the divinity of Christ and his miraculous 
conception. They represent them as leaving their 
disciples to learn the doctrine of Christ's divinity, 
by way of inference from certain expressions; and 
they do not pretend to produce any instance in 
which they taught that doctrine clearly and ex- 
plicitly. Maxim 13. H. O. vol. 3, p. 86, &c. 
H. C. p. 12. 

7* Hegesippus, the first Christian historian, him-' 
self a Jew, and. therefore probably an Ebionite,. 
enumerating the heresies of his time, mentions -se- 
veral of the Gnostic kind, but not that of Chrisi' 
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being a mer^ raaq. He moreover says,, that u^ 
t^ax^Uing to Bfiffie^ wh/e|e hp ^myed 19 tbe time 
of Anicetusj be iouxxi tbat. all tbe. cbui^^h^^ he. vi- 
site4 b^ld t)^;faiti^^w]a^b. had be^Q taugk^t.by Christ 
^d th^ apo&tlieaji w^i^h, in bis opinHMi^ was pro- 
bably U)at of Chiist bc49g opt Qqd^ but n»aa 09^. 
Justin Martyr alsoj^ and. Clgmim^. Ale.x^n(QteM»v» 
who wrote after Qeg^ippus^ treat largely of h^re- 
si^s in gienera]^ VK[ithput m^H^op^ipg^ or ^Ibid^ng' 
tf)^ the UmtsMians. Masioii S^. H. C. p, 9^ H^ 0% 
yoL 1, p. £65. 

8. AU' those who were djeieioied^ her^eti^. m ^riy^ 
t^qfiea were; cut, og^ fropx the cQmp)uiHQ9 of tbod^ 
M^o called themaelye^ the orthod^, Cbr^tiaqs^ 9^ 
weot by somi& pai^cular ^aiPfs ; g^faairaQy t^t^ of 
their leader. But the Uoitftfian9. QO^ng tb^ g^nr 
tiles were not expellecl from t}tp ^^sj^pbliQ&Q^ Cfhrb- 
t^ans^ but worshipped along with tbpse-. whoi yff^i^ 
called orthodp^i:, £^nd I^ad no particull^^ name 1^11 ^ 
time of Victor^ who excommupicafed Tbepfdotuti; 
and a.loqg time after that ]IS<piphfM[^iM8 eDd^eavourecl 
to Qye theqa the name of Alogj*. And.tbPUgh the 
Sbionites, probably about or befpi^e this time, hud 
b^o excommunicatked by the geptile Christians^, ik. 
was, as Jerom says^ only on account of their rigiA 
adf^j^rence to the law of Moses. Maxim 5. H. C. 
I>. 1[4* B. O. vol. 1, p. 238. voU 3, p%%58^ 

9. %b^. Jostles creed'U tbdtwbiQb was taught ta 
all c%t^clHi9)(^i)s befoitie baptipnij^fiDdr additipQt? wem 

made 
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made to it from tone to iitxie, ib older to 'oxcliide 
those who were denomilDated het/^etios. Now liiough 
th6re are several articles in tbat creed which diode 
to the Gnostics, and tacitly oxidenxn them, there 
was not, to the time of TertoUiaii, any Article in it 
tiuit alhided to die Umtarmns^ so tbat even then 
my Ufciitiaiany at kast one believing the miracuious 
conception, mngbtliirve subecrib^ it. It may there^ 
fore be concluded^ tbat siknple Unitarianism was. 
not deemed hei^tacal at die end ef the second cen* 
tury. Maxim 7. H.O. vol. 1, p. 303. 

10. It t6 acknowledged fay fiusebius lind otbers, 
that the andent Unitarians themselves constandy 
asserted that their doetrine was the prevmling opt-i- 
nion of the Chpistiarti t^hurch till the tim?e of Victor. 
Maxim «. Hv C. p. 18. H. 0. vol. S, p. «96. 

H. Justin Martyr, who maintainf) tlie pre-ex* 
istence oS Christy is so far from calling the contrary 
opinion a heresy ^ that what he says on the subject is 
evidently an apology for his own; and when he 
speaks of hereticd in gemrai, which fad doi^s widi 
great indignation, as no Christians, and having no 
communication with Christians, he mentions the 
Gnoslics only^ Maxim 12. H« C. p. 17. H. 0» 
vol. 1, j^ 169. 

1£. Irenieus^ who was after Justin, and -wbd 
wrote a laige treatise on Uie subject of heresy, says 
very littie concerning the Ebionites, and he never 
caUs them ke^etic^. Those £bipnites he speaks of 
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as believing that Christ was the son of Joseph, and 
he makes no mention of those who believed the 
miraculous conception. Maxim 12. H. C. p. 15^ 
H-O. vol.1, p. 274. . ' 

: 13. TertuUian represents the majority of the com- 
mon or unlearned Christians, the IdiotiB, as tJni- 
tarians; and it is among the common people that 
we always find the oldest opinions in any country, 
and in any sect, while the. learned are most apt to 
innovate. It may therefore be presumed, that as 
the Unitarian doctrine was held .by the comnion 
people in the time of TertuUian, it had been more 
general still before that time, and probably: univer- 
sal in the apostolical age. Athanasius also mentions 
it as a subject of complaint to the orthodox of his 
age,, that the manyy and especially persons of low 
understandings, were inclined to the Unitarian doc- 
trine. , Maxim 4. 10. H. O. vol. 3, p. 265. i 
i .14. The first who held and discussed the doctrine 
of the pre-existence and divinity of Christ acknow- 
ledge that their opinions were exceedingly unpopu-^ 
lar ; among, the, unlearned Christians; that, these 
dreaded j the i doctrine of the Trinity, thinking tliat 
it)iniringed upon the doctrine of :the supremacy of 
God the Father; and the learned Christians. made 
frequent apologies to them, and to others, for their 
own opinion. Maxim 10. H. C. p. 54. . H. O. 

vol.3, p. 262, 277. 

15. The divinity of Christ was first advanced 
) . and 
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and urged by tbose who had tieeb beatlieD pbiIo6o* 
phers^ and especiaUy those who were admirers of 
the dodarkie of Plato, who held the opinion of a 
second God. Austin says, that be considered 
Christ as no olher than a most excellent man, and 
that he had no suspicion of God being incarnate in 
him, or bow '^ the Catholic faith differed from the 
ertor of Pbotonus'^ (one of the last of the proper 
Unitarians whose name is come down to us), till he 
read the books of Plato ; and that be was afterwards 
canfinbed in the Catholic doctrine by reading the 
Script««s. Consta«mespe*,withia.aH»d.tio« 
of Plato, as hstving taught t^e doctrinie of ''a second 
Gody derived from the sufnreme God, and sub- 
servient to his will." Ma:iim 11« H. C. p. 20. 
H. O. vol. £, p. 37. 

16. ^theve is k pretty feafisy gradaftion in the pro- 
gress of the doctrine of the divinity of Christ ; as 
he was first thought to be God in some qualified 
tense of the word, a distinguished emanation from 
the supreme mind, and then the logos or the wis- 
dom of God personified ; and this logos was first 
thought to be only occasionally detached from the 
Beity, atid then drawn into his essence again, be- 
fore it was imagined to have a perm^nmt person 
naliiy, distinct from that of the Source from which 
it sprang. And it was not tiU 400 years after that 
titne that Christ was thought to be properly equal 
to the Father. Whereas, on the other hand, though 
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it 19 not pretended that the apostles taught the doc* 
trine of the divinity of Christ, yet it cannot be de- 
nied that| in the very Umes of the apostlesi the 
Jewish churchy and many of the gentiles also, held 
the opinion of his being a mere man. Here the 
transition is quite sudden, without any gradation at 
all. This must naturally have given the greatest 
alarm, such as is now given to those who are called 
orthodox, by the present Socinians; and yet no- 
thing of this kind can be perceived. Besides, it is 
certainly most probable that the Christians of those 
times, urged as they were with the meanness of their 
master, should incline to add to, rather than take 
from, his natural rank and dignity. Maxim 9* H. C. 
p. 20, &c. H. O. vol. 2, p. 145, 172, 335. 

V. MAXIMS OF HISTORICAL CRITICISM, BY 
WHICH THE PRECEDING ARTICLES MAY 
BE TRIEp. 

1 . When two persons give different accounts of 
things, that evidence is to be preferred, which is 
either in itself more probable, or more agreeable to 
other credible testimony. 

2. Neither is entire credit to be given to any set 
of men with respect to what is reputable to them, 
nor to their enemies with respect to what is disre- 
putable ; but the account given by the one may be 
balanced by that of the other. Summary View, 
No. 10. 

3. Accounts 
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3. Accounts of any set oF men given by tbeir 
enemies only are always suspicious. But the con- 
fessions of enemies and circumstances fav6urable 
to any body of men^ collected from the writings 
of their adversaries, are deserving of particular 
regard. 

4. It is natural for men who wish to speak dis- 
paragingly of any sect to undervalue their numbers, 
as, weH as every thing else relating to them ; and it 
is equally natural for those who wish to speak re- 
spectfully of any party, to represent the members of 
it as more numerous than they are. Summary 
View, No. 13. 

5. When persons form themselves into societies, 
so as to be distinguishable from others, they never 
fail to get some particular name, either assumed by 
themselves or imposed by others. This is neces- 
sary, in order to make them the subject of conver- 
sation, long periphrases in discourse being very in- 
convenient. Summary View, No. 8. 

6. When particular opinions are ascribed to a 
particular class of men, without any distinction of 
the time when ' those . opinions were adopted by 
them, it may be presumed, that they were sup- 
posed to hold those opinions from the time that 
they received that denomination. Summary- View^ 
No. 4. . ; 

7. When a particular description is given of a 
class of persons within any period of time, any per- 
son 
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BOit who can be pr6ved to ha^e had the prdper 
character of one of that class may. be deemed to 
have belonged to it, and to have enjoyed all the 
privileges of it, whatever they were. Summary 
View, No. 9. 

8. When an historian^ or writer of any kind, 
professedly enumerates the several species belonging 
to any genuSi or general body of men, and omits 
any particular species or denondination, which, tf 
it had belonged to the genus, h6, froiki his situation 
and circumstances, was not likely to have over* 
looked^ it may be pi^esumed that he oUd oot oonsider 
that particular species as belonging id the genus. 
Summary View, No. 7« 

9» Great changes in opiiHon are not usually made 
of a sudden, and never by ghsat bodies of men. 
That history, therefore^ which represents such 
changes as having been made gradually^ and by 
easy steps, is always the more probable on that ac- 
count Summiiry View, No* lOi 

10. The common or unlearned people, in any 
country, who do not speculate much, retain longest 
any opinions with which their minds have been 
much impressed ; atid therefore we always look for 
the oidest o^nnions in any country^ or any class of 
men, among the common people, and not among 
the learned. Summary View, No. 13, 14. 

11< If any new opiniona be introduced inti) a 
•oeie^, ^ey ^^ most liikely to have intrtxlaGi^ 

them 
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them who held opinions similar to them before they 
joined that society. Sun^mary View, No. 15. 

12. If any particular opinion has nerer failed to 
excite greiat indignation in all ages and nations, 
in which a contrary opinion has been generally 
received, and that particular opinion can be proved 
to have existed in any age or country when it did 
not. excite indignation^ it • may be concluded that it 
bad many partisans in that age ox country. For 
.the opinion being the same, it could not of itself 
be more respectable ; and human nature being the 
same^ it could not but have been regarded in the 
same light, \SO long as the same stress was laid on 
the; opposite opinion. Summary View, No. 1, 
11, 12. , . 

13. When a time is given> in which any very 
remarkable! and interesting opinion was not believed 
by a ' certain class of people^ and another time in 

which the belief of it was genera^ the introduction 

> 

of such an opinion may always be known by the 
eflects which it will produce, upon the minds and 
in the conduct of men; by the alarm which it will 
give to some, ;and the defence of it by oUiers. i If, 
therefore, . no alarm .was given, aixd no defence of 
it was ; made, within any particular period, it may 
be concluded that the introduction of it did not taJke 
place within that period. Summary View, No. 2, 
3,6. 

14. When any particular opinion, or practice, 

is 
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is meoessaiiLy <^r customarily nocompanied by any 
other opinion or practice ; if the kttter be iH>t found 
iivitbin any paitkiuiar period^ it may be presumed 
that the former did not ^m witMti that period. 
Summary View, No**5* 

It will be perceived that liie whole bf this hi^ 
storical evidence is in ikvourtsf the prop^ Uliitliriati 
doctrine (or that of Obrist }}&txg ^ tnet(d man) bav^ 
i«g been the faith of the primidte t^hUrCb, ki op- 
position !to tiie Arian no less tbao^ the Trimtariah 
bypodies&s* 

As to the Arian hypotfa^sit iki par^fCUtkr^ t do not 
Jmow that it can be traced any higfaor than Atiu% 
himself, or at least the age in "which he lived. Both 
the Gnostics and the Platonisdng Christian^ were 
equally far from supposing that Christ Was a being 
created out of nothing ; the fbnMr having thought 
him to be an emanation from the supreme beidg, 
and the latter the hgoi of th<e Father personified. 
And though they sometimes i^lied 1^ term creation 
to this personification, still they did not suppose it to 
have been a creation out of tK>thing» tt was only 
a new modification of what e&ibted befoi^. For 
God, they md, was always rati&Ml (Aoy»xi»^% or 
had within him that pritciple which after#ard& as- 
sumed a personal character. 

Besides, all the Christian dth^rft^ before the time 
of Alius, supposed that Christ had a human soul 
as well as a human body, which tto Ariaiiis ever ad- 
mitted ; 
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fitted ; the; bolding^ that iim legos auppGec) th» 
place of one in Christ. 

Upon the whole, the Arian hypothesis appears to 
me to be destitute of all support from Christian an- 
tiqiuty. Whereas it wa9 never deoied thaJt the 
pi^op^r Unitarian doqtriii^ exislod ifi the time of the 
aposdes ; and I think it evident diat. it wa3 the 
faith of die bulk of the Christiaos, aod eopec^allj 
the unlearned. Christians, for two oi; thi^ee c^Qtltf ie» 
after Christ. 
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MV CHRISTIAN BRETHRKtr^ 

In all theological controversies our appeal lies to thft 
Bible, which contains the writings of the inspired 
prophets^ and of the apostles and evangelists^ who 
have recorded the precepts and doctrines of Christ* 
To those who lived in the times in which these books 
were published, they were, no doubt, very intelligible | 
the language in which they are written, and the 
customs to which they allude, being perfectly known 
to them« But what was easy to ihem, a long course 
of time has rendered extremely difficult to us, who 
use a very different language, and whose manners 
and customs are so exceedingly unlike those of the 
Jews. On this account, it may puzzle the greatest 
scholar of the present age to make out the sense of a 
passage of scripture, which could not but have been 
perfectly underfttpod by the most illiferate person ia 
that age. In this state of things, the ignorant and 
unlearned are very liable to we&t the scriptures, as 
the apostle Peter says they ever have done, while good 
sense and sound learning often maintain a yery 
unequal contest. 

AS It 
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It IS anothef unfavourable circumstance with respect 
to the right understanding of the scriptures in this 
country, that the English translation of them was 
made at a time when the christian world was but just 
emerged from the darkness of popery, and while the 
belief of all those opinions which are combated in 
the .Appeal was almost universally retained. Our 
translators^ therefore, having been educated in the 
belief of, ano rti.a revereiire for, tliose particular 
opinions, and not having had their minds sufficiently 
enlightened to call them in question, it is no wonder 
that, without any ill -design, they should, in many 
places of their vei;sion, have expressed their own 
sentiments, and not those of the apostles. In all 
these cases a just translation is all that is necessary to 
remove the errors into which a wrong translation has 
led us. But with respect to them, you, my brethren, 
who are not acquainted with the languages in which 
the scriptures were originally written, must necessarily 
depend upon other persons for the interpretation of 
them. You may however be able, in a great measure, 
to judge for yourselves concerning different transla- 
tions, by considering, if you will take pains to refl«ct 
upon the subject, which rendering of a doubtful 
passage is most agreeable to the general strain of the 
scriptures, and to common sense. 

Do not, however, immediately conclude that an 
interpretation of a passage in scripture is unnatural^ 
because, when it is -first proposed to you, it may seem 
to be so ; because this may arise from nothing but 

your 
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your havWig been long accustomed to understand it in 
a JifTerent sense, and from having imagined, though 
without sufficient grounds, that the tenor of scripturt 
favoured a contrary sense. The Human catholics^. 
ld:}ubt not, think it very unnatural to interpret the 
words oi our Saviour, This is rny body, in any othes 
than in the most literal manner ; and they think that 
our Lord^s saying upon another occasion. Unless ye 
eat of ihejlesh of the son ofman^ and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you, abundantly confirms theic 
interpretation.^ 

Now, in this little treatise, I desire no greater in*- 
dulgence in the interpretation of scripture than aU 
Protestants think themselvesjufftified in taking, when 
tbey assert, that the meaning of these figurative 'ex^- 
pressions is, not that iho^sh and blood, but that ibe 
doctrine of Christ is to be received and digested, that 
is^ to be improved and practised by us, in order to 
our final salvation. Since the v^ry strongest figure9 
of speech are manifestly used in almost all the bookg 
of scripture, it must be vtry unreasonable to expect 
that the most literal interpretation should always b# 
the best. 

I must further apprize you, my brethren, that the' 
passages which I have attempted to explain, being, 
for the most part, highly figurative, are, on that 
accout^t, peculiarly difficult to understand ; so that 
though I may not have hit upon the precise sense of 
ihe writers, there may be no doubt, from other con- 
siderations, that the sense which I am combating is 

not 
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not the true one ; which is quite sufficient for my 
purpose. It by no means follows that because I am 
wrong> my adversaries are right. In these cases 
there is the greatest room for criticism, and diversity 
of opinion. I have given what at present appears to 
me to be the real sense of every text of scripture 
which I have taken into consideration ; but I shan 
gladly avail myself of the new lights which may be 
thrown upon any of them in future editions of thi» 
pamphlet. 

In the mean time, with great diffidence of ray own 
judgement^ I recommend what I have now written to 
your most serious and candid consideration ; desiriiig 
that you would read it with your Bibles at hand, turn- 
ing to every passage to which I refer^ and reading 
i»bat goes before and after it; because I have no 
dottbl but that^ in this manner^ yoo will see much 
more rea8#»n> if not to approve of my interpretations^ 
ytl to reject those of my atlversaries, than I have 
Mggested in this treatisci in which I have made 9, 
point of being as concise as I j)ossibty could, con- 
iktenlly with perspicuity. 

The rapid sale of the jlppeal makes me hope that, 
kieonsiderable aa the performance is, it has been the 
iqstrument of some good, in the hands of that Being 
who works by small things as well as by great ones. 
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L OF THE POWER OP MAN TO DO T»E Witt OP GOIX 

JL HAT the sacred writers consider all mankind a» 
naturally possessed of sufficient power to do what God 
requires of tbem^ is evident from their earnest tf- 
monstrances and expostulations with persons of al( 
ranks and cotiditionsi and their severe censure of 
them when they refuse to comply with their exhorta* 
lions. Nor was this the case with the Jews and. 
Ckrisiians only, who were favoured with divine rcvc» 
latioa. The apostle Paul evidently considers the 
QeniUes also in the same light ; though^ much not 
being given to theraj much was not required of them* 
In the first chapter of the epistle to the Romans this 
apostle represents the Gentile world, in general^ as 
having grossly corrupted themselves ; yet, in that very 
representation, he not only says, ver* 18, 19* that 
they had subjected themselves to the *' wrath of God^ 
revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and un* 
righteousness of men, who hold the truth in unrighte* 
ousness; because that which may be known of God is 
manifest, for God hath showed it unto them $'',but also 
ven 3 S . that ^ * knowing the judgement of God, (that t hey 
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who commit such things^ are worthy of deaths) not 
only do the same^ but have pleasure in them that do 
them/'' So that the degeneracy and depravity into 
\Vhich they were sunk were owing, not to want of 
ability f but to wilfulness^ and a determined opposition 
to the powers oF conscfence with which their Maker 
had endowed them, and which continued unceasing 
remonstrances within them. Reasoning with the 
Jews/ in the second chapter, he gives the following 
representation of some of the Gentiles, ver. 14, 15. 
**For when the Gentiles, which havenot the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these, having 
not the law, are a law to themselves. Which show 
the work of the law written in their hearts, theircon- 
science also bearing witness, and their thoughts, the 
mean while, accusing or else excusing one another:'* 
and he adds in the 26th and 27th verses, " Therefore, if 
the uncircumclsion," i. e. the uncircumcisedGehtile, 
•*keep the righteousness of the law, shall not hisun- 
cumcision be counted for circumcision ?" i. e. shall he 
not be equally accepted by God as a righteous Jew ? 
'* and shall not uncircumcision, which is by nature, if 
it fulfill the law, judge thee, who by the letter and 
circumcision dost transgress the law ?' ' I presume 
no one will think so meanly of St. Paul's reasoning 
as to suppose, that he here puts a case which either 
never was truein/ac/, or possible in nature; hot if 
this case either ever was true in fact, or possible, those 
uncircumcised' Gentiles who should answer his de- 
scription piust certainly have received from their 

Maker 
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Maker capacities and powers to do the will of God 
acceptably. And if others did not act in like manner, 
it was not owing to their not having received like 
natural powers, but to their not making a like im- 
provement of thenu 

But let us attend to some passages which have been 
produced in proof that man is not, by nature, able 
to do the will of God, or that his Maker has not 
given him capacity and ability to know and do his 
will acceptably, • without the superadded operations 
of special grace to remedy his natural inability. 

1 Cor. ii. 14. " But the naturat man receiveth not 
the things of the spirit of God : for they are foolish- ^. 
ness unto him ; neither can he know them> because 
they are s^rituaHy discerned." 

Upon thi» testi I would observe first ; that the 
word, which is here translated natural, properly 
signifies animal, or sensuaL Thus 1 Cor. xv. 44, 
4^. the apostle uses the same word three time* for 
that body which dies, and is buried^ to distinguish 
it frorhihhi spiritual body which shall rise again; 
where the word, animal much better expresses the 
apostle's meaning than natural. Again James uses 
if, ch. iii. 15. where our trajislators have rendered it 
sensuaL "This wisdom descendeth not from above, 
but is earthly, sensual, devilish*'* It is also u§ed, ver. 
1 94 of Jude*s epistle, and rendered sensuaL " These are 
they who separate themselves," sensual, " having nol 
the spirit." These are all the passages of the New Tes- 
KKnent where I find this word. used. And it appears 
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that where it denotes the character of persons, or the 
moral quality of things, our translators have rendered 
it sensual. Consequently, in coniH&tency with them- 
selves, they should have rendered the text under coi>* 
»ideration, . Bui the sensual man ( who has no higher 
aims than the gratification of his animal senses) rC" 
mveth not the things ofttie spirii of Godj &c. Tbi« 
would have been readily understood and acknowledged 
l»y all> and is perfectly consoivant to what he says to 
|he Romans, viii. 7« ^^Tt^ecamal mind is eonsity 
against God ; for it is not sub}eet to the law of God^ 
neither indeed can be." 

Secondly: In this chapter the apostle assures the 
Corinthians, that the doctrine which he had preached 
to them did not take its rise from worldly wisdon>, or 
philosophy, but was thai only which had been reveal* 
ed ta the apostles by the spirit of God, ver. 10. Thai 
he had preaclied this doctrine in those terms only 
which the same spirit dictated, comparing the several 
particulars of it one with another, and with those 
things which the samd spirit had revealed to the 
patriarchs and prophets of old : That none of the 
wise or powerful men of this world had, or could 
possibly have discovered these counsels of God re- 
vealed by the spirit of God in the gospel, which spirit 
the apostles have received, that they might know and 
instruct others in the things that are freely given us 
^f God. '^ But the sensual man receivetb not the things 
%i'. thespirit of God,^' revealed by it to the apostles, 
nA f^ached. by them, to the wori(^ ^' for they are 
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foolishness to him/' contradicting all his former senti- 
ments and principles^ to which he still adheres, 
<' neither can he know them, because they are spiri- 
tually discerned/' i. e. by the sole instructions of the 
spirit, to which he neither attends nor submits*. 
''But the spiritual man discerneth or judgetb all 
things/* i« e. all the foremeniioned things of God 
revealed by his spirit; all gospel truths; ''but he 
himself is discerned or judged of no man/' i. e. he is- 
not subjected in these respects to the judicature of the 
powers of this world, to the principles of humaa« 
science, or the rules of human oratory. 

Hence I would observe, first, that the deep ihing^ 
ef Godj or the things of the spirit of God, which? 
the apostle speaks of in this chapter, are the doctrines 
of the gospel revelation* Now it is readily allowed,, 
that as men were not endowed with any natural 
powers whereby they could discover these, they could- 
not know them before they were revealed. But then,, 
they were not under obligation to know or comply, 
with tbera^ till they were revealed. Secondly, Thal^ 
they who did not: receive and* comply with tbeni^ 
when revealed, are not represented as incapabh^ 
through want of natural abiliiiee and powers, but^ 
only as disqualified^ or under a moral impotence 
through sensual dispositions which they, indirfged^ 
and habits which* they had contracted. 

B)r the spiritual man matttis' to be prim»ril}r 
meant here, the aposHes^ to whom the spirit of God^. 
revealed the uutbs of the gospel ; bia tbey alsa meyr 

he 
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be comprehended under the denomination^ who re« 
ceive the gospel truths^ believing in the veracity and 
submitting to the authority of the spirit which re* 
veakd them. 

John XV. 5. *' Without me ye can do nothing.'' 
This single clause of a long sentence^ being separated 
from its connection with what goes before it^ is pro- 
duced as a proof that man is not able to do the will of 
God acceptably^ without the immediate assistance, 
or operation, of special grace upon him through 
* Christ. But, if we look into our Lord's discourse, 
we find him exhorting his disciples to adhere stead- 
fastly to i^im and his doctrine, '^ that they might 
bring forth much fruit." He reminds them, that they 
ba4 already gained much spiritual improvement by 
his instructions, ver. 3. "Now ye are clean through 
the word which I have spoken unto you." He intimates 
that, if they abandoned him and his doctrine, they 
would deprive themselves of the means of fruitfiil- 
ness. He is not speaking then of the natural powers 
of man, but of the importance of the doctrines 
which he taiight to render men fruitful in good works ; 
but this seems necessarily to suppose a capacity in 
man to understand and improve his doctrines to these 
purposes. 

It seems to be treating Christ and his words with 
great irreverence, to apply them to other purposes 
than those for which he psed them. We all readily 
agree that (in our Lord's sense of the expression) 
^^ without him we can do nothing.'' i. e. If we abap-. 

don 
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don him and the gospel^ we cannot be fruitful in 
holiness or good works; and are very thankful for the 
provision he hath made, and the assistances be hath 
afforded us by his word, *' that we may bring forth 
much fruit/' 

Philip, ii. 13. ''For it is God who worketh in yoa 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure/' 

In this passage the apostle exhorts the Phtlippians 
to ''work out their own salvation with fear and trem* 
bling," from a grateful sense of the goodness of God 
in granting them, f^r that purpose, the instructions 
and motives of the gospel, bv which such convictions 
had already been awakened in them, as had excited 
them both to choose and perform what God required. 
The energy y or operation of God here dpoken of, 
seems to be the energy of instruction and persuasion. 
No doubt it is a very reasonable and powerful motive 
to us all to work out our salvation, that God, in un- 
speakable love and good>will, is cotitinually working 
in us, by the truths and motives of the gospel, to 
choose and perform vvhat he hath required of us. 

I Cor. XV. 10. " But by the grace of God I am 
what I am.*' 

Let any one carefully attend to the whole case of 
Paul's conversion, from being a persecutor to .be- 
come a preacher and an apostle of Jesus Christ, and 
then say whether it be reasonable to draw general 
conclusions respecting air men from such a case*, 
However, we will all readily adopt his words, and say, 
through the grace of (Sod, and bis favours freely 
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bestowed upon us by the gospel^ we are wkot we-^ 
are. 

Eph. ii. 8. ''For by grace are yesareci through 
faith; aiid that not of yourselves; it \% the gift o£ 
Ood/^ 

The word that doth not refer to faith, as is evident 
from the original, but la the preceding clause of the 
sentence* ''That ye are saved by grace through 
faith,** this '* is not of yourselves : it is the gift of 
God/' He is the sole author of this method of sal* 
vttion. 

Esekiet xxxvi. S5, 96, S7. ''Then will I sprinkle 

clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean : from 

all your filth in«8j» and from all your idols I will 

cleanse you. 

^' A new heart also will I ^ive you, and a new spirit 

will I put within your: and i will take away the' 

stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you 'a 

Keart of flesh. 

^' And I will put my spirit within you, and cause you 

to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my 

judgements and do them." ' 

Look into the prophet himself, and I think it will' 

appear, (hat this is a prediction of the restoration of 

the people of the Jews lo their own country at the 

end of the Babylonish captivity, and that afterwards 

they should no more return to the practice of idolatry y 

to which their fathers had been so prone. Now, the 

history of that people informs us that thid prediction 

was verified in fact.^ When God promi9catog}vetlieni> 

anews 
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a new heart, and to put a new spirit within theoi^ it 
relates to the particular subject spoken of> viz. ido* 
iatry: and> in reality, there was> a wonderful change 
>vrought In the dispositions and practice of that 
people in tlMS respect. This was efleoted by the deep 
impfessions made upon tben> by the righteous judge* 
ments of God for the idolatries of their forefathers 
and of themselves. But the new heart and new spifii 
muse not be understood of an universal or general 
change from evil to good>, because the whole suhse^ 
quent histiory of the Jews, and particularly in tbii 
gospel times, contradicts it. It may, however, reftt 
to some greater change to be produced in the mord 
character of the Jewish nation, on their return firom 
their present dispersion, produced by the considen^ 
tion of the band of God in it, as tbfS just punishment 
of their former vices. But it aeems a atrange perver- 
sion, to make this particular prediction to the retunv- 
ing captives, a general promise to mankind, at leasl 
to christians, of producing in them a thorough change 
of heart and life by the immediate operation of the 
spirit of God. This may be called, accommodating 
scripture passages ; hut it seems taking very bold 
liberties, of making what we please out of them, 
very inconsistent with a sincere belief m them, aa 
containing the word of God. 

Psalm li. 10. '^ Create in me a. clean heart, O God^ 
aad renew a right spirit within me.'^ 

We ought Bot to interpret the figurative express 
sion* o£ Hd>rew poetry loo literally, oi^ to expect is 

it 
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it the rigid accuracy of expression of our western 
prose. The Psalmist seems to mean no more by 
create, than to produce, or cause; which does not 
exclude the instrumentality of ordinary means^ any 
more than the word renew. Nay, the P«almist seems 
to expect that the clean heart must be aeated, and 
the right spirit renewed, not by an immediate opera- 
tion of sovereign and almighty grace, but by the 
instrumentality of those ordinary and usual means of 
grace which he had long enjoyed, and experienced 
the good effects of; and therefore he adds in the 
following words, ver. 11. " Cast me not away from 
thy presence,*' i. e. deprive me not of the ordinances 
of thy worship in the tabernacle, where thou mani- 
fcstest thy presence in a glorious manner, ^^ and take 
not thy holy spirit from me,'* i.e. that holy spirit 
with the irlluminat'ions of which he bad, as a prophet^ 
been so often favoured^ and from which he. had 
reaped great apiritual improvement. 
' Luke xxiii. 43. ^* Today shalt thou \>e with me ia 
Paradise." 

Although certain writers and teachers of religion 
profess, not to meivtion the case of the penitent thief 
to encourage presumption and carelessness in any 
one, yet they mention it so often, and insist on it so 
much, as an instance of a great and sudden change 
taking place at the last hour of a poor sinner's life, at 
the same time insinuating that the same change may 
take place in others (<< for the Lord's hand is not 
shortened^ that it cannot save,, neither his ear heavy, 

that 
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that it cannot bear>"} that I fear they do^ in fact, 
unhappily encourage presumption and carelesbness in 
many. Let us therefore consider this caae with a 
little attention. 

The above-mentioned writers, &c. take for granted^ 
what is byno means certain, that the penitent thief's 
knowletlge of Christ, and repentance of his own sins, 
commenced only at the time of his crucifixion along 
with Jesus. But is ii not possible, that the crime 
for which he suffered might have been committed a 
long time before^ though he had been apprehended 
for it only very lately ; when, whatever change might, 
in the mean time have been wrought in his character 
and conversation, the law must take its course, and 
he must suffer the punishment due to his misdeeds^ 
though he had repented of them very sincerely, and 
become a new man ? The evangelist has said nothing 
that precludes this supposition ; and therefore we are 
at liberty to make it, especially if it will contribute 
to render the circumstances of the narrative more 
consistent and accountable. Let us see then what 
those circumstances are. 

First, Observe that this penitent, in the reproof 
which he gave to his Itllow-criminal, makes a candid 
and ingenuous confession of his crimes, and the 
jusiice of his punishment, and Ma/ grounded upon 
a just and proper principle, ihefear of God. '^ Dost 
not thou fear God, seeing that thou also art in the 
same condemnation? And we indeed justly, for we 
receive the due reward of our deeds.*' This seems 

muck 
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mucb more like the language of one who bad long 
reflected upon, been seriously jEiffected with^and formed 
mature ccmclusions from the sad subject, than of one 
who was but just now struck with a conviciioA ^f bi» 
8ins> and a sense of his miserable state. 

Secondly, Observe also the clear and confident de- 
claration which he makes concerning Jesus. ^< Thi» 
mMih halh done nothing amiss/' Can we suppose 
this declaration made by a man who had nc^ known 
any thing of the person to whom he bears this testi* 
floony before this unhappy occasion } Doth it not 
seem rather the attestation of one who had had con* 
Btderable knowledge of the rectitude of his character 
and the unblameableness of his conduct ? . 
. There are> I readily acknowledge^ many difiicuV» 
tits attending the history of the penitent thief^ whichr- 
I have no occasion to eonaider in this place, it being* 
mfficient for my pment purpose to thow, that ikm 
doctrine of the probability of repentance at the article 
of death proving acceptable will no longer have coun* 
tenance from it. 

John vi. 44. 6S« '* No roan can come to me except 
it were given him of my Father^ Every man there- 
fore that hath heard and learned of the Father cometh 

unto me.-^ No man can come to me, except the 

Father who halh sent me draw him/' Now how is 
it that God is elsewhere said to draw men, but by 
the force of motives and instructions, which suppose 
that men have a power of attending to them and im- 
proving by them? It is also to be observed that> in 

the 
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the whole of the discourse, in which the words quotedt 
above are iniroduced, Jesus is blaming the Jews for 
their infidelity; and it would be very extraordinarjf 
indeed, if for this purpose he should make use of an 
argument, which would entirely exculpate them^ 
intimating that it was not in their power to do other* 
wise. 

Our Lord sufficiently gives us to understand m 
what sense he uses the word drawing in the passage 
quoted above. He explains himself ver. 45* ^^ It is 
written in the prophets.^ Isaiah liv. 13. ^< And 
they shall be all taught of God. Every man there* 
fore that hath heard and learned of the Father, com* 
eth unto me/' This was the way in which God the 
Father drew some of the Jews to. Christ at that time^ 
vis. such of them as, influenced by reverence, love 
and duty to him, beard attentively, and learned the 
truths which he had already taught them by Moset 
and the prophets ; but they who were of a differrm . 
spirit and conduct, with respect to the divine tnYths 
already revealed, could not come to Christ, who eon* 
stanlly referred them to the testimonies of Moses and 
the prophets in proof of his divine mission. To them 
*^ it was not given to know the mysteries of the king* 
doni of heaven,*' Matt. xiii. 11. Agreeably hereto 
he says on another occasion, <^ If any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it 
be of God, or whether I speak of myself," John vii. 
17. And he thus remonstrates against the unbeliev* 
ing Jews, chap. v. 39, &c. " Search the scriptures. 
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for in them ye think ye have eternal life : and they 
arc they which testify of roe. — But I know you, that 
you have ngt the love of God in you; — How can ye 
believe, who receive honour one of another, and seek 
not the honour that cometh fiom God only ?'* This 
appears plainly to be the language of one who cod» 
sidered the cause of the unbelief of these Jews a^ 
arising not from natural inability, or the withholding 
of the grace of God, but from contracted evil princi- 
l^les and habits, to which they determinedly adhered ; 
as hef speaks ver. 40, ^* Ye will not come unto me 
that ye might have life/' 

II. OF OnXOINAL SXIf. 

That mankind are considerable stifferers in conse* 
quence of the fall of Adam is. not denied j but all 
the eviU which Moses specifies as affecting his po« 
sterity on that account, are of a corporeal and tem- 
poral nature, viz. lalour, sorrow , aiid death. It is 
possible, indeed, that, the body being more subject to 
disease, the mind may be more feeble, and therefore 
more prone to comply with some temptations ; but 
then it should also be considered, that a sickly con- 
stitution is favourable to many virtues, and we see 
that a state of confirmed health is often highly dan- 
gerous in a moral respect ] so that upon the whole it 
is probable that our condition is more favourable to 
virtue thati that of Adam. That the sacred writers 
jdid not consider it as, upon the whole, worse thtin 
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his, is evident from their never giving the least hint, 
that any allowance will be made to men for that na* 
tural disadvantage. Nay, many of the sinful posterity 
of Adam are blamed more severely than he wa3 for 
his sin ; and if we consider his situation and the cir- 
cumstances of his fall, we cannot syppose that he 
had greater strength of mind to resist temptation than 
we are now possessed of. Since, however^ some 
particular texts are alleged, to prove that the nature 
of man is totally depraved by the fall, insomuch that 
all mankind, without exception, are now altogether 
incapable of any good thought, word, or action; 
and, moreover, that we are all subject to the everlast- 
ing wrath of God on account of the sin of Adam, I 
shall give a brief explication of the principal of those 
texts. 

Gen. vi. 5. '^ And God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the 6arth ; and that every imagina- 
lion of the thoughts of his heart was only evil conti- 
nually/' If we understand this passage hteraHy, it 
will be contradicted bv the character which is im- 
mediaptely afterwards given of Noah, of whom it is 
said, ver. 9. '* that he was a just man, and perfect in 
his generation, and that he walked with God.'' ' But 
it is plain that this wickedness of mankind was not 
owing to any nqtural depravity, which their derivai 
tion from Adam rendered necessary, but that it was a 
voluntary corruption, and had its^ rise from them- 
selves only; for it is said, ver. 18. that^' God looked 
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upon the earth, and behold it was corrupt ; for all 
flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth/' Be* 
sides^ this state of the world is alleged as a justifica- 
tion of the divine proceedings against them 5 whereas, 
if they had been corrupt by the netxssity of nature, it 
must have operated as a plea in their favour, with that 
being who considers our frame, and remembers that 
we are but dust. If he makes suitable allowance for 
I the infirmities of our lodieSf much more would he 
i consider the natural and necessary disorders of our 
minds. 

Job xiv. 4. '^Who can bring a clean thing out of 
an unclean ? not one/' This is a proverbial expres* 
sion, signifying that nothing can be morcperfect than 
its original ; but Job is not speaking in this place of 
the guilt and pollution of man^ but of his sorrows 
and mortality. 

Psalm li. 5. ^^ Behold I, was shapen in iniquity, and 
in sin did my mother conceive me." This also has 
very much the air of a proverbial expression, signify- 
ing great depravity of hearty and very early habits of 
vice. That it was not intended to express a natural 
and invincible propensity to vice, is plain, because 
that would be inconsistent with the tenor of the whole 
Ipsidui, in which the humble author seems disposed to 
aggravate rather than to extenuate bis offences, to 
which this last^mentiohed consideration would have 
greatly contributed. 

Rom. V. I8j 13^ 14. ^' Wherefore^ as by cue 
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!man sin entered into the world, and death by sin ; 
and so death passed upon all men^ for that all have 
sinned, &c/' 

I think a careftii and impartial reader will observe^ 
that the apostle speaks not here of the death of chil<* 
dren, whom he does not once mention, or refer to, 
through the whole argument. But he speaks of those 
tufao were not on\y capable of sinning, but had aciuallf 
sinned^ and refers us to the Mosaic history of man» 
Iciod in the ages between the fall of Adam and the 
giving of the law by Moses. Sin and dealh entered 
into the world by Adam, and death hath passed upom 
all men, for that all have sinned, consequently must 
have transgressed some law, ver. 14. ^^For, before 
the giving of the law by Moses, sin was in the worId> 
but sin is not imputed where there is no law :*' and 
4he law of Moses they could not sin against before it 
was given. *^ Nevertheless, death reigned from Adam 
to Moses, even over them that had not sinned kfUjt 
the nmilttude of Adam's transgression,'' i; e. by eat- 
iDg the forbidden Arnit, or violating any positive law 
of life given to them. What law then had they sin- 
ned against ^ Most evidently, the law of rigfateoutf- 
nes8 which God had written on their hearts ; the 
sanction of which they were aliK> well apprized of, 
|«8 the apostle speaks of the Gentiles in general, ch. i. 
38. of this epistle,) '^ who knowing the judgement of 
God, (that they which commit such things are worthy 
<tf death,) not only do the same, but have pleasure in 
Akew that sb Atevi." Hence it appears that the 
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apo&JLle does not speak of the sin of Adam being im- 
puted to make men sinners, and subject them to death ; 
but of actual and personal sins, and of death as the re« 
compeiise of them. Now look into the Mosaic history 
of this period, and we find before the flood *^ that the 
wickedness of men was great in the'eartb ^^'-^-Gen. vi. 5. 
<<The earth also was corrupt before God, and the 
earth was filled with violence. For all flesh had cor- 
rupted his way upon the earth/' ver. 11, 13.. And 

m 

after the flood, excepting the faith and obedience of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, we have little else re- 
corded besides transgressions of the law of righteous- 
I16S8 ; sins which men committed, though ^<not after 
the similitude of Adam's transgression/' As to the 
death of infants : God, the great giver of life, hath, 
undoubtedly, a perfect right to resumie it whenever 
it seemeth meet to his infinite wisiiom. But I do 
not recollect that the sacred writers do any where re- 
present it as a punishment either for Adam's sin^ or 
their own. In a few cases they speak of it as a pu- 
nishment of the sin of their immediate parents, but 
then^ as a pooishment to their parents who had ain* 
ned, not to the children who had not sinned. 
Rom. v. 6, 8. *' For when we were yet without 
strength, in due time, Christ died for the ungodly* 
'< But God commended his love towards us^ in that 
lyhila we were yet sinners^Christ died for us." 
Ijet the intelligent reader judge for himself, wfae* 
ther the apostle doth not speak hereof the state of man- 
kind particularly of himself and the persons be writes 
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to) before Christ's death, and the consequent puhliSa- 
tion of the gospel to the world, and intimate that the 
case is irery different since that happy even t ? Doth he 
not plainly make the distinction in both verses, that 
we might not mistake his meaning, '< when we were 
yet without strength, and while we were yet sinners ?" 
But doth the case continue the same, since Christ 
died, with those to whom the blessings of the gospel 
are imparted ? Then hath Christ died^ and the gospel 
been published in vain. Yet some writers represent 
the state of those for whom Christ died, and who have 
received the gospel, as just the same, as to strength^ 
with them who had not received it, and who lived before 
it was published. Surely, any of us would be dis- 
pleased to have our words wrested to purposes so 
different from our intentions, especially when we 
had endeavoured to guard them from such abuse, 
God our maker hath given us intelligent capacities^ 
suited to those discoveries which he hath made of his 
will, whether by the light of nature, or revelation^ 
he hath given us also freedom of choice and actiop for 
the conduct of ourselves ; he hath granted us the light 
and motives of the gospel for our fuller instruction and 
persuasion ; he is ever present with iis and read^ to 
assistour sincere endeavours to know and to do his will: 
surely then, it is unjust and ungrateful to him to say 
that we are still without strength ; and if we be sin- 
ners, it is wholly our own fault. As for the Gentiles^ 
even the worst of them, the apostle no where ascribes 
their want of strength^ to their not having received 
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from their Maker sufficient abilities to knotv and do 
his will acceptably^ ^t to their having voluntarily 
£orrupted themselves and one another, and thereby 
lost the abilities which God had given them, and be- 
come daad in trespasses and sins. 
/Born, vii, 7? 8. " Because the carnal mind is en- 
mity against God^ for it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indfied can be. So then, they that are 
in the flesh cannot please God.'* 

It appears tQ me that the apostle speaks here only 
of .personal character and conduct, and the effects of 
them in producing governing habits; but not at all 
of any corruption or depravity of the nature of man 
effected by Adam's sin, whereby he is become inca^ 
pable of doing that which is good, or of pitasing God. 
Adam, or his sin, is not mentioned by the apostle in 
treating of this subject. It is readily acknowledged^ 
that a person who at.taches himself to the gratificaiioD 
of bis carnal or sensual appetites and passions cannot 
perform the will of God, but must daily become more 
and more alienated from himy and from his duty: but 
this is saying no more than that a wicked man cannot 
be a good man, or please God so long as he continuefi 
wicked. But it by no means follows that this man is 
unable to hear, understand, and receive salutary con- 
v ctions from the truths of God, revealed by his Son 
J us Christ, and thereby become changed iii his sen- 
timents, dispositions, and conduct^ and from carnally 
minded become spiritually minded. The various forms 
of speech which the apostle uses in the preceding an4 
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following verses seem only to express one and the 
same thing, viz. the change produced in the dispo* 
sitions amd conduct of men by preaching the gospel 
to them, and their ^tteni ton to it, and sincere recep- 
tion of it, together with the happy effects' and con- 
sequences of it. 

Ephesians ii. 3. '< And were by nature children of 
wrath, even as others." 

If we compare the passages in which the apostle 

^ uses the word nature^ we shall find that he did not 
mean by it that internal frame, constitution, or con- 
dition of being wherewith God our maker bath form- 
ed OS ; but that external condition, or those out- 

• ward circumstances (especially wiih relation to God 
and religious concerns) in which Divine Providence 
hath caused us to be bofn and live. Human nature,, 
in our sense of the phrase, is the same in all mankind ; 

^ but different persons may be brought forth into life, 
and spend it under very different natural circum- 
stances, in the apostle's sense of the word nature. 
Thus Rom. ii. 14. he says, <« When the Getitiles, which 
have not the law, do*' by nature '* the things contained 
in the law ;"and ver. 27. " Shall not uncircumcision, 
which is by nature, if it fulfil the law, judge thee^ 
&c.^' He here plainly speaks not of an internal frame^ 
constitution, or powers, or what we call a naturep 
which the Gentiles had, different from that of the 
Jews ; but of their external, moral, and religious state 
and circumstances, as destitute of the instructions 
and assistances of the law of Moses, by which they 
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iireve tnoeh below the Jews* Again, ki the reman* 
»tfaiioe which he tetis us lie made to Pcter^ we find 
these words^ Gal. ii. 15. ^*We wiio are Jews by 
nature^ and not sinners of tlie Gentiles ; " when 
certainly he doth not mean to intimate that the Jews 
bad a different sort of nature, o)r internal constitution^ 
whereby they were Jews; but only we who are aatu- 
ral born Jews, and have all along enjoyed the privi* 
leges of that people. So liicewise iti the texf under 
consideration, havnug spoken of the Ephesians as for* 
xnefiy *'dead in trespasses amd sins, wherein, in time 
past,! ye watNced, according to the course of this world, 
accordiiigto tbeprineeof the power of: the air, the spirit 
tbat noiA^ wericeth in ihe children of disobedience; *? 
lie adds, ver. 3« '^ among wfaom also we all had our 
oonversation in tinies past, tn the lust of our flesh, 
fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the mind.*' 
Obeerve, hitherto he speaks of external condition and 
ctrcofnstances, and of personal character and actual 
vices, and not at all of internal constitution, « or a na- 
teive corrupted by the ejects of Adam's sin. He adds : 
^'and were by nature children of wratfa, even as. 
otbei^,^' i. e. (conformable to his i^c of the word no* 
4w£ in other places) in consequence of our birth and , 
situation anf^ong ^jshildren of disobedience, wbere w« 
were kept ignorant of the truth, deoeivcftd by false 
principles, and miaied by bad eaampks, we o.ur« 
sdiFes were children of wrath, as others about us w^re^ 
and -many atill continue. By children ofwn^hl ^p** 
pcAesd the apostb does not meaa here chfmds cf ike 
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wrath and displeasure of God, but only describe* 
further the personal character of those whom he so 
ctefiominates. As in the clow of the farmer verse he 
had mentioned cAi^e;?, or sons of disobedience, i,^ 
lUsobedient chihiren, (and Peter^ lEpist.i. t4. speakf 
of obedient children^ in the original k is children of 
obedience) so here he tnention« children of wrath, i. e« 
\irra1htul5 furiouS) malignant^ and mischievous pen* 
sons. In a striking and beautiful figore^ he represeaU 
disobedience and wrath under the persona of twd 
fmitfol mothers, whose ofispring they had. been* 
Accordingly, when, the apostle comes ia the begiivf 
Aing of the fourth chapter to exiiort the Ephesiad 
4hristi«ns to a eonversatiati conformable tatfAe vocwf 
tion wherewith they were called, and quite the reverse 
•f the description he gives in this terse of their forafier 
character and conduct,, be begins with describing it 
thuS) ver. 9, 3« ^'witb all lowliness and raeeki^ess} 
with long-suflTering, forbearing otie another in love; 
endeavouring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace/' He also concludes the chapter thus: ^*Jjtt 
all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
evil speaking be put away from you ; with all malicec 
and be ye kind one-to anat her, tender-hearted, forgiv* 
ing one another, even as God for Christ's sake hath for* 
given you." Do we not see a greater propriety and force 
in these exhortations, when we consider them, as ad>^ 
dressed to persoos who had formerly been children of 
wrath f 
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III. OF ELECTION AND REPROBATION. 

Boin.ix. 11, &c. " For ih6 cbiMren being not yet 
bocn^ lieither having done any good or evil, that the 
purpose of God according to election might stand, 
not of works, but of him that callelh, it was said 
unto her. The elder shall serve the youngtr $ as it 
16 written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 
baled. W^at. shall we say then ? Is there unrigh- 
teousness with God ? God forbid I For he saith to 
Moses, I will have mercy on whoni I will have 
Mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will 
liave compassion. So then it. is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God thai 
thoweib mercy,*' &c. 

Tbe«e verses, and the whole of this chapter, relate 
not to the election of particular persons to eternaV 
life, but to the calling of the Gentiles, and the rejec*- 
tion of the Jews from the privileges of the gospel; 
and it is manifest that the apostle is i>ot speaking in 
this pUfce of Xh^Jinal state, or indeed of the persons^ 
©f Elasu and Jacob, but of their posterity, ^nd that only 
m'ith a view to temporal privileges and prerogatives. 

The whole body of christians, consisting of Jews 
and Gentiles, are frequently styled the chosen and 
elect. of God J on account ot their external privileges, 
as the whole Jewish nation had been so named before 
on the same account. This is an easy and plain sense 
oi election i reflects not at all on the perfections of 
God^ .is consistent with the offers and exhortations of 
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scripture, and preserves a harmony between the 
laiigiTat^ oF the Old and New Testament. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that in order 
to vindicate the divine conduct in the calling of the 
Gentiles, the apostle alleges some facts, in which 
tKit whole nations but particular persons are spoken 
of, and whith seem to imply that their minds were 
under supernatural influence in forming lad as well as 
^oocf resolutions ; and there are other passages of scrip- 
ture which at first sight seem' to took the same way. y 

The hardness of Pharaoh's heart, Cxod. ix. ]6« 
Rom. ix. 17* the obstinacy of Sihon king t)f Hesh* 
bon, Dent. ii. 30. and the unbelief of many of the 
Jews, Isa. vir 10. Matt. xiii. 14. Mark iv. ]2.Luke 
viii. 10. John xii* 40. Acts xxviii. S6. Rom xi. 8. 
are all ascribed to the pxirpose, act, or decree of Goi], 
wbo had important designs to answer by means of 
these blameable determinations of men. On the other 
hand, when persons believe and obey the gospel, it is 
ascribed to the divine influence upon du^ir minds. 

Matt. xi. 25. *' I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes. Even s >, Father, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight/' John vi, 37. 'All that the Father 
giveih me shall come tome." See also John xv.i. 
Acts xvi 14. *' And the Lord opened the heart of 
Lydia, that slie attended to the things that were spoken 
of Paul." Moreover, everything oF this nature is' 
expressly referred to the. arbitrary disposition of God, 
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ia Rom. iy* 18, 93* '^Therefore hath he mercy on 
whom he wilt havfs mercyi and whom h« wUl he 
hardenetb. Thou wilt say, theu» unto, me, Why 
doth he yet find fault ? for who hath reusted.hid wril? 
Nay but, O man, who art thou, thai theu i^pUeat 
against God ? Shall the thing formed say unto hi;n) 
that formed it^ Why hast thou made mft thus ? Hath 
not the potter power over the clay, of the same lufnp. 
to make one vessel unto honour^ and another unto 
dishonour ? What if Ged, wilK»)g to show hia ^ralh^ 
and to make his ppwer known, endured withmoch 
long'SufTef ing the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction | 
and that he might make known the riches of bis glory 
Oil the vessels of mercy^* which he bad before pre<* 
pared unto glory.'* 

To understand such passages aa theie» we shtnild 
consider that^ in the language of the scripturtBaj God 
is said to do those thi'ngs which come to pass accorii* 
ing to the natural course of things, as well as to per« 
form things of a miraculous nature ; because they 
take place in consequence of the laws which he has 
originally established. And certainly, if God had not 
made men liable to be seduced by temptation, they 
would not have sinned,^ any more than tbey could em- 
^brace truth without the means of becoming acquainted 
with it; and it must depend upon the good pleasure 
of God, whether he will afford men more or fewer 
advantages for* attaining to kna\^'ledge, virtue, and 
happiness. But, notwithstanding this, if the means 
have been such as would have been effectual, provided 
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there had been no€riiaiiai prejudice to frustrate tbenij 
men arf blamed^ and Grod is ju;it and wise in punish- 
ing tbeoiy as well as in rewarding those whose minds 
areao disposed as to receive advantage from the means 
of virtue and knowledge wl)ich are afforded them. 

Now, that in this sense the sacred writers consi- 
dered God as just to all mankind^ is evident from the 
many earnest exhortations aikl expostulations address* 
ed to sinners in the books of scripture, and from the 
blame and reproach which men are represented as in« 
curring when they "continue in vice and ignorance. 
It is not possible that any persons could be* so incon* 
sistent with ihemselves, as to exhort sinners to repent^ 
and to blame and reproach them .for not repenting, if 
they did not consider them as having a natural power 
to comply with the exhortation. Nay^ in this very 
passage of the aposile Paul, which is, perhaps, the 
most favourable to the doctrine of absolute decrees of. 
any thing in all the books of scripture, Gud is repre- 
sented as *^ enduring, with much long-sufiering, the 
vessels of wrath &tted to destruction]" which evident- 
ly implies (hat they had sufficient power and time to 
•repent,, and to prevent their, impending destruction ^ 
and therefore' proves that, their destruction . was not' 
decreed, but in case of their impeniteuce. 

How much. soever, therefore, the sacred writers re- 
fer, to God upon particular occasions, and whatever 
use they may suppose that his infinite wisdom will, 
make of the errors and vices of some individuals of 
maokitid,. in order to promote t{ie, interests of. truth 
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and virtue more at large, we cannot hut conclude 
that they considered every man's own determination 
as final with respect to his future state ; and it is to 
be observed, that neither the obstinacy of Pharaoh 
nor even the infidelity of the Jews had any necessary 
connection with their state after death. The former 
might be bard-hearted with respect to the Hebrews^ 
and either rewarded for other virtues, or punished for 
olher vices, in a future state ; and if the unbelieving Jews 
^ere in other respects such men as Paul, who had a 
zeal for God, though not according to kno>A ledge, 
they may find mercy in the day of judgement. Thtre 
is not a single passage in the scriptures which repre« 
sents the future misery of any individual of mankind 
as determined by an arbitrary decree of God ; but a 
thousand passages in which it is expressly said, that 
the future stale of all mankind depends entirely upon 
their own voluntary actions. 

After these observations, short remarks on another 
passage may suffice f(»r the purpose of this section. 

Rom. viii. 88. '^And we know that all things 
work together for good to them that love 9»^> ^^o 
^re the called according to his purpose, f'or whom 
he did foreknow, he did also predestinate, to be con- 
formed to the jmage of his son, that he might be the 
first- born among many brethren. Moreover, whom 
be did predestinate, them he also called ; and whom 
he called, them be also justified ; and whom be jus- 
tified, them he also glorified.^' 
• All that we caa fairly infer from thia passage ia, 
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(hat the end of the christian dispensaiiin, or of the 
calling of mankind to the faith of the gospel, is their 
sane tificat ion and future glory ; for it is manifest that 
all who zrc called arc noi justified. If this term calltd' 
be restricted in its meaning, let it be restricted by St. 
Paul himself, viz. to xYios^ who hve God \ which is 
sufficiently represented as depending upon men them* 
selves, by being the subjects of precept and exhorta- 
tion. ^^Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart," &c. 

IV. OP THE DIVINITY OP CHRIST. 

Nothing can be more evident, from the whole tenor 
of the New Testament, than thai the person who \i 
distinguished by the name of the Father is the only 
true God, exclusive of the Sow, or any other being 
whatever. Nevertheless, there are some single and 
unconnected passages, especially in our translation of 
the Bible, which seem to favour the contrary opinion, 
namely, that of the divinity of Christ. The intimate 
union which subsisted between God and Christ, the 
powers communicated to him by God, especially after 
his resurrection and ascension, and the distinguished 
honours conferred upon him, easily lead us to the 
genuine sense of the most considerable of these ex* 
pressions, and make it evident that nothing was meant 
by them in the least derogatory from the sale proper 
divinity and absolute supremacy of the Father. 

f. Christ, being appointed the king and judge of 
nen^ has- powers given bim adapted to those offices^ 
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cBpecialty ft knowledge of the human hearty tttid the 
{Prerogative of declaring the forgiveness of sin, which 
always accompanies regal aulhority ; but being assisted 
by divine wisdom and discernment, as well as by 
divine power, in the exercise of this high office,* it id 
in effect the same thing as the judgement and mercy 
of God displayed by the 'instrumentality of Jesuft 
Christ. We ought not, therefore, to be surprised at 
such expressions as these> Matt. ix. 4. <' And Jesus 
knowing their thoughts/' Jc/hn ii. 25. " He knew 
what was in man.*' Matt. ix. ft. ** Thy sins be forgiven 
thee." The multitude, who saw Christ exerting a mi- 
raculous power upon this occasion, and heard him ex- 
press himself in this manner, had no idea of his claiming 
any extraordinary power, as naturally inherent in him" 
self; for it is said, ver. 8» thai." when the multitude 
Saw it, they marvelled, and glori6ed God, who had 
given such power unto men.*' The scribes and phari- 
wet%^ indeed, said within themselves, upon this occa-* 
Sion, ver. S. "This man blasphemeth." But the Jews 
called it WflipAewiy to pretend to be the Christ; for 
. when the high priest solemnly adjured our Lord by the 
living God, Malt. xxvi. 63. that he would tell him 
« whether he was the Christ, the son of God," and 
our Lord expressly replied that he was the Christ j 
y»t read, ver. 63. " then the high priest rent his clothes^ 
saying. He hath spoken blasphemy.*' 

Col. ii. 9. '^ In him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
godhead bodily.'* This is a very proper expression, 
strictly and literally true, though Christ himsctf 
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was a mere man> since the wisdom and power of thft 

one true God, the Father, were manifest in and acted 

by hitn, agreeably to his own declarations^ that ^* the 

wotdd which he spake were not his own, but the 

Father's who sent him, and that the Father within 

him did the works/' Nay, this very exfHression, that 

the fullness of the godhead dwelled or resided in him, 

seems to imply that it did not naturally belong to 

him. Biesides, phrases similar to this are applied by 

way of figure to cBristians in general. They scft said 

to fee " partakers of the divine nature,'' ST Pet. i. 4. " to 

be filled with all the fulness 6f God," Eph. iii. 19. and 

to ^< be the fullness of him, that filleth all in ^ll,''£ph« 
i. 13. 

These observations will easily help ns to understand 
what is meant by Christ being called'^ the image of the 
invisible God/' S Cof. iv. 4. Col. i. 15. and "the ex* 
press image of his person," Heb. i. 3. and also bis 
being "in the form of God," Phil. ii. 6. for they all 
allude to the divinp power and wisdom which were di** 
splayed in him when he was on earth, but more espe* 
cially now that he is ascended into heaven : at the same 
time, Christ being called only the image of God, is a 
sufficient intimation that he is not Ood himself. In* 
deed, if this expression was to be allowed to be any 
proof of the divinity of Christ, it would follow that Adam 
was God; ftr it is said) Gen. J. fid, 27. that "God 
•made man in his own image, and after his likeness/' 
It is with as Uttle appearance of reason that Christ 
u Wfgatd to be very and tt^ln^ Qoi, bei3aU8e he is 
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styled the Son of God; for all christians have the same 
appellation, 1 John iii. 2. "Now are we the §on» of 
God." We are also called not only ihe children^ but also 
"the heirs of God/* and ''joint heirs with Christ/* 
Rom. viii. 17* Adam is more especially called the "son 
of God/' Luke iii. 18. and Ephraimis called ^' his 
dear son/' Jer. xxxi. 20. 

John X. 3fO, " 1 and niv Father are one/' xiv. 10. " I 
am in the Father, and the Father in me :" that is, we 
are one in design and interest. But whatever be the 
union bet^'een the Father and- the son ; it* is of such a 
kind, that his disctpU&are capable of it with respect to 
them both; for, in Christ's prayer for his disciples, he 
says, John xvii. 20. "Neither pray I for \hese alone, 
but for them also who shall believe on me through 
their word ; that they all may be one, as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in 

us. And the glory which thou gavest me, I have 

given them, that they may be one, even as we are one : 
I in them, and thou in me, that they mny be made per- 
fect in one; and that the world may know that thou hast 
sent me, and.-hast loved them as thou hast loved me.'' 

John V. 23. "That all men should honour the son, 
even as they honour the Father;" that is, as well ai the 
Father. The same word is used, where it can have no 
other sense, rn John xvii. 23. "And hast loved them 
as thou hast loved me ;" that is, not in the sarae degree, 
l)ut likewise. To explain the sense of the entire passagt 
in which ihe words above mentioned occur, let it be 
observed, that the Jews had persecuted JesUs^ because 
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he had made a man whole on the sahbath day. By wa/ 
of apology, he says, ver. 17. " My Father worketb 
hitherto/' that is, in thecourseof his providence, on the 
sabbath as well as on other days, *^ and I work ;" that 
is, on the sabbath day also. Upon this the pharisees were 
more enraged, ^^ because hecalled Gi>d his Father, and 
because he made himself* (not'* equal with God," as we 
render it) but like unto God, assuming so much of his 
prerogative, as to claim the privilege of working on the 
sabbath day as well as God. However, to show them 
that he meant nothing arrogant in what he had said^ 
and that this privilege was given to him by God, he 
immediately replies, ver. 19. "Verily verily I say unto 
you, The Son can do nothing of himself, but what, he 
seeth the Father do ; for what things soever he doth, 
these also doih the son likewise." He then proceeds 
to represent all his extraordinary power as the gift of 
his Father : ver. 20. " For the Father loveth the son, 
and showeth him all things that himselt doeth ; and he 
will show him greater things than these, that ye may 
marvel. For as the Father raiseth up the dead, and 
quickeneth them, even so the sen quickeneth whom 
he will. For the Father judgeth no man, but hath com- 
mitted all judgement unto the son, that all men should 
honour the son, even as they honour the Father. He 
that honoureth not the son^ honoureth not the Father 
who hath sent him." Indeed, this very last clause 
sufficiently shows that the honour to which Christ is 
entitled is not on account of what he is, or has, of 
himself 'f but on account of what he derives from God, 
as bis ambassador, 

II. Very 
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II. Very high titles are justly given to Christ as the 
fdutider of the christian religion, and especially as 
^iifierintending the affairs of his i^hurch, and as con<i- 
trolling whatever can affect the interest of his cburcb. 
Thus the author of the epistle to the Hebrews styles 
him ^' the author and finisher of our faith/' Heb. xii, 
^. He is also said to be the ''head over air things to 
his church/' Eph. i. j2. These highiitles are attribu- 
ted to Jesus with respect to the state of glory, and uni- 
versal dominion, to which he is exalted by the Father. 

The author of the epistle to the Hebrews makes use 
of a phrase of the same import with this of the apostle 
John, wHer^he only means to express the unchange- 
ableness of the dbctrine of Christ, as the connection 
of it, with what goes before and after, makes very evi- 
dent. Heb. xiii. 7. " Remember them which have the 
tule over you, who have spoken unto you the word of 
Ood, whose faith follow, cotisidering the end of their 
conversation, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, today, 
and for ever, fie not carried away with diverse and 
strange doctrines.*' The whole is intended to inculcate 
la steadfast adherence to Che genuine -ductrinei of Jesus 
Christ. . ' 

It is plain,, from many passages in the book of Re^ 
velation, that the author of it considered Christ -as a 
person subordinate to the Father, and the minister of. 
his will, and therefore no single expression should be 
interpreted.in such a manner as to make it imply tht 
contrary. The very first words of the book sufficiently 
express this, ^' The revdatioti of Jesus Christ, whiek 

God 
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God gave unto him." Ver. 6. "Who has made ut 
kings aiid prit*$ts un(o Gotl and (or rather tvefi) 
his Father." ii. 36. << And he that overcomelh, and 
keepeth iny words unto the. eii«l, to hicn will I give 
p«wer over the ii[ations->eveii as f received of my Fa«* 
ther." iii. 12. ^Mlirn that overcoiiteik will I make a 
piitar id the tcaipteof my God, and be shall go na 
CAore oat, and I will write ttpon htm the name of my 
QoAf ami the name of the city of itiy Gad| which ia 
new Jerasaieto) which cometh down oul of heaven 
from my God." Ver. fih ^'Tfr him thai overcometh 
will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I 
also overcamci ami am set down i^itb my Father in 
his throne." Further^ thia writer^ evidently speaking 
of GhriM ia.his highest capaeity, uses the following 
expressions: ver. 14. '^ These things saith the Amen> 
the faithful and true witness, the beginning (or the 
most excellent) of the creation of God |" which 
j^lainly implies that, bow excellent soever he may be, 
he is but a creature. 

Matt, xxviii. 29. ^' And lol am with you always^ 
even to the end of the world." Christ, who is consti- 
tuted head over all things to his church, undoubtedly 
takes care of its interests, and attends to whatever con* 
cerns his disciples ; and being with a person, and taking 
care of him, are, in the latiguage of scripture, equiva- ' 
lent expressions. See Gen. xxi. 30, M4 xxviii. lA* 
xxxix. 2. Besides, Christ, having a near relation to this 
earth, may even be personally present with his dt8« 
ciple3 when they little think of it. But it is by no 

means 
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means necessary that he be personally present every 
^here at the same time; since God may communicate. 
to him a power ot knowing distant events, ot* \v bich he 
appeared to be possessed when Lazarus w.as sick« Thi» 
is- certainly no greater a power than God may com* 
municate to any of bis creatures. ^ 

Another passage which seems to suppose the om* 
nipresence of Christ is. Matt, xviii. 23. ^^ For where 
two or three are gathered together in my name^.theie am 
I in the midst of them/' But if we consider the whole 
of this passage^ in which our Lord is speaking of the 
great power of which his apostles would be possessed, 
'and especially of the efficacy of their prayers, we shall 
be satisfied, that he could only mean by thrs form o£ 
expression to represent their power with God, wheiv 
they were assembled as his disciples, and prayed so a» 
became his disciples, to be the same as his own power, 
with God ; and God heard him always. That our 
Lord could not intend to speak of himself as the God 
who heareih prayer ^ is evident from his speaking of 
the Father, in this very place, as the person who was 
to grant their petitions, ver. 1 9. *^ Again I say unto 
you, that if two of you shall agree on earth, as touchr 
ing any thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of my Father who is in heaven." 

IIL Considering the great power with which Christ 
was invested on earth, and more espeitially the autho* 
nty to which he is exalted now that he is in heaven, 
it is certainly right that a very high degree of respect 
should be paid to him ; and from the manner in which 

t is 
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this is expressed, and especially because the word wor* 
ship is made use oi' on those occasions, in our English 
translation, some persons have been confirmed in their 
opinion, that he is the proper object of supreme or di- 
vine worship, and is therefore truly and properly God; 
but any person who will consider the real import of the 
following passages must see that they afford nofounda-^ 
tion for such a conclusion. 

Heb. i. 6. ** When God bringcth in the first-begot* 
ten into the world, he saith, Let all the angels of 
God worship him." Also the leper, Malt. viii. «. the 
ruler. Matt. ix. 1 8. the woman of Canaan, Matt. xv. 25*. 
the poor people in the ship. Matt. xiv. 33. and his 

disciples. Matt, xxviii. 9. 1 7- are all said to have 

worshipped him. But the very circumstances in which 
this worship was paid to Christ sufficiently prove thai 
divine worship was not intended ; because it is well 
known that the Jews had no expectation of any other 
person than a man tor their Messiah ; and when Nico- 
demus was cotivinced of the miraculous power of Jesus^ 
he concluded, not that he was Gody but that he must 
have been "impoweredby God;*' for he says, Johniii. 2. 
** Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from 
God; f()r no man*can do these miracles that thou 
decst, except God be with him." Besides, it is well 
known that the Greek word, which in the above-men- 
tioned passages is rendered worship, is frfquently used 
to express a very high degree of res»pect ; but such as 
may be lawfully paid to men of a proper character and 
rank. And indeed our word worship^ though it is now 

appropriated 
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appro]^rialed to thftt worship which is duetto God onfyy 
was formerly ivsed with greater latitude^ and even i^ 
CKtr traAislation of the Bible ; as when a servant, in one 
of owr Saviour's parables^ is said to have fallen down 
and tfforshipped his mastery saying, *^ Have palience 
with me^ and I will pay thee all :" where cerlainly di- 
vine worship could not be -meant. It* is also an evi- 
dence of this use of the word, that in our snarriage 
service tbe man ii directed to say to the womdnj, 
** With my body I thee worship j" and the terms tt/or- 
^p and worshipful are still applied lo several of our 
aaagistrates and bodies of men* 
^ Also, in the Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
inent^ the same wofd that we render worship in Ibt 
New 16 frequently used where supreme worship eoald. 
not be intended. Otherwise Abraham must be sup* 
posed to have intended to pay supreme worship to tha 
angels, when he took them to be men ; and to tha 
sons of Heth, when he was making a bargain witk 
them for a piece of ground to bury his dead. 

IV. Arguments have been brought to prove the 
divinity of Christ from the names and titles^ which are 
given to him, a^ well as from tht peweis ascribed to 
bim, and the worship that is paid.to hin) ; but if we - 
consider the proper meaning of other scripture names,, 
and the occasions on which they were conferred, we 
must be satisfied, that very little stress is to be laid on 
such an argument as this. 

Isaiah vii. 14. ^* Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and 
bear a son, »nd shall call his name Emmanuel.'' Matt. 

i. 33. 
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i. 23: ^* Bebold, a virgin »iiall be with child, and bear a 
^on, and shall call his name E'vimanuel, whu:h is, bc« 
iiig interpreted, God with us/' These texts have been 
thought to imply that Christ is a compound being, or 
that he is God mcarnate; but if we consider other in* 
stances of names imposed by the divine direction in 
the scriptures, we shall find that they do not always 
express any thing characteristic of the person on whom 
they are imposed,* but that they were intended to be a 
memorial of some divine promise or assurance re-* 
apecting things of a public and general concern. Thus 
the prophet Isaiah, vii. 1, &c. was directed to call his 
son Shear Jashuby which signifies n remnant shall re* 
turn, to express to the Jews, that only a small number 
of their enemies should return from the invasion with' 
which they then threatened them, or that a number 
of their own people who had been carried captive should 
return. Another child he was directed to call Alaher* 
shalaihaskbaz, on a similar account ; and of Jerusalem 
it is said, '^ This is the name wherewith she shall be 
called, the Lord our righteousness," to express that 
God would appear in that character to his people. In^ 
like manner the Divine Being, admitting that he ap* 
pointed Christ to be called Emmanutl, might do it to 
engage, to manifest his own presence with his people^ 
by protecting and blessing them, and inflicting ven- 
geance on their enemies and oppressors. For this* 
prediction was given upon the occasion of an invasioa^ 
by the Israelites and Syrians. 

Isaiah ix. 6. ^^ Unto us a child is boni> ubIo «s a 

son 
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son is given, and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder; and his name shull be called wonderful^ 
counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting father, 
the prince of peace/' Tnahis, as in the former case, 
these titles may not express what Christ isj hut what 
God will manifest himself to be in him, and by-him ; 
80 that, in the dispensation of the gospel, God, the 
wise and benevolent author of it, will appear to be a 
wonderful counsellor, the everlasting father, and the 
prince of peace. If this name be supposed to charac- 
terize Christ himself, it will by no means favour the 
common doctrine of the Trinity ; because it will make 
him to be the Father, or the first person, and not the 
Son, or the second person. Besides, whatever powers 
or dignitie^ are to be possessed by Christ, it is suffi* 
ciently intimated in this place, that he does not hold 
them indtpeiident and underived ; since he himself, 
and all the blessings wtiich he bestows, are said to be 
giveuj that is, by God; and at the conclusion of the 
pr.ophecy, in the next verse, it is said, that the '^ zeal 
of the Lord of hosts will perform this." I would also 
observe, that that part of the title on which the greatest 
stress has been laid may be rendered *' the mighty God 
my father for ever, or4hc mighty God is my father for 
ever,*' \^hich is exactly agreeable to many declarations 
of the scripture concerning Christ, and his usual title 
of ^^ the son of God;" and to this the angel, in his 
salutation of Mary, might probably allude, when be 
said, Luke i. 32. '^ He shall be great, and shall be called 
the son of the highest ;" and it is very observable, that 

what 
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what he adds corresponds most remarkably with the 
remainder of this very prophecy of fsaiah. The pro* 
phet says, ver. 7. ** OF the increase of his government^ 
and peace, there shall be no end, upon the throne of 
David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to esta- 
blish it, with judgement and with justice, from hence- 
forth even for ever.'* The angel ways, ** He shall be 
great, and shall he called the son of the (iighest, and 
the Lord God shall give unto htm the throne of his fa« 
ther David, and he shall reign over the house of Jacob 
for ever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end/' 

V. Many of the texts which are usually alleged in 
proof of the divinity of Christ, relate to God the 
Father only. One of the most remarkable of these is 
John i. !• ^^ In the beginning was the word^ and the 
word was with God, and the word was God. The same 
was in the beginning with God. All things were made 
by him, and without him was not any thing made 
that was made. In him was life, and the life was the 
light of men ; and the light shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehended it not. There was a man 
sent from God, wiiose name was 4ohn. The same 
came for a witness, to bear witness of the light, that 
all men through him might believe. He was not that 
light, but was sent to bear witness of that light. Thai 
was the true light, which ligbteth every man that com* 
cth into the world. He was in the world, and the 
world was made by him, and the world knew him not. 
He came unto his own, and his own received him not. 
A«m1 the word was jriade ftesh^ and dwelt among iis, 

and 
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fad w« behold hia glpry, the glory a$ of the only be- 
gotten of ihe Father, ful) of grace 2uid truth." 

Thesie wojrtUj interpreted ui the iivost literal manner^ 
only imply that th^ word, or Christ, had a beirig before 
the creation ef the world ; th^t he had the title of God, 
or of a GW, and wa9 ihe instrument by whom the 
•upreme God made all tbiiigs ; but they by no means 
imply that he was true and very God ; for i^agislrates 
and others are sometimes called gods, on account of 
their power and dominion, in which they resemble 
God. Nay the derivation of Christ from the Fath^r^ 
and cooaequently his dependence upon him^ is suffi- 
ciently expressed by his being called, in the Ust of these 
verses, ** the only begotten of the Father." 

To me, however, it appears, that the apostle does 
fiot speak of the pre-existence of Christ in this place^ 
but only of the power and wisdom of God, which 
dwelled or tabernacled in bis flesh ;' and that be pro- 
bably me^nt to condemn some false opinions concern- 
ing the hgos (which is the Greek ^r pjord) which are 
Jcxvown to have prev$iil^d in his time. Now, in cbn- 
4riAdiction to them, the s^po^tle here asserts, ^lat by the . 
Ufwd ef Qq4 we ar^ npt to understand any being dir - 
fAinot from God, but only ihe ppa/er. or energy of God, 
which is so much mih Qody that it properly beloi^s 
to his nature, a^ivd is iiqt ftt ftU dJMinct from God him^ 
t^l and that the same power which produced alj 
)bii)g& w^s manifest to m^n in . t^e person of Jesus 
glferisAj who w»8 .*?nt to,.e«li^hten tjhe. world; thajt 

MH>H^iMP i^vw/^r.m^Q )y^ %w\^ it. wail PM ^fM^sv^i- 
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ledged by the world, ^hen it was revealed in this man* 
ner, not even by God's peculiar people, the Jews ; and 
notwithstanding this power was manifested in a more 
sensible and constant manner than ever it had been be* 
fore, dwelling in human flesh, and tabernacling, or 
abiding some considerable time among us ; so that bis 
glory was beheld, or made visible to Aiortal eyes^ and 
was full of grace and truth. 

Rom. ix. 5. " Whose are the fathers, and of whom^ 
as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all^ 
God blessed for ever." This may with eqtial propriety 
and truth be rendered, Gody who is over all, be blessed 
for ever., the former sentence ending with the word 
come ;-aind since no ancieiit manuscripts are pointed, 
all the pointings have been made and the different sen- 
tences have been distinguished as fallible men have 
thought the best sense required. It affords an argu- 
ment favourable to my construction of these words, 
that it is usual with the apostle Paul to break out into 
a doxology, or form of thanksgiving to God, after men- 
tioning any remarkable instance of his goodness. See 
Eph. iii. 21.1 Tim. i. 17. vi, 16. See also 1 Pet.iv. 1 !• 
Indeed, it is very common in Jewish writings to add a 
doxology after barely mentioning the name of God. 

1 John V. 20. ^' And we know that the son of God 
is come, and hath given us an understanding, that we 
may know him that is true, and we are in hvm that is 
true, even in his son Jesus Christ. This is the true 
God, and eternal life." This last clause is manifestly 
explanatory of the title him that is truey or the true one, 
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in the preceding clauses, of whom the son of Godi has 
given us an understandings or with whom he has made 
us acquainted. As the word even is a mere addition 
of our translators, instead of we are in him that is iruey 
even in his son Jesus Christ, we may read, We are in 
him that is true, in or by his son Jesus Christ; and 
this makes a far more consistent sense, and may be 
considered as an allusion 4o the words of Christ ad- 
dressed to the Father, and recorded by this very apostle. 
John xvii. 3. ** This is life eter\ial, that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou'hastsent." Without this interprttation these two 
texts would flatly contradict one another; for bow can 
the Father be the only true God, if the son be true 
God also? 

1 Cor. i. 23, 24. ^^ But we preach Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and untp the Greeks 
foolrshness ; but unto them that are called, both Jews 
and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom 
of God." The meaning of this plainly is, that the 
power and wisdom of God were displayed in this very 
circuhfistance of the crucifixion of Christ, which was 
iiuch a stumbling-block, and appeared so foolish to 
men ; agreeably to what he immediately adds, " for the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weak- 
ness of God is stronger than men." That which the 
Jews and Greeks had rejected, as foolish and weak^ 
was in reality, and appeared to those who were called, 
and who were taught to understand it bett'er^ to surpass 

the wi$dom and power of man. 
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Tit. ii. 13. ^* Looking for that Wesaed hope, and the 
glorious appearan^re of the great God^ and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ." In this place God and Christ are men* 
tioned as distinct persops, the judgement of the world 
being sometimes ascribed to the one, and sometimes 
to the pther ; which is easily accouated for by consi* 
dering that, in that grea( day, Christ acts by commisf 
sion from God, and will come in the glory of his Fa* 
ther, and of the holy angels, as well as in his own glory, 
upon that most solemn occasion. 

John^^;c. S8. <' Thomas answered and said unto him^ 
My Lord, and my God." Thi? is an abrupt ezclama* 
tion, and no connected sentence at all, <and seems to 
have proceeded from a conviction, suddenly produced 
in the apostle's mind, that he who stood before him 
was, indeed, his Lord and master, raised to life by the 
power of God. The resurrection of Christ and the 
power of God had so near a connection, that a con- 
viction of the one could not but be attended with an 
acknowledgement oF the ather J and therefore they are * 
frequently mentioned together, the one as the causey 
and the other as the effect. Rom. i. 4. *' Declared to 
be the son of God with power, by the resurrection from 
the dead>" Rom. vi. 4. <^ Raised from the dead by the 
glory of the Father." x. 9, " If thou shalt confess • 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe with 
thine heart, that God has raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved." Here we plainly. see, that he 
only wlio raised Christ from the dead is styled Gad, and 
not Christ, who ^as raised by his pow^r. * 
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1 Tina, vi, 13^ fee. " I giv€ thee charge in the sight 
t)f God, who quickeneth ali things, and before Jesus 
Christjwho before Poniias Pilale witnessed a good con- 
fession, that thou keep this commandment without 
spot unrcbukahie; until the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which in his times he bhall show, who is the 
(>lessed and only potentate, the King of kings, and Lord 
of lords ; who only hath immortality, dwelling in the 
light which no man can approach unto, whom no man 
hath seen, nor can see: to whom be honour and power 
everlasting, amen." The meaning of this passage, as 
the construction of ^he words in the original incon* 
testably proves, is as follows ; which appearing,' or 
ieecond coming of Christ to judge ihe world, he who is 
the blessed and only potentate, that is, the only true 
God, the Father, shall show, or declare. And this 
exactly agrees with what our Lord himself says, that 
the day and hour of this his appearing was not known 
either to the angcFs of God, or to himself, but to the 
Father only ; and consequently he only could show, 
or declare it. Besides, the very verses I quoted above 
sufficiently demonstrate, that the writer of them con- 
sidered. God and Christ as distinct persons. "1 charge 
ihee in the sight of God and before Jesus Christ;'* 
and how could he with truth say of Christ, that ** no 
man had seen him, or could see him?'* 

Heb. i. 10. " And thou, Lord, in the beginning 
hast laidthe foundation of the earth," &c. As there are 
several expressions in the first part uf this chapter, 
which are»not easy to be understood, I shall give a 
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brief explanation of them all, in their order. The 
great objection which the Jews made tochris^ianit/ 
beiua the meanness of Christ's appearance, and thf 
ignominious death that he suffered ; to obviate this^tbe 
author of this epistle begins with representing th« 
great dignity to which, for the suffering of death, Christ 
is now exalted at the right hand of Gt)dr Having sa\jl 
that " God, in these last days, had spoken to us by 
his son/' he immediately adds, ver, 2, " whom he 
hath appointed heir," or lord, "of all things;*' by 
whom also he made, or appointed, not the material ' 
worlds^ but the ages •, that is, the present i! sp rsalion 
of God's government over mankind, which s estar 
blished by the gospel, the administration of which is 
committed to the Son : " Who being the brightness of 
his (that is, God's) glory, and the express image 
of his (that is, God's) person, and upholding all 
things by the word of his (that is, God's) power, &.c. 
sat down on the right hand of the majesty on h gb " 
It is plain from this passage, that whatever Christ ]a 
he is by divitie appointment, whom /le appointbd heir 
of all things. 

Afterwards this writer proceeds to prove that Christ 
is superior to aiigels, and at the close of this argument 
he has these words, ** but concerning the son he say9. 
Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever j "or, as it may 
be nndercd, ^God is thy throne for ever and ever; 
that is, God will establish the authority of Christ till 
time shall be no moie ; ^* a sceptre of righteousness is 
the sceptre of thy kiiigdom. Thou ^hast loved righte- 
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Ousnestf and hated iniquity; therefore God, cVen thy 
God, has anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows." From ihis passage nothing can be more 
plain, than that, whatever authority belongs to Christ, 
he has a superior, from whoiv he defivefr it ; " God, 
fcven thy God, has anoiivted thee." This coUld rieVer 
have be^n said of the one true God, whose being SLitd 
power are underived. ^ 

In verses 10, 11, 19, *the apodtle quotes an address 
to God, as the great Giealor and everlasting Ruler of 
the universe, but without any hint of its being applied 
to Christ, from Psalm cii'. 25 — 27. " And thou. Lord, 
in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, 
and the heavens are the works of thine hands. The5r 
shall perish, but thou remainedt ; and they all shitll wat 
old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou 
fold them up, and they shaill be changed : but thou 
art the same, and thy year! shall not fail.^' This 
quotatioti was probably made with a view to express 
the great honour conferred on Christ on account of 
the dignity of the person who confcri-ed it. For it 
immediately follows, ver. 13. " But to which of the 
angels said he," that is, the great Being to whom this 
-description belongs, "Sit thou on my right hand unt^l 
tl make thine enemies thv footstool ?** Or, since this 
quotation from the Psalmist describes a perpetuity of 
empire in God, it may be intended to intimate a per- 
petuity of empire in Christ, who holds his authority 
from God, and who mitst hold it, unless Cjod himself 
_ be unable to support it» 

Acts 
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Acts XX. 38. '< Feed the church of God, which he 
ha€ purchased with his own blood/' In the most an» 
clent manuscripts this text is, <* Feed the church of the 
Lord ;" which generally signifies Christ. Also in some 
copies it is, ** which he purchased wiih blood/* 
that is, the blood of his Son^ As the Hood of God is^ 
a phrase whico occurs, no where else in the scriptures, 
we ought to be exceedingly cautious how we admit 
such an expression. If Christ was God, bis blood 
could not be his blood as God^ but as man.^ 

VI. I shall here introduce a few texts, which are not 
reducible to any of the above-mentioned heads ; be- 
ing either interpolations or mis-translations of the 
scriptures, or having no relation to^ the subject ia 
favour of which they have been^ quoted. 

Matt. x)(viii. 19* ^' Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." This form of 
baptism seems to be intended to remind Christians q£ 
the different parts which God, and Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit ac^ed in the scheme of man's redemption; God 
sending his Son on this gracious errand ; the Son faiths 
fully performing the work which God gave him to do, 
and being made head over all things to the church ; 
and the Holy Spirit confirming the word of truth by 
miraculous gifts. But it is quite an arbitrary supposi- 
tion, thata because they are mentioned together upon 
this occasion, they must be equal in all other respects, 
partaking of flivinity alilie, so as to be equal in power 
and glory. The apostle Paul says, I Cor, x. 2, ** that 
* . ' the 
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into heaven^ and saw the glory of God, and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God ; and said. Behold, 
I see the heavens opened^ and the son of man stand* 
ing on the right hand of God/' This very language 
clearly implies, that he considered the son of man, and 
God, as distinct persons. 

The word which is here, and in 1 Cor. j. S. rendered 
to caU upon, is i'ar from being appropriated to invoca^ 
iionj as peculiar to the Divine Being. It is the same 
word that is rendered to appeal tOy as when Paul ap- 
peals to Caesar ; and is used when a person is said to 
be called by any particular name ; as, Judas, called 
Jscariot, &c. There can be no doubt, therefore, but 
that it has the same meaning both in 1 Cor. i. 2. 'and ' 
also in Acts ix. 2 1 . " Is n^t this he that destroyed ihem 
who called on this name in Jerusalem ?" that is, all 
who called themselves chrisimns. Ii is so rendered, 
James ii. 7^ *' Do ihey not blaspheme the worthy name 
by which ye are called ? " or, as it is more exactly ren- 
deried, tuhich is called ^ or imposed, upon youP that is, - 
by which ye are distinguished. Had it implied adora* 
tion, it ^nould at least have been which is called upon 
hy you* 

1 John V. 7. ** There are three that bear record in 
heaven,, the Father, the Word, and. the Holy Ghost; 
and these three are one." Sir Isaac Newton and 
others have clearly proved. that this verse was no part 
of John's original epistle, but was inserted in later 
ages. It is not to be found in any ancient manu- _«,t«^"' 
script, and has been omitted in many printed copies 
and translations of the New Testament^ at a time when 

c 5 tke 
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ihe docirin6 which it is supposed to contain was ih'a 
manner universally received. I say supposed to contain^ 
because in fact it expresses no more than that these 
ihree agree in giving the same testimony, which is th« 
Only kind of union which the spirit, the water, and 
the blood, in the verse following can have. 

1 Tim. i^i, 16. ''And without controversy, great is 
the mystery of ^godliness. God was manifest in th6 
flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached 
unto th^ gentiles, believed on in the world, received up 
into glory/* Sir Isaac Newton has fully demonstrated 
that, in the original, this text ^as not God manifest 
' in the flesh, but who was manifest in the flesh, and a 
[very small alteration in thefnAnner of writing Greek 
is sufficient for that purpose. The oldest maniTScript in 
the world, whjch L have examined myself, has beeii 
manifestly altered from the one to the other, as ap- 
jpcars by the difference in the colour of the ink. Be* 
Bides, it is even literally true, that God was manifgst 
in the flesh of Christ ; since he himself acknowledges, 
that "the very words ^vhich he spake were not his own, 
but the Father's who sent him; and that the Father, 
who was in him, did the works." It was therefore 
tvith the greatest propriety that our Lord said, John 
viii. 29. ** If ye had known me, ye yould have known 
my Father also," the wisdom and power of God being 
conspicuous in him. They who will have this text td 
be a proof of ihe godhead of Christ, must suppose 
Wm to be the Father, or the first person in the Trinity, 
and not th« Son, or the second. 

Zech. xiii. 7« '^ Awake, O sword, against my shepi- 
* herd 
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herd and against the man that is my fellow, saith the 
lliOrd of hosts." So says our English version ; but the 
word in the original signifies a person that is near^ or 
Joined in neighbourhood to another ; and except this , 
single text, it is every where rendered neighbour by 
our translators. 

Philip, ii. 5, &c. ''Let this mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus, who being in the form 6f 
God thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but 
made himself of no reputation ; — ^Wherefore God also 
hath highly exalted him. — ^That every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father." The proper rendering of this text is. 
Who betJig in the form of God, did not think that beirig 
equal to God^ or a state of equality with God, was a 
thing to be seized (i. e. by him), but made himself of 
no reputation. This makes the whole-passage perfectly 
]U6t and coherent, as a recommendation of humility, 
and also hints a fine contrast between the conduct of 
Christ, whom St. Paul elsewhere calls the second 
Adam^ and the first, who is also said to have been 
made in the likeness of God; but aspiring to be as God, 
fell,. and was punished; whereas Christ, who had 
more of the likeness or form of God, on account of 
his extraordinary powers, not graspmg at any thirig 
higher, but humbling himself^ was exalted. It is tn 
this sense, or a sense similar to it, in which this ve/y 
text is quoted by those fathers of the Christian churcTi 
who wrote before the controversy about the divinity 
of Christ was started. In this manner, even some 

» who 
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who maintain the divinity of Christ render the words. 
Thus, Father Simon, who contends that heing in the 
form of God, is equivalent to being truly God, renders 
the latter part of the verse, did not imperiously assume 
to himself an equality withGod, Indeed the word 
luty which introdtices the next verse, evidently leads 
us to expect some contrast between what goes before 
and after it, which is very striking in the manner in 
which I translate this text ; but it is altogether lost in 
our common version. ^^ For he made himself equal to 
God, hut humbled himself,'^ is not even sense, 
lastly, I would observe that the word which is here 
rendered equal tOy is also used to express a very high 
degree of resemblance, which it is very certain that 
Christ was possessed of with' respect to God ; and Dr. 
Doddridge renders it, to be as God. 

VIL Christ may be supposed to hsivt pre»eocistedy or 
to have had a being before he was born of the virgin 
Mar)*, without supposing him to be the eternal God : 
but it appears to me that the apostles considered 
Christ as being, with respect to his nature ^ truly and 
properly a man^ consisting of the same constituent 
parts, and of the same rank with ourselves, in all 
things like unto his brethren; and the texts which are 
thought to speak of him as having existed before he 
came into this world, appear to me to bear other in- 
terpretations very well. Some of them have been ex- 
|l)ained in a different sense already, and I shall now 
endeavour to explain the rest. 
' John yiii. 56^ &c. << Your father Abraham rejoiced 

to 
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to see my day> and he saw it^ and was glad. Then 
said the Jews unto him. Thou art not yet fifty years 
old, and hast thou seen Abraham ? Jesus said unto 
them, Verily verily I say unto you. Before Abraham 
was I am." The meaning of this passage clearly is, 
that Abrahamybre$(zz£/ the day of Christ, and that 
Christ was the subject of prophecy before the times 
of Abraham. This saying of our Lord is also illus- 
trated by what the author of the epistle to the He- 
brews says concerning all the ancient worthies, vis. 
that ^^they all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar ofT.'^ In this 
manner, therefore, Abraham also satu the day of 
Christ. Agreeably to this it is easy to explain John 
xvii. 5. "Glorify me with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was," of the glory which was 
intended for him in the councils of God before all 
time. Nay, this, must necessarily be our Lord's mean- 
ing in this place ; since in many other passages the 
power and glory which were conferred upon Christ ai^e 
expressly said to be the reward of his obedience, and 
to be subsequent lo his resurrection from the dead. 
It is with peculiar propriety, therefore, that this re- 
quest of our Lord follows his declaration that he had 
done the work for which he was to receive the reward ; 
ver. 4. " I have glorified thee oo the earth, I have 
finished the work which thou gavest me to do ;. and 
now, O Father, glorify thou me," &c. As theconnec* 
tion of this prayer shows-that, whatever it was that our 
Lord requested, it depended upon the part which he 

had 
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had to act'in the world, it is*|)lain that it could not be 
any thing which he had enjoyed antecedently to his 
coming into it. 

In the same manner we may explain the following 
prophecy of Micah concerning Christ, v. S. **Thou 
Bethlehem Ephratah^ though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth 
unto me that is to be A ruler in Israel^ whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from everlasting.** For 
this may be understood concerning the promises of 
God, in which the coming of Christ was signified to 
mankind from the beginning of the world. The Chal- 
dee paraphrase renders it, "whose name was foretold 
of old.'* , 

As to those who think that our Lord meant to inti- 
mate that he was ^truly and properly God because he 
uses that expression /am, by which the true God an- 
nounced himself to Moses, they will perhaps be sen- 
sible how little stress isao be laid upon it, when they 
are informed, that, though the same phrase occurs 
very often in the history of Christ, our translators 
themselves, in e^'ery place excepting this, render it by 
lam he, that is, I am the Christ. It is used in this 
sense in the 24th verse of this chapter, ** If ye believe 
not that I am he, ye shall die in your sins.'* And again 
iu the 28th verse, *< When ye shall lift up the son of 
man, then shall ye know that lam he.** That the 
words / am in this place do not mean the eternal God, 
is manifest from the words which are iiiimediatdy 
connected with these ^ ^< then shall ye know that I ami 

he^ 
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he, and that I do nothing of myself, but as the Father 
hath taught me I speak these things/' 

John xvi. 28, *' I came forth from the Father, and 
am come into the world 5 again, I leave the world, and 
^o unto the Father." In order to understand this text, 
it should be observed, that by the world is tiot always 
meant the material u/orld, and least of all in the dis- 
courses of our Saviour; but the world considered as a 
state of trialf exercise and discipline, and especially the 
unbelieving and ungodly part of the world. **Th^ 
world shall hate you," John xv. 10. "I pray not for 
the world," xvii. 9, 'fee. Our Saviour also speaks of 
sending his disci^fes into the world ; though, consi- 
dered as a part of the material system, they had been 
in it long before. John xvii. 18. '^ As thou hast sent 
me into 'the world/ even so also send I them into the 
world." Since, therefore, the mission of Christ, and 
that of the apostles, are spoken of in the very same 
words, and represented as commencing in the same 
manner, there" can be no more reason to suppose that 
Christ had a being before he came into ihe world, than 
there is to suppose that the apostles had pre-existed. 
Also when our Lord says, John xvii. 11.** Now I am 
no more in the world," he could not mean the mate- 
rial world : for, after his resurrection, he was seen by 
many, and even after his ascension he was seen by 
Paul, if not by Stephen ; and he is probably in this 
world at present, attending to the affairs of his church; 
and therefore may even be literally with his disciples, 
upon important occasions^ erwn to the end of the world; 

and 
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and the notion of a local heaven, above the clouds^ » 
altogether fanciful. 

John V. 13. '^ No maahath ascended up to heaven, 
biit be that came down from- heaven, even the son of 
man, who is in heaven/* This language is evidently 
figurative; but if Christ could be in heaven at the 
same time that he was on earth, conversing with Ni- 
codemus, it is plain that his being said to have come 
down from heaven, cannot necessarily imply that he 
bad ever been any where but on the earth. In fact, the 
phrases leing in heaven^ being with God, or in the 
bosom of God, Sec. express a state of very intimate com* 
xnunication with God, such as qualified Christ Xo 
speak of heavenly things, as he expresses himself to 
Nicodemus, and to make his Father known to us. John 
i. 8. '* No man hath seen God at any time : the only- 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father> 
be hath declared him.'* 

The omnipresence, and consequently the proper 
divinity of Christ, could not be meant by his bein^ 
said to be in heaven at the same time that he was 
visible on earth, because he is, on this occasion, called 
ike son of many which is always allowed to denote his 
humanity y and which certainly could not be present 
in two placeaat the same time. 

John vi. 51. *'I am the living bread,, which came 
down from heaven ; if any man eat of ihis bread, he 
shall live for ever, and the bread that I will give is my 
flesh, which 1 will give for the life oF the world. Verily 
verily I say unto you^ Except ye eat the flesh of the 

son 
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son of man, and drink bU biood, ye bave no life in 
you." fiy these and other expressions of a similar na* 
ture, our Lord staggered not on)y those who followed 
bim for the sake of the loaves with which he had fed. 
them, but even many of his oiher disciples ; and per* 
ceivingthis, he says unto them, ver. 61. *^ Doth this 
offend you, what and if ye shall see the son of maii 
ascend up where he was before ? It is the spirit that 
quickeneih, the flesh profiielh nothing. The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are 
life.** In this our Lord seems to be reproving the stu» 
pidity of his disciples, in not understanding that by 
himself y and his flesh and bloody he meant his docirinep 
which came down from heaven. For if it was his l>odif 
that was to be of such benetit to mankind, what would 
they say if they should see it take^ from them, as« 
cending into heaven, from whence he had spoken of 
its descending to be the life of the world ? The\ must 
then be satisfied that h'\i Jlesh could profit ihem no* 
thing, and therefore must conclude that his doctrine 
must have been the spiriiy and the li/e^ of which he 
spake. Or we may, perhaps, understand our Saviour, 
in this place, as referring to his ascension, which was 
an ocular proof of his having had that intimate com- 
munication with God, and having been sent of God, 
concerning which he had been speaking. Besides, if 
this passage be interpreted literally^ it will imply 
that the lady of Christ came from heaven ; which ia 
not pretended. 
Col. i. J 5. ^5 Who is the image of the invisible God> 

the 
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ih^ flfst-bdfn of fevery ereatnfe. For by hitti Wete all 
tbiflgd Cft^ated, that are id heaven, and that are in 
eiirth, visible and invisible, vvhetber they be throned ot 
domihionfiy or principalities, or poW'ers; all things 
were created' by him, and iot him, and he is before all 
things, and by him all things consitit : and he is the 
bead of thfe body, the church, who is the beginning, 
the first-born from the dead 5 that in all things he might 
have the pfe-emitifence. For it pleased the Father, that 
in him should all fulness dwell.'* 

In this passage we have a view given us of the great 
dignity and dominion to Which Christ is exalted by 
his Father^ and of the great and liappy change that 
was made iti xhh world by bis gospel ) |^for by creatim 
we are to understand ihe new creationi or renovation^ 
in which sense the same word if used by the apostle 
when he says, *^ We are his worknuinship created ia 
Chriftt Jesus unto good works." Eph. ii. 10. So great 
a change is produced in the world, in the tempers and 
Conduct of men, by the gospel, that both the ternis 
creation and regeneration are made use of to expres* 
it. "Verily verily I say unto thee. Except a man be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom of God," John 
iii. 3. 5 so that by regeneration, or netv creation, we are 
to understand a new modelling or 7ieiv constituting^ 
We shall see less harshness in this figure, when we 
consider, that what is called the Mosaic creation was 
probably similar to this ; since, for any thing we know, 
it was only the re-making or re-constituting of the 
world out of a former chaos. 

There 
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Therfe af% several passages in which the words which 
we generally render to create^ or creation, signify only 
a renewal or restoration* Eph. ii. 10. *^ To make in 
himself^ of twain, one new nian, so making peace/* 
fi Cor. V. 17. *[ If any man be in Christ, he is anew 
<ereature/' In 1 Pet.ii. 13. the same word is render- 
td ordinance. "Be ye subject to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord^s sake." The places in which the 
influence of the gospel is term^ a new creation, are lU 
lustrated by Xhfi follo\^ing prophecy of Isaiah, in' which 
it is described in the same language, Isaiah Ixv. 1 7, &c. 
"^^ Behold I create new,heavens and a new earth, and the 
former shall not be remembered, nor come into mind* 
But be ye glad, and rejbice for ever in that which I 
create ; for, behold^ I create Jerusalem a rejoicings and 
hef people a joy.*' 

The word all must necessarily respect the subji^ct 
concerning which the affirmation is made^ and be 
limited by it. Thus^ when all the world is said to be 
taxedj Luke ii. 1. it is plain that nothing but the Ro-- 
fnan empire could be understood. In like manner^ 
when all things are said to be created by Christ, or for 
him, and also when all things are said to be subject to 
him, or put under his feet, nothing can be meant but 
such things as can properly come under his government 
as the Messiah, and be subservient to him in the con- 
duct of it, including probably the visible powers and' 
kingdoms of this world, and the iTim^i^/^ administration 
of angels ; and therefore the apostle, with great pro- 
priety, concludes and sums up the whole of Christ's au- 
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thority, by saying that he is ike head of the body the 
church. 

Before often signifies before in point of rank and 
pre-emineme, and not in point of time; so that when 
Christ is said to be before all ibivgSj the meaning is> 
that he is the chiefs or most excellent of all. And whea 
It is said that in him all things consist^ we are to under* 
stand that in him all things are completed and com^ 
pacled ; since the Christian dispensation is the last and 
xnost jwrfect of all, completing one great and regular 
scheme of revelation, continually advancing frotn the 
more imperfect to the more perfect I would further 
observe, that the things here said lo be created by Christ 
are not material things^ as the heaven^ and the earthy 
but th I ngs in heaven and earth, as thronei,prtncipalitfesy 
&c. and therefore are naturally interpreted, of thatpoM'^ 
and dignity to which he is advanced, and which is de- 
noted by God's giving him all power in heaven and ou 
earth, after his resurrection. 

We shall have a clearer understanding of this passage 
in the epistle to the Colossians, if we compare it with 
a parallel passage in the epistle of the same apostle to 
the Epbesians, i. 17. ** That the God of our Lord Jesus^ 
Christ, the Father of glory, may give you the spirit of 
wisdom, that ye may know the exceeding great- 
ness of his power, which- he wrought in Christ 

Jesus when he raised him from the dead, and set him 
at his own right hand, in the heavenly plages, far 
above all principality, and power, and might, and do- 
minion^ and every name that is named, not only in this 

world^ 
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world, but also in that which is to come; and hath 
put all things under his feet, and gave him to be' this 
head over all things to the church, which is his body, 
the fulness of him that filleth all in all/' In this pas« 
sage we see most clearly that all the power and autho* 
rity to which Christ \s advanced is^^j^ejjlieht to his 
resurrection. . -i-' 

The origin and extent of the power of Christ arc 
also most distinctly expressed, Phil, ii. 8. IK " He 
hunibled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross ; wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every nanie, that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things ia 
earth, and things under the earth ; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glorv of God the Faiher." 

To the same purpose also, i Peter i. 20, 21. "Who 
(Christ) verily was foreordained before the foundation 
of the world, but was manifest in these last times, for 
you, who by him do believe in God, that raised him 
up from the dead, and gave hira glory, that your faith 
and hope might be in God." I shguld think it 
hardly possible to read this single passage with aiten* 
tion, and not see that the writer of it considered Christ 
as a being distinct from God, and subordinate to him : 
that all his glory was subsequent to his resurrection ; 
and also ttiat, though he vjdi^foreordaived before the 
fotindation of the worlds he was not manifested^ or 
brought into being, till these last times, or those of 
the gospel. 

There 
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There are some other passages in ibe New TesUv 
iiietu, which are similar to those which I have quoted 
above, and may serve to illustrate them. John xvi. 13, 
^^ All things that the Father hath aremiqe/' zvii. 10, 
^^ AH mine are thinej and thine are mine,, and I am 
glorified in\h^{|j|'«l Cor. viii. 6. ^^ To us there is but 






one God^ the F^M^^^Yhom ^\^ ^ things, and we 
in him ; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we by him." 

That there is nothing in any of the passages which 
T have now quoted, that implies any proper divinity in 
Christ, is sufficiently evident, even without the addition 
of such expressions as directly assert the contrary; as 
when the apostle Paul says, that <^ to us there is one 
God^ even the Father ;'* and our Saviour calls his Fa- 
ther Uie only true God. To signify that the authority 
of Christ is not underived, like that of God ; and at 
the same time to inform us from whence it does pro- 
ceed, the apostle says, that^ ^< it pleased the Father^ 
that in him should all fulness dwell.'' In the very 
same language our Saviour speaks of his disciples, 
** Fear not, little flock, it is the Father's good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom." 



V. OF THE DOCTBINE OP ATONEMENT. . 

The death of Christ being an event of the greatest 

eonsequence to the end of his coming into the world, 

and being, at the same time, the great stumbling-block 

both to the Jews and the Gentiles, who could not 

easily reconcile themselves to the notion oi 9^ steering 

Saviour, 
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Saviour, it is no wonder th^t the writers of the Nev^ 
Testament speak much of it, and repiesent it in a gre^t 
variety of lights, and especially such as would appear 
the most favourable to the Christian converts. In this 
case we naturally expect bold comparisons and allu- 
aions^ especially considering how much mor^ figurative 
is the style of the books of scripture, and indeed of all 
oriental writings, than ours. But in whatever lights 
the sacred writers represent the death of Christ, there 
is resemblance enough sufficiently to justify the repre'- 
^entation, at the same time that this event being com- 
pared to so many t kings , and things of such different 
natures, proves that the resemblance in all of them is 
only in certain respects, and that they differ consider?* 
ably in others. 

For example, the death of Christ is compared to a 
sacrifice in general, because he gave up his life in the 
cause of virtue and of God, and more especially a 5a- 
crificefor sin^ because his death and resurrection were 
necessary to the confirmation of that gospel by which 
sinners are brought to repentance, and thereby recoit- 
ciled to God. It is called & curse, because he died in 4 
state of suspension, which was by the- Jews appropri- 
ated to those persons who were considered as reprobated 
by God; .and it is called a passover, because it may be 
considered as a sign of our deliver-ance from the power 
of sin, as the passover among the Jews was a sign of 
their deliverance from the Egyptian bondage. It is 
also called a ransom, because we are delivered by the 
gospel from sin and misery. On the same accpunt, he 
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is said by his death, to lear^ or take away, our sinsj 
since his gospel delivers us from the power of sin^ and 
consequently from the punishment due to it. 

These are all bold but significant figures of speech, 
the death of Christ really corresponding to them all to 
a certain degree ; but they differ so very widely from 
one another, that no one thing can correspond to any 
of them throughout ; for then it must exclude all, or 
at least most of the rest. The same thing, for instance, 
could not be a curse and a sacrifice ; because every 
thing accursed was considered as an abomination in 
the sight of God, and could never be brought to the 
altar; and the killing of the paschal Iamb was a thing 
esser)tially different from a sacrifice for sin. ^ - 

These observations appear to me to be a sufficient 
guide to the interpretation of all the language of the 
New Testament respecting the death of Christ, with- 
out supposing that it had any proper influence upon 
God, so as to render him propitious to his offending 
creatures, or that it made it consistent with the divine 
justice to forgive the sins of mankind; which is con- 
trary to a thousand plain and express declarations of 
scripture, which represent God as being essentially, 
and of himself, merciful and gracious, without the 
least reference to any other being or agent whatever, 
and as forgiving freely y and gratuitously, upon our 
repentance and amendment, without any other atone* 
ment or satisfaction. 1 shall therefore content myself 
with reciting a few of the passages in which the death 
of Christ is represented in these several lights. 

Eph. 
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Eph. V. 3. ^' Christ also has loved us^ and gWeii 
himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God, of 
a sweet-soielling savour/' Heb. vii. 27. '' Who 
needed not daily to offer sacrifice, first for his owa 
sins, and then for the people. For this he did once^ 
when he offered up himself;'* With the same idea he 
says^ ix. M. ^* And without shedding blood there is 
no remission/' This view of the death of Christ occurs 
pretty frequently in this epistle to the Hebrews, but 
not more than about half-a dozen times in all the other 
books of the New Testament ; the principal of which 
is 1 John ii. I. ^^ And he is the propitiation for our 
sins." But if the great object of the death of Christ 
was the establishment of that religion by which the 
world isrefonned, in consequence ofwhich the Divine 
Being is rendered propitious to them, how natural is it 
to represent his death as a sacrifice to God, for that 
great purpose ! Besides, sacrifices for sin under the 
law of Moses are never considered as standing in the 
place of the sinner ; but as the people were never to 
approach the divine presence, upon any occasion, 
without some offerings agreeable to the standing and 
universal custom of the East, with respect to all so- 
vereigns and great men^ so no person after being un- 
clean (which not only moral guilty but a number of 
things absolutely indifferent to morality were supposed 
to render a man) could be introduced to the tabernacle 
or temple service^ without an offering proper to the 
occasion. 

This idea may explain 2 Cor. v. 91. *^ He made 
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him sin for u& w1k> knew, no sin,, that we mtgbt be 
made the righteousnei^s of Goil in him ;*' because by 
sin^ in this place, may perhaps be understood a sin- 
offering. Or it may correspond to Romans viii. 3. 
*^ What the law could • not do, hi that it was weak, 
through the flesh,. God sending his own son in the 
hkeness of sinful flesh, and for sin" (on account of sin, 
or on the business of sin, i. e. to destroy and take it 
away) ^* condemned sin in the flesh.*' In this case, 
the sense of the passage will be, that Christ was made, 
not sifiy but in the likeness of sinftd fleshy that is,, he 
was made a man for our sakes. 

Many persons are carried away by the sound of the 
"Kord redempiiouy as if it necessarily implied that, man- 
kind being in a state of bondage, a price must be paid 
': for their freedom, and that the death of Christ was that 
price. But the word which we render redemption sig- 
nifies only deliverance in general, in whatever manner 
it be effected, and it is frequently so rendered by our 
translators. Belonging to this class of texts are the 
following, Matt. xx. 28. Mark x. 45. "The son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many.'^ 1 Tim. ii. 8. 
** Who gave himself a ransom for all.*' 

In order to judge of the meaning of this expression, 
let the preceding passages be compared with the fql- 
lowtng,.in which the same Greek word, is us^d : Luke 
^Xiv..21 . " We trusted that it had been de wba should 
have delivered (or, as it might have been translated, 
ietkemei) IsraeL'^ In this case, the dificipies certainly 

meant 
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meant a deliverance, or redemption^ from a sti^te of 
subjection to the Romans, which they could not sup- 
pose was to be effected by purchase^ but by the exer- 
tion of wisdom and power. Luke i. 68. " He has vi- 
sited and redeemed his people ;'' which is explained in 
ver. 7 1 • by ^*.a deliverance fro/n our enemies, and from 
the hands of all that hat€ us.'' In Acts vii. 33. Stephen 
styles Moses a tniler and deliverer ^ or redeemer y but 
what price did he pay for their redemption? In the 
Old Testament also God i^ frequently said to have r^- 
deemed Israel from the hand of the Egyptians ; but 
he certainly did not redeem them by paying any price 
for their redemption, and much less by becoming a. 
bondman in their place : but, as it is often expressed^ 
he redeemed, or delivered them, with an high hand 
and an out -stretched arm. So also may Christ be saiu- 
to redeem, or deliver from sin, viz. by his precepts, 
by his example, and by the precious promises of his 
gospel ; by the consideration- of which we are induced 
to forsake sin. 

Stress has been laid upon the wordybr in the above- 
mentioned passages, as if Christ dying ar ransom ybr 
all necessarily implied that he died in the steady or in* 
the place^ of all ; but the same word has other signifi- 
cations, 2iS lecaiLse o^, and so it is rendered Luke i. 
^O. *' Because thou hast not believed my word/' Heb. 
xii. 2. *' Who for (or because of) the joy that was set 
before him." It also signifies on the behalf ^ ox on the ' 
account of, as Matt. xvii. 27. "That take, and give 
them for thee and me,*' that is^ on the account of not 
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instead off me and ihee. So Christ died, and gave hW 
life a ransom, not instead of many, but on the behalf 
of many J or for their benefit. 

Much «(ress has also been laid on Christ being said 
to bear the sins of mankind ; as if ihey had been ascribed 
ot imputed to him, and he had taken them upon him* 
self, and suffered the wrath of God for them. Is. liii. 
11. "He shall bear their iniquities." l Pet. ii. 24. 
" Who his own self bare our sins in his own body, on 
the tree.** Heb. ix. 28. '* So Christ once suffered, to 
bear the sins of many.** 

These, I think, are all the places in which this par* 
ticular view of the death of Christ occurs. But, beside 
the manifest injustice, and indeed absurdity, of an in- 
nocent person being punished for one that is guilty, 
the word does not signify to bear or takevpon another ^ 
but to bear away^ or to remove^ by whatever means ; 
so that the texts above mentioned correspond to 1 John 
iii. 5, 6. ** And ye know that he was manifest to lake 
away sin, and in him was no sin." 

The phrase bearing sin is never applied in the Old 
Testament but to the scape-goaty which was not sacri- 
ficed, but turned loose into the wilderness, to signify 
the removal of the sins of the people, .which God had 
freely forgiven, to a place where they should never 
more be heard of. The goat itself, which was em- 
blematically said to Z*tfar their sins, suffered nothing in 
consequence of it; Jbut, as its name imports, was suf- 
fered to escape y or Mras let Joose. Perhaps the sending 
away of the scape^goat mzs intended for a monitory 
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sign to the people^ that they should cease to commit 
those sins which had been so solemnlv confessed over 
him, and which he was said to '^ bear away into a land 
of separation/' See Levit. xvi, 22. in the margin. 

The evangelist Matthew had, niost evidently, this 
idea of the meaning gf the passage in Isaiah, when he 
applied It upon the occa«<ion of Christ*s healing the 
bodily diseases of men, viii, 17. For he says that he 
performed these cures, " that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet Isaiah, Himself 
took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses." Noy^ 
how did Christ lear the bodily diseases which he cured ? 
Not, surely, by taking them upon himself^ and becom- 
ing diseased, as the poor wretches themselves had 
been y but by removing them by his miraculous power. 
Tn like manner, Christ btars or takes aivay sin in 
general; not by suffering himself to be treated as a 
sinner^ but removing it by the doctrines and motives 
of his gospeU Agreeably to this, when Peter had 
said, *^ Who his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree/' he explains his meaning in the 
words next following ; " that we, being dead to sin, 
might live unto righteousness." 

Christ is said to die a curse for us, in Gal. iiL 10. 
** Christ has redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us j as it is written. Cursed is 
every ojie that hangeih an a tree." Now it is proper 
enough to say, that Christ died a curse ; because the 
manner of his death was similar to that by which those 
who were deemed cursed under the law were put to 
death. But if by acuased we mean lying under the 

displeasure 
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displeasure of God, this was so far from being the 
case with respect to Christ and his death, that in this 
very circumstance he was the object of the divine ap- 
probation and complacency in the highest degree ; as 
he himself says,. '' For this reason does my Father love 
me, because I lay down my life :" and it is a general 
observation in the scriptures, that " precious in the 
sight of God is the death of his saints." 

Christ is called a passover, in l Cor. v. 7. *^ Christ 
our passover is sacrificed for us :" and this view is also 
'alluded to when it is said, " a bone of him shall not 
be broken." The reason of this view of the death of 
Christ was sufficiently intimated before. 

As a proof that Christ took our sins upon him, and 
that we, on the other hand, are justified by the ivipU' 
tation of his righteousness to uSy some dllege, Jer. xxiii. 
56. '' And this is the name whereby he shall be called. 
The Lord our RtohTeodsness." But, according 
to the method of interpreting scripture names, explain- 
ed above, all that we can infer from this text Is, that 
God will be our Righteousness, or receive us into his 
grace and favour by means of Christ, or by the gqspel 
of Christ. That we must understand this text in some 
such sense as this, is evident from the same name be- 
ing afterwards applied to Jerusalem, Jer. xxxiii. 16. 
f* This is the name wherewith she shall be called, The 
Lord our Righteousness :" for certainly it cannot 
be thought that the merits of Jerusalem are imputed 
to mankind. 

Many divines, finding then^selves obliged to give 
up the notion of Christ's suffering in our stead, and 

our 
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our being justified by his righteousness, as contrary 
to the genuine sense of the scriptures, allege, how- 
ever, that God forgives the sins of mankind oh account 
of tke inerit of Christy and Ids intercession for us ; and 
this opinion, like the former, is favoured by the literal 
sense of a few passages of scripture ; but it is contrary 
to the general and plain 'tenor of it, which represents 
all acts of mercy as proceeding from the essential pla- 
cability and goodness of God t^e Father only. Besides, 
there are many passages in the Old Testament in which 
Cod is represented as forgiving the Israelites, and re- 
treiving them into hrs favour, on the account of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob; and their posterity plead the 
merit of these their religious ancestors in their prayers. 
•God is also representfJd aa ready io forgive the people 
of Sodom at the intercession of Abraham. Ailmit- 
•trng, therefore^ that God 4:nay grant favours to man- 
Wni at the intercession of Christ, this is not a ^pri- 
vilege p^a/Kar to Christ, but is common to bim ami- 
other good men who went before him; so that the 
general system^ of the forgiveness of sin, can by no^ 
means depend upon the merit and intercession '6f 
Christ only. 

The following passages seem to represent the Divine 
"Being as dispensing niercv to mankind on the account 
of Christ, 1 John ii. 12. " Because vour sins are for- 
given you for his name's sake." Rom. viii. 34. ** Who 
,also makelh intercession for us." 1 Cor. vi. 1 1 . *' Btft ye 
are j^ustificd in the name of the Lord Jesus." Heb.'vii, 
25. " He ever iiveth to make intercession for them.^' 

But 
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But let these passages be compared with the follow* 
ing from the Old Testament, Gen. xxvij. 24. ** Fear 
not^ I am with thee^ and will bless thee^ and muUipI/ 
thy seed, for my servant Abraham's sake." Moses, 
pleading in behalf of the Israelites, says, Exod. xxxii. 
13. <' Remember Abraham, and Isaac, and Israel, thy 
servants,** Deut. xix. 27. " Remember thy servants, 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob. Look not to the stub- 
bornness of this people, nor to their sin.** There are 
many other passages to the same purpose with these. 

It must also be observed, that in the name of Christ, 
which occurs in'soniie of theabove«roentioned passages, 
means as Christy or in the place of Christ. Thus our 
Lord says. Many shall come in my name, that is, pre* 
tending to be what I am, the Messiah ; and again, 
the Comforter, whom the Father shall send in my 
name^ that is, in my place, as it were, to succeed me 
in his kind offices to you. Praying, therefore, in the 
name of Christ^javj mean, in allusion to this sense of 
it> praying with- the temper and disposition of Christ, 
or as becomes christians, those who follow the direc- 
tions of Chiist, both with respect to prayer and every 
other duty of the christian life. So also beingy?/5^;* 
Jiei in the name of Christ may signify our bemg jus- 
tified, or approved of God, in consequence of our be- 
ing christians, in deed and in truth, having the same 
mind that was also in Christ Jesus. Agreeably to this, 
the apQstle Paul exhorts us to put on Christ, as if it 
iwcre to appear like him, the very same person. 

If the parduu of aiu had universally depended upon 

the 
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the advocateship of Christ only, it can hardly be sup- 
posed that the Spirit would have had that name given 
to him, and especially by way of eminence and di- 
stinction ; for the word wh ch we render comforter h 
the same that is rendered advocate in I John ii. 1. 
«* We have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous/* The spirit is also said to intercede for 
us, Rom. viii. 26. " The spirit itself maketh interces- 
sion for us/* 

Besides, the passages in which any regard is sup- 
posed to be had to the merit or intercession of Christy 
in dispensing mercy to sinners, are exceedingly few, 
in comparison with those which represent thisyree gift 
as proceeding from God. only; and in some of them 
we are misled by our translation, as in Eph« iv. 32. 
"And be ye kind to one another, tender-hearted, for- 
giving one another, even as God, for Christ's sake, 
has freely forgiven you." It ought to have been rea- 
dered as God in Christ, that is, in the gospel <of Christ, 
has forgiven you. Besides, the word which is here.ren- 
dercd forgive signifies conferrmg-foiuours in general^ 
and not the forgiveness of sin.in; particular; andlhe 
whole passage was intonded to inculcate a benevolent 
disposition, in innt-ation of God, who had conferred 
the most valuable, favours -upon mankind^ iQ>the go- 
spel of < Christ; 

Many passages in which we are said to \>t justified 
byfaithy BxiAxioihy the works of the luwy were intended 
to oppose the. doctrine of the Jews, who maintained 
that, the observance of the law of Moses was absolutely 
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necessary to salvation. Writing upon this subject, the 
apostle Paui expresses himself in the followidg manner^ 
Rom.iii. 21, &c. <<Butnow the righteousness of God, 
without the law, is manifested, being witnessed by the 
liiw and the prophets ; even the righteousness of God, 
which is by faith of Jesus Christ, unto all and upon all 
that believe, for there is no difference. For all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God, being 
justified freely by his grace, through the redemption 
that is. in Christ Jesus; whom God has set forth to be 
a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness, for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God; to declare^ I 
say, at this time, his^ righteousness, that he might be 
just, and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus. 
Where is boasting then? It is excluded. By what law ? 
Of works ? Nay 5 but by the law of faith. Therefore we 
conclude that a man is justified by faith, without the 
deeds of the law." 

If we consider the whole of this passage, and the 
connection in which it stands, we shall be satisfied, 
that the apostle is here asserting that, in the gospel of 
Christ, which was confirmed by his death and resur- 
rection, the Divine Being', as from a mercy seat^ (which 
the word ought to be rendered, and not propitiation^) 
declares his goodness and mercy to mankind; and 
•i^ince the |>atriarchs, who believ^ and obeyed before 
tlie lawj were justified without the works of the law^^ 
so Grod, acting. still upoii the same maxims, is jusl, 
•nd the Jews have no reason to. complain of it^ when 

he 
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he justifies sinners who believe and obey, J^eely^ 
and without the works of the law of' Moses ^ under the 
gospel. 

N. B. I do not pretend that this pamphlet contain* 
an illustration of all the texts that have been urged in 

4 

favour of the doctrines which are controverted in the 
Appeal; for then I must have written a commentary 
upon the whole Bibles as there is hardly a text in which 
some persons do not imagine that they see their own 
peculiar sentiments; but I think I have taken notice 
of all that can well be said to be of rmich consequence. 
If any considerable omission be pointed out to me, ft* 
shall be supplied in future editions. 



A PRAYER, 

KESPECTINGTHE PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTIANITT^ 

Almighty God, the giver of all good, and espe- 
cially the Father of lights^ and the fountain of all 
wisdom and knowledge ; we thank thee that thou hast 
put a spirit in man, (ind thai thine inspiration giveth' 
us understanding ; that, being formed after thine own 
•image, we find ourselves possessed of a nature superior* 
to that of brute creatures; and, being endowed with 
the faculty of reason, are capable of investigating im- . 
portant truth, and of governing our conduct so as to 
attain to very distinguished degrees of excellence and 
happiness. 

. We thank thee that/ in aid of this Kght of nature, 

tbott 
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thou hast superadded the gift of revelation; having, 
from time to time, communiqated to mankind, by thy 
servants the prophets, the most useful information con- 
cerning thy nature, perfections and government, con- 
cerning our duty here, and our expectations hereafter. 
And we more especially rejoice that, upon every oc- 
casion of thy gracious intercourse with, mankind, thou 
hast represented thyself to us as the praper object of 
our reverence, love, and confidence ; as a being af 
boundless goodness, and the greatest compassion to 
those frailties and infirmities to which it has seemed 
good to thy infinite wisdom to subject us ^ as one who 
•expectest no more of us than thou hast enabled us to 
perform; and who, upon oiir sincere return to our 
duty, art ever ready to extend the freest mercy and 
forgiveness towards us, even after our most aggravated 
and repeated offences* 

We thank thee, npiore cspeciatfy, for the last and 
most perfect cevelation of thy will to mankind, in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, in whom it hath pleased thee 
that all fulness should dwell ; who has established upon 
the surest foundations, the great and important doc- 
trines of the proper uniH/ and mercifulness of thy na- 
ture, and thy unrivalled suprenuLcy with respect to 
hiq^self, as well as to all other beings^ and all other 
tbmgs ; and who has likewise given to us the most sa- 
tisfactory assurance of a resurrection from the dead, 
eonfirmed to us by his own death and resurrection; 
whereby we are encouraged to expect, th^t, because he 
lives, we shall live also. 

It 
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It has seemed good to thy unsearchable wisdom, 
(which permits the rise and continuance of evil, ia 
order, we doubt not, to bring about the greatest good^} 
that this most excellent religion, so honourable to thee 
and so beneficial to mankind, should, by means oFthe 
base artifices of some, and the general ignorance which 
lately overspread the world, becoiile grossly.corrupted ; 
whereby such opinions have prevailed among the pro- 
fessors of Christianity, as greatly dishonour thy nature^ 
imply the most unjust reflections on thy righteous ma- 
ral government, and are highly injurious to the. virtue 
and happiness of men. How has the gold become 
dim, how is the most fine gold changed ! 

The great and important doctrine of thy divine 
unity has been generally abandoned, and objects of 
supreme worship multiplied. Thy messenger and ser* 
vant, the meek and humble Jesus, who upon all oc* 
casions referred his wisdom and mighty works to 
thee, his God and Father, speaking and actmg by him^ 
has been advanced to proper equality with thyself j 
and .even his mother Mary^ and innumerable samts 
and angels, have likewise been addressed as if they 
were omnipresent beings. By thus dividing thy 
being, robbing thee of thy essential attributes and per- 
fections, and distributing them among a multiplicity of 
inferior beings, depraved and unworthy notions of thy 
jnoral character have consequently prevailed, and 
many of the evils of idolatry have been introduced 
among the professors of that religion which acknowr 
ledges but one living and true God, even thee our Fathj^ 
in heaven* and one mediator, the man Christ Ji^sos. 

Having 
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Having divested thee, in their Imaginations, of the 
tnost amiable of all thy attributes, even the essential 
placability of thy nature, they have represented thy 
free mercy to penitent sinners as purchased by the 
t)lood of thy innocent son. Forgetting that thou art 
^good to all, and that thy tender mercies are over all 
ilhy works, and also tha't thou, the righieous Lord, 
iovcst righteousness, they have ascribed to thee an ar- 
l>itrary and unreasonable partiality m favour bf some 
t>f the human race, and a most cruel and unjust seve- 
rity towards others, as condemning them to everlast- 
ing torments for crimes of which they could not be 
guilty, and expecting of them that which thou hadst 
tiDt enabled them to do. And having lost the idea 
^f the purity of thy nature, and thy regard to moral 
righteousness as the only just ground of acceptancie 
and favour with thee, they have had recourse to un- 
meaning and even base and mischievous superstitions, 
4is compensations for their non->ohservance of thy holy 
Commandments. 

To confirm all these, anfd innumerable other cor- 
Captions of thy holy religion, supreme authority hscs 
been openly usurped, by men, over that church in 
Vrhich thou hast given all power to our Lord and 
Master Jesus 'Christ 5 and those of thy faithful ser- 
IfSLtiis who have justly refused to Submit to their usurpa- 
ticrtis, have by them been subjected to the greatest 
ll^fdshrps, and even persecuted unto ileath 5 so that 
ihcse temporal anti- christian powers are drunk with 
*lhe blood of thy holy martyrs. 

We deeply lament this almcdt otiiversal departure 

from 
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from the true faith of thy son's gospel^ the stop that 
has by this means been so long put to the propaga- 
tion of Christianity among Jews^ Mahomedans, and 
Heathens; and the prevalence which it has occasioned 
of infidelity and profaneness in christian countries. 

But we thank thee^ who^ in thine own due time^ 
wilt| we doubt not^ bring light out of all darkness, anrd 
order out of all confusion, that, in several christian 
countries, many of. these corruptions and abuses have 
been reformed, and that anti-christian tyranny is every 
where giving place to the power of truth, and the just 
liberties of mankind in thinking and acting for them<- 
selves in all matters of religion. 

For these great and invaluable blessings we are, un- 
der thee, indebted to the strenuous labours of thy 
faithful servants, who have not accounted even their 
lives dear unto them ; but, for the love of thy truth, 
have renounced all worldly advantages, bofdly assert- 
ing their christian liberty, and holding themselves ac- 
countable to none but thee, the sole and immediate 
lord of conscience, and to the great shepherd and 
bishop of souls, acting by commission from thee, 
Jdsgs Christ. 

We adore the wisdom of thy providence in bring- 
ing about the restoration of useful learning y and mak- 
ing it subservient lo the reformation of thy church 5 
'so that thy servants, having recovered the genuine 
but long forgotten sense of the scriptures, were able 
IfO discover the false grounds of the reigning supersti- 
tion, and'of the eedesiaatxcal tyi^nny of their times. 
* Grant 
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Grant that, by a continued and diligent study of the 
same^ir^rd of thy truth, we may, in due tinrie, be led 
to the full discovery of every remaining corruption of 
our holy religion, and be brought to receive the whole 
truth in the love thereof. 

Hasten, we entreat thee, the approach of that glo- 
rious time, when, according to the faithful and true 
writings of thy servants the prophets, our holy reli- 
gion shall recover its primitive purity and efficacy ; 
when thou alone, as the only true God, a being of 
perfect rectitude, spotless purity, and essential good- 
ness and mercy, shalt be the object of supreme wor- 
ship; when thy creatures of mankind shall have recourse 
to no method of rendering themselves acceptable to 
thee, but unfeigned repentance for their transgressions 
of thy laws, and a sincere endeavour to conform to 
them for the future, in a course of upright intentions 
and worthy actions through the whole of their lives ; 
and when no apprehension of arbitrary decrees sliali 
alarm the fears of the humble, or encourage the pre- 
sumption of the confident. 

Dispose all who profess the christian name to study 
the scriptures of truth with unprejudiced minds ; and 
inspire all those who attain to the truth with a just 
zeal for the propagation of it, as far as thy providence, 
shall give them ability and opportunity to do it. 
May neither the love of popular applause, of filthy 
lucre, or any worldly advantage ; may neither the fear 
of man, of reproach, or of death, be a snare to theai, 
^ud hinder them ia this work of love i an4 niay they 

daily 
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daily rejoice in the testimony of their consciences^ 
and in the happy fruits of their pious and assiduous 
lahours ! 

May all those powers of this world which have 
usurped any authority belonging to our only rightful 
lord and king in his church become disposed to re- 
linquish their unjust claims; and may those kings and 
princes who will not acknowledge the sovereignty of 
Jesus in his churchy and especially those who obsti- 
nately oppose the reformation of it, be utterly con- 
founded^ and, by his power, be broken in pieces 
like a potter's vessel ! Take to thyself, O Lord God 
Almighty, thy great power, and reign; and may the 
gospel of Jesus Christ go forth conquering and to 
conquer t May the everlasting gospel, in its primi- 
tive purity, be preached to all that dwell on the earth, 
to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and peo- 
ple I By the brightness of our Lord's appearance 
may the man of sin be utterly consumed, that all the 
kingdoms of this world may become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of his Christ, and may he reign for 
ever and ever ! 

In the mean time, may we thy faithful servants, in 
the patient waiting for this coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, be fearless and unwearied in asserting thy 
truth, be ready to lay hold of every favourable op- 
portunity to promote it, and, more especially, be 
careful to recommend it by a suitable life and con- 
versation I May we distinguish ourselves by having 
the same mind that was also in Christ Jesus^ by ge- 
nuine 
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iiuine humility, meekness, forbearance, brotherly 
love, heavenly-mindedkiess, and habitual cheerful de- 
votion ! that when our Lord shall return, and take ac- 
tcountof his servants, wemay be found without spot and 
blameless, and not besshamed before him at his coming. 
Now to thee who alone art eternal, immortal, and 
invisible, the only wise, living, and true God, be glory, 
through Jesus Christ, for ever and eVer. Amen. 



THE 

CONCLUSION. 

Thi5 publication completes the 8chenr>e which iKras 
l)egnn in the Appeal^ and continued in the TriuTnph of 
Thruth; being intended to be a plain andearrresl {iddress 
to the common people, and especially to those of t^em 
who have but little money to spare for the purchase of 
books, or time for the reading them. 

I am not so little acquainted with human nature, as 
to expect any great success in this attempt to overturn 
long established errors ; and least of all can I hope to 
convince those who refiise to read, or to hear,, (which 
is the case with too many,) on whom even miracles 
could produce no effect ; but the restoration of Chris- 
tianity to its primitive purity and efficacy, after so 
long and so radical a corruption, (which was foreseen 
and lamented by the inspired writers of the New Testa- 
jjient,) is so great and so worthy an object, that every 

man 
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man who has the interest of religion at heart will re- 
joice in every opportunity that Divine Providence 
affords him for promoting it, with respect to ever so 
few, or even a single individual, of hrs fellow- creatures. 

A zeal for the truth, and even to contend earnestly 
for it, does, certainly, well become a christian. Since, 
however, the inspiring of a christian spirit is the great 
purpose to which purity of christian faith is subservi- 
ent, I hope that, with respect to myself, I have been 
careful not to lose the end^ while I have been con- 
tending for the means. Of this my reader may be a 
pretty good judge; since that zeal which arises frptn 
the love of truth, and of mankind, will easily be di- 
stinguished from that spirit which actuates thcrse 
whom Paul calls the disputers of this worlds a spirit 
which savours strongly of pride y hatred, and malice j 
and which often induces them to have recourse to 
unfair and unworthy artifices in order to gain a 
victory. 

Some persons think that in these publications I have 
attacked too many long established errors, and that it 
would have been more prudent to have attempted one 
thing at once, and to have proceeded gradually and 
gently. But it should be considered, that there are in 
the world persons in every possible state of mind with 
respect to these things 5 so that what will stagger some, 
is calculated to make the strongest and best impression 
upon others. Since, therefore, every thing that is 
published from the press must he distributed /?ro7WW- 
cuouslyj we can only take care that what we write be 

calculated 
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calculated to do good in general ; and since a nice 
calculation of this kind is exceedingly difficult, it ap- 
pears to me to be the best, upon the whole, for every 
person to endeavour to establish what appears to him- 
self to be the whole truths and not to trouble himself 
about any consequences. The gospel sower must cast 
his seed promiscuously on all kinds of ground, hoping 
that in some it may yield a good increase, though he 
must lay his- account with its being Ibst^ and even 
worse than lost^ upon others. 

I also think it an objection to the slow and cautious 
proceeding which some persons recommend, that the 
evidence of any truth is exhibited to the most advan- 
tage in connection with iht whole system to whieb^it 
belongs. Nor would I conclude that, because the 
minds of many are staggered by bold and undisguised 
representations of truth, this mode of proceeding is, 
upon the whole, less effectual. In many cases it 
may be the only method of gaining a sufficient degree 
of attention to a subject ; and when this only is done, 
a great point is gained. The horror with which an 
offensive sentiment is viewed at first, may wear off 
by degrees, and a cool examina'tion succeed. What 
could give more offence even to good minds than the 
manner in which Luther, and other reformers, at- 
tacked the church of Rome ? Any person woufd 
have imagined, a priori^ that it could only o&nd and 
irritate. We must wait a considerable time before 
we can form a judgement of the number of converts 
that aiiy person makes. 

I cannot 
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I cannot help expressing my surprise that so many 
persons^ and especially of the clergy of the established 
church, should profess themselves Arminians^ reject- 
ing fhe Calvinisttc doctrines of election and reproba- 
tion, and yet entertain such a horror of Arianism or 
Socinianism^ contending with the greatest earnestness 
for the divinity of Christ, and atonement for sin by 
his death ; when it appears to me, that the literal 'in- 
terpretation of the language of scripture (which is 
almost all that can be pleaded in favour of any of those 
opinions) is even more favourable to the former than 
to the latter, as, I should think^ must appear to any 
person who will attend to those which I have quoted 
iu this treatise. I know that I have found much more 
difficulty in my attempts to explain them. T conskler 
it, hovvever, as an undoubted sign of the progress of 
just thinking in matters of religion, that the 5/a9f(/ffrfiI 
^ orthodoxy is so much lower at present than it has 
been in former times. 

Time was, and tliough I am not t>ld T weN re* 
member the time, when Arminians would have 
been reckoned no better than Socinians by those who 
were reputed the orthodox of their day; and yet with 
vi/liat rage have some of these orthodox writers at- 
tacked a brother heretic i How would the manes of 
those old champions smile to ste us fall out by the way^ 
when they were confident that we must all come to 
the same place of torment at last 1 And tb<? furious 
zeal of those veterans was far more phuisible^ and re* 

spcctable^ 
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spectable, than that of the modern pretenders to 

« 

orthodoxy. 
There is something striking and consistent in the ge- 
. nuine Supralapsarian system^ of the eternally destined 
fall of man, an infinite penalty incurred by one, and^ 
by the imputation of his sin, affecting all, and an in- 
finite atonement adequate to it, made by an infinite 
being; by which means a small remnant of the hu- 
man race are necessarily saved ; while all the rest of 
mankind, including new-born children, unbelieving 
Jews, Mahometans, and Heathens, Arminisuis and 
Baxterians, Arians and Socinians, without distinction^ 
(as destitute either of faith, or the right faith,) are 
consigned to everlasting torments with the Devil and 
his angels; from whence results glory lo a God, who, 
in all this dreadful scheme, is supposed to have sought 
nothing else. 

These are the tremendous doctrines which have over- 
awed mankind for so many centuries ; . and, compared 
with this, all the modern quali^dy intermediate sy^- * 
stems are, crude, inj:ohereixt, and contemptible things. 
My antagonists may cavil at election and reprobation^ 
or any other single article in the well compacted sy- 
stem : but every part is necesss^ry to the whole; and if 
one stone be pushed out of its plac^i the whole build- 
ing tumbles to the ground. And when, iix conse- 
quence of their ill-judged attempts to alter, patchy 
and repair, they have brought things to this cata^ 
strophe, there will be nothing left but the simple be- 
lief. 
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lief, that the merciful parent of the universe^ who 
never meant any thing but the happiness of his crea- 
tures, sent his ivelUbeloved son, the mariy Christ Jesus, 
to reclaim men from their wickedness, and to teach 
them the way of righteousness; assuring them^ for 
their encouragement, of the free and unbought par- 
don of their sins, and promising a life of endless 
happiness to all that receive and obey the gospel, by 
repenting of their sins^ and bringing forth fruits meet 
for repentance. 

This is the essence of what is called Socinianism; 
and though this* simple doctrine may, on account of 
its excellence and simplicity, be a stumbling-block to 
some, and foolishness to others, I believe it to be the 
sum and substance oFthe gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
the wisdom and power of God. 

Formidable as the greatest adversary of the truth 
may be, I make no doubt but that, by the help of 
reason, and the sword of the spirit y which is the word 
' of God, it will be finally overcome. And whenever' 
the holy apostles and prophets shall rejoice at the fall 
of this last part of mystical Babylon, Rev. xviii. 20., ' 
happy will they be who may join the chorus, as hav- 
ing employed their efforts, however feeble, with those 
who, in this great cause, fight under the banners of 
the lamb, and who are called, and chosen, andJaithfuL 
Rev. xvii. 14. 

THE £ND. 
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PREFACE. 



When any controversy becomes very exten- 
sive, and of course complicated, branching itself 
out into many parts, the connexion of which virith 
each other is not easily perceived, it is of great 
use to have a general outline of the whole ; shew- 
ing the mutual relation of the parts, and their 
respective importance. This I have here endea-» 
voured to do with regard to the evidences of 
divine revelation. This, in some measure, re- 
sembles the map of the seat of war, by looking 
on which an intelligent statesman : will perceive 
the real value of any progress that may be made 
by the armies on each side, and. thereby wil) 
neither be unreasonably elated with any trifling 
advantages, nor depressed by inconsiderable 
losses, but only when he perceives that the 
enony is advancing to the heart of his country* 
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This appears to be now more necessary with 
respect to the evidences of revelation than to any 
other controversy. The articles comprehended 
in them are very numerous, and are becoming 
daily more so ; the objections of Unbelievers 
being of very different kinds, and many of them 
exceedingly overrated in the eyes of the objec- 
tors. Also many Christians, having been accus- 
tomed to lay undue stress on certain articles of 
their faith, are apt to be alarmed lest the whole 
should be overturned, when perhaps the advan- 
tage that has been gained by the adversary is of 
real service to their cause, the article -that was 
untenable having .been a real incumbrancie on the 
systenoi, and no way connected with it They 
are^ therefore, under obligation to Unbelievers for 
objecting to them. 

I ho^, therefore, that the following outline of 
tbe argunaents in favour of divine revelation, in 
which the proper place and the relative im* 
portance of each is ^distinctly stated, will be of 
some use. The believer will hereby see what i» 
the real amount of any objection that he meets^ 
with, and what will be the consequence of ad-* 
mitting theforceofit, or how far it really affects 
the proper evidence of bis religion. Alio, by 
taking in the whole compass of the argument; it 
will be more in .hijs power to bring Unbelieveni 
from any trifling caviU on which they are r^ry 



apt to dwell, to tfae real merits of the question ; 
and if they can give him no satis&ction with 
respect to these, every iihing else he will see to be 
of little consequence, and hardly worth replying 
to; though every difficulty is worth discussing 
among the friends of revelation, as is every diffi^ 
culty in the system of nature, by those who 
believe its divine origin. 

The difficulties that the believer may safely 
neglect in a controversy with Unbelievers are, 
inconsistencies in the account of the mere cir- 
cumstances of historical facts; the authenticity 
of particular books or parts of books, when enow 
still remain as evidences of the leading facts; 
mistakes of the writers in point of reasoning, and 
every thing besides the evidence of the principal 
facts, which are the miracles that are said to 
have been wrought at the promulgation of the 
Jewish and Christian religions. 

I sincerely wish that intelligent and candid 
Unbelievers (for I doubt not there are such) 
would give a similar concise and comprehensive 
view of their objections to revelation. It would 
contribute to bring the controversy to a fair issue, 
which is dertainly a thing to be wished for by 
every lover of truth ; and no question that was 
ever proposed for discussion can be of more real 
importance than this. 

This tract contains only the heads o^ the argu- 
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mentg ia fiivow of the Jewuh and CkrisHan 
revelatioiis ; bat thqr ue discoaBed at large in 
several of my pablioatioii&* 
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SECTION L 

Of the Nature qf Evidence, a* appKoMe to this 

Inquiry. 

» 

EiriBENCE 18 of different kindfl, according to 
the different objects of inquiry. When quantiiy^ 
or numbers, ia the subject, the evidence of the 
truth of any propositions is the perception of the 
perfect coincidence of the two terms of which 
they consist, as that 2 and S make 4, and that 
the three angles of a ^ight-angle^ triangle are 
equal to two right angles. And it may be shewn, 
that the number denoted by the expression 2 and . 
£, is the very same with 4, and that the sum of 
the three angles in the triangle is the same with 
that of the two above-mentioned. 

The proof of a proposition of this kind is called a 
demonstraHoHf and as the science of mathematics 
is conversant about numbers and quantity, it is 
often called mathematical demonstration. The 
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contrary of a true proposition of this kind is an 
absolute impossibility^ as that 2 ^nd 2 should 
make 5, or any other number than 4, and such &n 
assertion is said to be a contradiction. 

Another ground of belief is the constant obser* 
vation of particular facts, as that o{ stones, and 
other bodies, when there is no impediment to 
their motion, falling to the ground ; whence we 
infer, that though we do not know why they do 
so, it is in consequence of some invariable law of 
nature, and therefore we conclude that they 
always will do so. All our faith in the principles 
of natural philosophy and chemistry is of this 
kind. But to assert the contrary of propositions 
of th^s kind is not called a contradiction, bec^qse, 
antecedent to the observation of the fact, the 
contrary, for any thing that we could tell, might 
have been true. Also all general propositions of 
this kind, however well founded, are subject 
to limitation from farther and more accurate 
observation^. 

. Thus it is not true that all bodies, without 
exception, as at the first we naturally imagine^ 
will fail to the ground, but only such as are 
heavier than the air of the atmosphere ; and in 
certain circumstances even very heavy bodies 
mount upwards, as pieces of iron placed under a 
magnet, &c^ And till we know the manner in 
which these events are produced, or the real 
causes ,of them, and the mode of their operation. 



it is impossible for us to say to what farther 
.restrictions such general propositions may be 
subject A person who had never seen water in 
any other form than that of a liquid, would be 
inclined to say, that it could not appear in any 
other ; though we know by observation, but not 
from any reasoning d priori, that in a certain 
degree of cold, it becomes solid, and that in a 
certain degree of heat, it assumes the form of 
▼apour or steam. 

All our faith in history, which relates to things 
too .remote with respect to time or place to be 
the subject of our t>wn observation, is of this 
kind ; depending upon the knowledge and ve- 
racity of those who relate the facts. But we 
have found by our experience, that in certain 
circumstances the testimony of othefs has not 
deceived us, and therefore we presume that, in 
the same circumstances, it never will deceive us ; 
and, therefore, that it may be depended upon, even 
as much as that a stone, if left to itself, wilt fall 
to the ground. We have, in fact, no more doubt 
of the truth of facts of this kind, as that there 
exists such a city as Rome, or of the past existence 
of such men as Alexander the Great, and Julius 
Cwsar, than we have of that of a stone falling to 
the ground, or indeed than we have of the truth 
of the mathenlatical propositions above men- 
tioned, the difference in the strength of our 
persuasion in these cases being altogether imper- 

Ad 
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ceptiMe* But to assert the contrary would not 
be called a contradiction^ the thing not being 
naturally impossible; since all historians, and all 
travellers, may have told a lie ; and therdbre all 
that, in strictness of speech, can be said, is, that 
the non-existence of such a city, and of such 
persons, is exceedingly improbable^ considering 
the nature of the evidence in its favour. 

To prove what is a real contradiction, as that 
2 and S make 5, no evidence whatever can be 
sufficient But there is nothing within the 
boupds of possibilitjf that may not be proved by 
sufficient testimony; that is, the evidence may 
be so circumstanced, as that the supposition of 
its being false shall be more improbable than the 
feet that is supported by it 

In all cafies of testimony, our backwardness to 
give our assent arises from a want of analogy in 
the fact that i)a asserted to be true, to what we 
have oursdves found to be so, or that, on any 
other evidence, we believe to be so. Thus, after 
having seen many stones, and other bodies, con- 
stantly &11 to the ground, we not only readily 
believe that other stones, but that all other bodies 
which we call heavy, as wood, and even feathers, 
will fell downwards, when not supported by any 
thing. But having never seen any body what- 
ever rise in the air, except when it was forced 
upwards for a short time by the power of the 
windy we should not immediately believe the ac- 
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coQDt of a man's rising in the air, and ascending 
above the clouds, by means of a balloon, or in 
any other method whatever ; and our reluctance 
to believe such a narration will continue till the 
testimony of those who declare that they have 
seen it shall be such, as that we shall think it 
more probable that the fact should be true, than 
that our infbrmera should either have been de« 
ceived themselves, or have in^nded to deceive 
u& For on these two circumstances the credi- 
bility of all testimony depends. 

Believing that all men are constituted a^ke, 
that they have all the same senses, as -those 
of seeing, hearing, &c*, we can have no doubt but 
that what is actually seen or heard by other per- 
sons, would have been seen or heard by our-^ 
selves, if we had been in their place, and there* 
fore their testimony has the same effect as our 
own observation would have had. Nay, in many 
cases, a man may have a better opinion of the 
accuracy of other persons' observation than of his 
own. He may think their senses more perfect, 
their attention greater, or their judgment better 
than his, and therefore he may believe a fact 
more firmly on their evidence, than on any ob- 
servation of his own. In all cases we believe a 
thing something more firmly for other persons 
having seen or heard it, as well as ourselves. 
Mankind in general have so much confidence in 
their parents and ancestors, that, without any 
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examination of their own» or a very superficial 
one, they receive their faith with respect to every 
thing, from them. 

On these principles, however, the king of 
Siam was not unreasonable in refusing to believe 
what some Dutch navigators told him, that in 
their country, water was sometimes so hard, as 
to bear men and carriages. For, having never 
seen or heard of water being in any other state 
than that of a fluid, he might think it more pro- 
bable that strangers and travellers should impose 
upon him, than that such a thing should be true. 

This is precisely the diflSculty that is to be 
overcome with respect to the credibility of 
miracles, or such events as are out of the usual 
course of nature, and which have not been seen 
by many persons. In this case a man would at 
first distrust even his own senses, and much more 
those of other persons, till, upon mature consi« 
deration, the testimony should appear to be so 
circumstanced, that, new and strange as the fact 
in question was, it should be, on the whole, more 
probable than the insufficiency of the evidence in 
its favour. 

The antecedent probability, or improbability, 
of any events, and consequently the credibility of 
the testimony respecting them, must be estimated 
by their analogy, or their want of analogy, to 
other known events. And the circumstances of 
things may be such, as that even extraordinary 
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events shall not appear improbable, but be ratbef 
expected. In extraordinary situations of human 
affairs, extraordinary characters are expected to 
arisen and extraordinary events to take place, 
MTithout appearing incredible, or exciting any 
surprise. And such was the state of the world 
antecedent to revelation, that, if all the circum- 
stances be duly attended to, it will appearjfar 
from being unnatural to expect such a divine 
interposition, which could only be evidenced by 
miracles, or such a controul of the laws of 
nature as only the Author of nature is equal to. 
These circumstances were the following : > 



SECTION II. 

Revelation not antecedently improbable* 

1. Mankind were sunk into the most de- 
plorable state of ignorance and vice, and were in 
consequence exposed to much misery. 

3. From this it appeared, by the experience of 
ages, and some of them the most enlightened, 
that itbere was every reason to expect, that men 
were not able to rescue themselves. 

3. It might, therefore, be expected, that the 
Divine Being would interpose in their favour. 
As he is the Maker, and the benevolent Father 
of mankind, he must have had a motive for 
attending to the conduct of men ; and their ]iap- 
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piness or misery could do fiiore be a matter of 
indifference to him, than the happiness or misery 
of a child can be to an earthly parent 

4. The Divine Being would naturally choose 
this method of instructing mankind, viz. by occa- 
sional interpositions, evidenced, as they could 
only be, by miracles ; because it is better calcu- 
lated to excite attention than any constant and 
uniform appearances, the causes of which men 
in general dp not trouble themselves to inquire 
ipta 

5. Moral instruction is communicated in a 
more intelligible and forcible manner by means 
of language, such as that of prophets commis- 
sioned by God for the purpose, than by any 
exhibition of natural appearances ; there being 
great difficulty in deducing the proof, if not of 
the Being, yet of the moral attributes of the 
Deity, such as his benevolence and rectitude, 
from the works of nature and the usual course of 
Providence. 

' 6. It was absolutely impossible that, by the 
mere light of nature, men should ever have 
attained to the knowledge of a future state of 
retribution; whereas the most satisfactory evi- 
dence of it possible is easily communicated by 
revelation, and this knowledge was necessary to 
enforce the practice of virtue, whenever any 
great sacrificCj especially that of life, was required 
by it 



7. The laws of virtue come with more autho* 
rity and effect when they proceed immediately 
from the mouth of God, or persons especially 
commissioned by him, than by the medium of 
the light of nature. 

Upon the whole, therefore, though the relation 
of miracles would be incredible, could we perceive 
no sufficient occasion for them, the incredibility 
vanishes when it appears that they are calculated 
to answer so great and valuable a purpose, and 
when it appears that the Divine Being, who, no 
doubt, had it in his power to work them, had a 
sufficient motive, from his benevolence and good- 
will to men, to work them. 

It is farther evident from fact, that divine 
revelation is not naturally, or necessarily, impro- 
bable ; because it is an objection that was never 
mentioned by any ancient Unbeliever. It is, 
indeed, entirely modern : and had there been any 
natural reason for the rejection of divine revela- 
tion antecedent to the consideration of the evi- 
dences alleged in its favour, it could not but have 
occurred to men in all ages, to the ancients as 
well as to the modems. 
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SECTION III. 

7%e external Evidence of Divine Revelation. 

That the Divine Being, the great author of 
nature, has actually interposed to give mankind 
the information of vrhich they stood in so much 
need, respecting their duty here, and their expec- 
tations hereafter, is proved by the testimony of 
-witnesses in all respects the most unexception- 
able; the miracles recorded in the Scriptures (a 
collection of books which contain a history of 
the intercourse between God and the human 
race) having the following characters, and they 
are all that can be required by the most incredu- 
lous of mankind : 

1. They are sufficiently numerous. 

2. They are, on account of their being on a 
large scale, and other circumstances, free from 
all BUBpicion of artifice and imposition. 

3. They were performed in the presence of 
great numbers of persons, whose senses must have 
been under a supernatural illusion, if they were 
deceived with respect to* them. Consequently, 
we have only the choice of a series of most ex- 
traordinary and most extensive miracles to an- 
swer no purpose but that of mere deception ; or 
of others to answer the greatest and most bene- 
volent purpose. 
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4. Tbey were perforined in the presence of 
enemies, or that of persons the most indisposed 
to admit the truth of them. 
. 5. Many of them were of long continuance, so 
.as to have afforded sufficient opportunity for the 
most rigorous examination. 

6. Many persons had the strongest motives to 
examine into the truth of the facts while they 
were recent; some having been exceedingly 
offended at the publication of them, and others 
suffering in consequence of their belief of them, 
and^that for a period of several generations. 

7* The accounts of these miracles which we 
now have were published while the facts were 
recent 

. 8i They produced the greatest effect, which 
proves that they were believed at the time, by 
persons .qualified, and interested, to examine 
them. 

9. Their effect was the greatest on the middle 
and lower classes of men; for such were the 
apostles, and the generality of the primitive 
Christians, Jews, and Heathens, men who bad not 
the advantage of a liberal education. The vulgar, 
of all nations, are only credulous with respect to 
things that are analogous to their former faith* 
They are, therefore, in all cases the last to be 
convinced of any thing contrary to their former 
opinions. Persons of education and curiosity are 
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the most ready to embrace any thing that is quite 
new. Such persons often take a pride in thisi 
thinking it .to be a proof of a superiority over 
others, and of a freedom from vulgar prejudices. 
There was, however, among the priinitTve Chris* 
tians a considerable proportion of persons of rank 
and education. 



SECTION IV. 

The Evidence of the Resurrection ofJesui. 

h.'LL the preceding characters of credibility 
are found in the history of the resurrection of 
Jesus. 

1. His death was ascertained by a public exe* 
cution, performed by his enemies, whose great 
object had long been his destruction ; and there 
was no doubt of the fact at the time. Had he 
not died in consequence of being nailed to the 
cross and remaining six hours upon it, the wound 
in his side by the spear must have been mortal* 
Even if he had not been quite dead, he must 
have been incapacitated for walking about, and 
much more for appearing perfectly well, so soon 
as the third day. 

2. None of the disciples of Jesus had the least 
expectation of his resurrection ; so that it re* 
quired the strongest evidence to convince them 
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<>f it The testimony of their frieiuis would nqt 
satisfy scxne of them. Nothing leas tliaii that of 
their own senses could do it 

3. After bis resurrection he appeared to^ his 
disciples many times, in the space of forty days ; 
at first when none of them had the least expecta^ 
tion of any such event, so that th^ could not 
have beai imposed upon by a fond imaginatipn ; 
and afterwards by particular appointment, wbeil 
they had had leisure to recollect themselves, and 
consider of any kind of evidence that they should 
think necessary for their complete satisfaction. 

4. None of the appearances were momentaiyt 
like that of most supposed apparitions, but of 
sufficient continuance to give opportunity for 
examination, as for handling him, and examin* 
ing his wounds, which he invited them to dow 

^ He also more than once ate and drank with thenu 
d« At two of these meetings all the apostles, 
and probably many others f Thomas only being 
absent at one of them) were present ; and at the 
appointed meeting in Galilee more than five bun* 
dred, some of whom had doubted. And if the 
evidence of five hundred will not satisfy, neither 
could that of five thousand, or any number 
whatever. 

& Jesus not appearing to all the people, many 
would not believe his resurrection, and were ex* 
ceedingly provoked at the report of it, especially 
the governors and leading mep in the country. 
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while those who were convinced of its truth 
tnaintained it at the hazard of their lives. Con* 
sequently, there was the strongest motive on 
4x>th sides to examine into the truth of the fact, 
Si^hile it was recent; and the persecution of 
Christians, and therefore this motive to scrutinize 
the fact, continued three hundred years* 
" 7* As the enemies of Jesus had the custody of 
his body, they ought to have produced it after 
his supposed resurrection. It was not in the 
power of his disciples, few and disheartened as 
th^ were, to get the body out of the power of 
the guard that was purposely set to watch it, 
especially at the time of full moon, when the 
city pf Jerusalem was crowded with strangers, as 
it always was at the time of passover, so that 
many of them must have spent the nights in 
the neighbouring places, as Jesus and his disci- 
ples had done. Besides, their merely securing 
the body could not have availed them. How 
was it possible for the few who were actors in 
the business to persuade more than five hundred 
persons to say that they had seen Jesus alive, and 
to persist in doing so at the hazard of their lives? 
Had there been any imposition in the case, it 
was abundantly in the power of the magistrates 
td have detected it, and it is evident they wanted 
no motive to exert all their vigilance for that 
purpose. 
8. The persecution of the Christians by the 
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Jews, shews that the propagation of Christtanity 
was not favoured by the governing persons oC 
the country ; and on this account the fact of the 
resurrection is more credible at this day than it 
would have been if it had been so public as ta 
have conyinced all the Jews of that age. It 
would then have been said by Unbelievers of the 
present age, that the whole was a contrivance of 
the Jewish rulers, that there is no evidence of its 
having been sufficiently scrutinized at the time^ 
and there are no means of doing it now. Thus 
in consequence of the evidence not appearing 
perfectly satisfactory at the time, it has become 
more so at this day. 

Such is the direct , or external^ evideujce of. the 
truth of Divine interposition, or revelation. But» 
besides this, there is another branch of the evi- 
dence that is indirect, commonly called internal, 
because not depending on the evidence of others; 
but on facts now existing, and subject to our 
own examination. 

SECTIOlrf V. 

The internal Evidence of the Jewish and Christian 

Revelations. 

1. The present state of the world, in the ex* 
ktence of the Jewish and Christian religions, 
cannot be accounted for without admitting such 
^ state of things previous to it, as being traced 
backwards, will require the truth oi the miracles 
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recorded in the Scriptures. With respect to the 
Jew6, their present state proves the truth of their 
preceding history, till we go back to their emaiiN 
cipation from their bondage in Egypt, which 
could not have been effected without the mira«* 
cles recorded in the books of Moses. Nor could 
the overthrow of the various systems of Heathen 
religion^ which we now see to be overturned, 
through the whole extent of the ancient Roman 
empire, and such a prevalence of Christianity as 
we are witnesses of, have been effected without 
lulmitting the truth of ecclesiastical history, and 
that of the Acts of the Apostles, and of the Evan* 
gelists, as part of it 

% The existence of the public rites of the 
Jewish and Christian religions, the Passov&^ and 
the LortTs Supper, are standing memorials of the 
truth of other facts , connected with them, and 
cannot be satisfiictorily accounted for without 
admitting the divine origin of those religions. 

a The circumstance of the education and cha-* 
racters of Moses and Je^^» rendered them incapa- 
ble of devising the systems of religion of which 
iSiey were the founders, systeips so much supe* 
rior, with respect to the true principles of philo- 
sophy, to every thii^ that we find in the H^tben 
world. Also such men as the apostles, so iIlite-» 
rate, and ignorant of the W(»rld, were incapable 
bf carrying on schemes of such con^ilicated and 
difficult impoBture. 



4. The evident marks of genuine piety and in- 
t^rity in the characters of Moses and of Jesus, 
and also of the writers of the books of the Old 
and New Testament, make it to the last d^ree 
improbable that they should have been impostors. 
And it is equally evident that they were not 
wild enthusiasts, but men in the possession of 
their right minds, and who acted with uniform 
comsistency in the whole of their conduct 

The character of Jesus, in particular, bears 
such marks of extraordinary greatness ; the au- 
thority that he assumed, and the dignity with 
which he uniformly acted, were such as no per^ 
son of his low birth and education could have 
supported without a consciousness of a divine 
mission. Nor were the Evangelists at all capa^ 
ble of feigning such a character ; there being 
nothing equal, or approaching, to it in all his* 
toiy. But the perception of this requires a mord 
attentive study of the evangelical history than 
many persons have given to it, and also a more 
accurate acquaintance with human nature. 

5. Many prophecies, known to have existed 
many ages, are receivii^ their accomplishment at 
present, especially with respect to the state of 
the Jews, and many more had their accomplish^i^ 
ment long after the existeaoe of the books of 
itripture in which they are Recorded, if there be 
any truCh in history. . 
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SECTION VL 

Variotis Objections to the Jewish and Christian 

Revelations considered* 

Obj. 1. It may be said that the books of scrip- 
ture which contain the account of the promulga- 
tion of the Jewish and Christian religions, may 
be spurious, and therefore that the history is not 
entitled to any credit. 

Answer. The evidence of the principal facts 
on which the truth of Christianity depends, does 
not rest on the authenticity of the books of the 
New Testament, but on the fact of the speedy 
promulgation of Christianity among Jews and 
Gentiles, which could only be caused by the 
« belief of the miraculous history; and this must 
be allowed on a variety of other evidence than 
any that is found in the books, which were not 
the cause, but the effect of it, none of the books 
having been written till Christianity had made a 
considerable progress. According to the most 
probable ppipioii,.none of the Gospels were writ- 
ten till about thirty years after the death of 
Christ; when there w^re Christians in all parts 
of the Roman empire. 

But there is abundant evidence of the princi- 
pal of the books of theJVm Testament having 
been published while the fitcts recorded in them 
were recent, and they could not have been re- 
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cetved «8 they were, by such numbers as were 
interested in their contents, unless their general 
truth had been admitted. Consequently, the re* 
ception of these books as genuine, and containing 
a iaithful account of facts, gives us the concur- 
rent testimony of all those persons, as well as 
that of the writers of these books. 

The high respect which was aitertained for 
the writings of the apostles, and other books of 
the New Testament, while the writers were liv- 
ing, the many copies that must have been tak«n 
of them, and their speedy translation into various 
languages, would effectually prevent any material 
alteration of these books. Any material corrup- ^ 
tion of the books would also have been prevented 
by the various sects mto which Christians were 
divided in very early times. 

The authenticity of the historical books of the 
New Testament, as the Evangelists, and the Acts 
of the Apostles, which record all the principal 
facts, was never doubted in early times ; nor was 
that of the Epistles of Paul, the most active pro- 
pagator of Christianity among the Gentiles. And 
it is manifestly impossible that such letters as his 
are, giving an account of his progress, and of the 
dfects of his preaching, letters abounding with 
allusions to particular persons, places, and occur- 
rences, and addressed to large bodies of men, 
who must have known whether the fiicts alluded 
to in them were true or not, could have been re- 
^ hL./ r tic AA^//^' '.^, ,.B-/. '.. > / ..y v'. /' ■' 
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ceived as tbey were, if there had basn no truth 
in them* Paul had also many enemies, who 
would have been ready enough to take advantage 
of any falsehoods in his accounts. 

There were, no doubt, forged Gospels, and 
forged Epistles, in pretty early times; but not 
till after the publication of the Four Gospels 
that are commonly received, and after that of the 
igenuine epistles of Paul and others ; so that, 
being only imitations, they rather prove the ex* 
istence of the originals. 

Besides, all these spurious Grospels contained 
an account of t^e leading facts in the gospel his- 
tory, such as the miracles, the crucifixion, . and 
the resurrection of Jesus, and the speedy propa- 
gation of his religion afterwards. For though 
the Gnostics, the supposed authors of these books, 
said that Christ had no real body, and was not 
really . crucified, they allowed that he bad the 
appearance of a body, and also that there was 
the appearance of a crucifixion, so that all the 
facts that were subject to men's senses are the 
same in both the histories. And though the 
i Gnostics separated themselves from the great 
t body of Christians, so as to be denominated bere- 
; tics, and did not believe the resurrection of the 
\ body, they believed a future state of retribution 
^ with respect to the soul ; so that they held all 
V- t hat w as really esse ntial to Christianity ^ all that 
(_ could be a motive to a good life. The feet of the 
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existence of those Gnostics so early as the times 
of the apostles, and who were in opposition to 
them, and yet called themselves Christians, is 
most important with respect to the evidence of 
the truth of Christianity ; as, on account of their 
peculiar philosophical tenets, they naust have 
heen exceedingly averse to the Christian doc*- 
trines, which accorded so ill with their own. 

But if all the books that compose the Old ai^d 
New Testament could be proved to be spurious, 
the difficulty of accounting for the rise and pro* 
pagatioQ of the Jewish and Christian religions 
would not be lessened. Because nothing but the 
supposition of the truth of facts of a similar 
nature with those recorded in these books, can 
account for what is well known, on other evi- 
dence, concerning the existence and the propaga- 
tion of those religions. 

For the authenticity of the books of the Old 
Testament, especially those of Moses, which are 
the principal, we have the uniform testimony of 
the Jewish nation, the only proper evidence in 
the case, and also the occasional mention of 
them by writers of other nations. And a sys- 
tem of religion, so ungrateful as that of Moses 
was to the great body of the Hebrew nation, 
from their leaving Egypt to their captivity in 
Babylon, would never have been conformed to 
by them, if the authenticity of the books con- J^ 
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taining the principles of it could bav^ b^m 
^ disputed. 

The later in the history of the Hebrews it is 
SAipposed that these books were written^ tbf^ 
^lore difficult would the reception of theia h%r^ 
been, on account of the increasiog addictfsdway 
of the nation to other religions. After the Tj^ign 
of MafMsseh, who had set up t^e worship of 
other gods in the temple itaelf« when some have 
supposed that the hooka ascribed to Mose9 w^t^ 
first produced^ it would have been as easy tQ 
have imposed them upon the Tynans^ Egyp^am^ 
or Gialdeans, for the writings of their respectiiint 
kigislators, as upon the Jews, for the writing of 
Moses. 

. fiTeither was it in the power (^ £4ra« or of 
Nehemiahf to have invented tbe books of t^e QM 
Testament after the Babylonish Captivity^ thouKb 
they might correct and arrange them as tftey 
90W are« They had many enemies^ wb<^ o^ 
posed their measures, and especially that very 
ungrateful one of obliging the Jews to disiaisa 
N their wives that were not of Hebrew extractioo^ 
a^ contrary to the laws of Moses; and in this 
predicament were some of tbe leading men of 
the nation* Besides, the Samaritans, who seps^ 
rated from the Jews on their not being allowadi 
to join with them in bnildiiig the temple, bttj 
Q(q>ies of tbe books of Moses> and were as aealouf 
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for the observance of the same religioi^, in all its 
fundamental articles, as the Jews themselves. 

The internal evidence of the genuineness of 
the historical books of scripture, both of the 
Old and the New Testament^ is of the strongest 
kind. The very multiplicity of the names of 
persons, places, and dates, v^ill alone satisfy any 
intelligent person that they are no forgeries. No 
knovrn forgeries were ever written in that man- 
ner. And after the time of Moses, the accounts 
that are given of the usual length of men's lives, 
and of the reigns. of kings, correspond exactly 
with the present course of nature, which is far 
from being the case with the early fabulous his- 
tories of the Greeks^ Romans, and other ancient 
nations. 

It is also a very strong internal evidence of the 
genuineness of the books of scripture, that the 
faults of the most considerable persons that are 
mentioned in them are recorded, as well as their 
Tirtues. 

Obj. 2; It is said, that if the facts recorded in 
the Evangelists, and the Acts of the Apostles, had 
been true, all the Jews, and the Gentiles also, 
would soon have become converts to Chris^ 
tianity. 

Ans. 1. Strong prejudices prevent a due atten- 
tion being given to facts, and to reasoning from 
them, if it would lead to conclusions that are 
disagreeable to men; and both Jews and Gen- 

b2 
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tiles were most strongly prejudiced in fiivoiir of 
opinioo9 and practices to which Christianity wM 
hostile* 

i. Both Jews and Gentiles thought that they 
€Ould account for most of the facts in the gospel 
history without supposing any diyine inteiposi- 
ftion iti the casa For, without denying the truth 
f of the miracles, they ascribed them to the agency 
of evil spirits, or to magic ( believing that, by th« 
use of certain set forms of words, it was in thfi 
power of men to compel the assistance of supe* 
rior beings to do whatever they wished to accOm<* 
plish< 

3^ The first preachers of the gospel wisrd 
Jews, an 4 ^literate! and to such persons ^ tbdse, 
th^ learned, especially among the 6entiles# couU 
Qok be expected to give much attention, whiit- 
ever they had to propose. Christianity would 
therefore necessarily be received chiefly by the 
inquisitive and unpr^udiced in the middle classes 
of men, who are never very numerous, and from 
them it would require time to become known 
and attended to by the superior classes. 

Allowance being made for the operation of 
these great impediments, the diffusion of Christ 
tianity over the whole of the Roman empire in 
the time of the apostles, and its growing ffoep- 
tion till the ^npire became Christian, attdided 
with the overthrow of the idolatry that had unt*- 
versally prevailed in it, may be said to have been 
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even rapid. A good idea may be formed of all 
tbeae circumatancea from the letters of Piiny to f f 
the emperor Trajan. Though a man of letters^ 
he appears to have known nothing more of the 
Cbristians than what he had learned ftom his 
examination of some of them, who had been 
brought before him as a magistrate ; and yet it 
ii eifident from what he says, that Christianity 
bad then made an astonishing progress in B)thy<# 
ma, the province of which he was governor. 

Obfk 3« It is said that the accounts of the sanie 
b^nsactions by different writers, as the authors 
of the books of Kings and Chronicles^ and tiue 
four EvangeHstSf contradicl one another, and 
therefore that since both cannot be true, perhaps 
none of them are so, 

4ns. All the different accounts of the same 
transaction in the scripture history agree with 
respect t o every thing of much cons equence^ 
such as all writers would equally attend to, and 
they differ only with respect to such things as 
the most credible historians of the same transaG*^ 
tioDS of other kinds are always found to differ in, 
vis. things of less consequence, and which there* 
fore do not engage equal attention. These difi^r-^* 
ences, therefore, are in favour of the truth of the 
general history, with respect to which all the 
writers agree ; and this is all that the evidence 
of the Jewish and Christian religions requires. 
They prove that the authors did not write in 
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concert, but that the different histories were 
written by persons wholly independent of each 
other, who all wrote from their owp knowledge 
of the facts. 

Obj. 4. It is said, that in the Scriptures, ac- 
tions are ascribed to the Divine Being which we 
cannot believe to be worthy of him, especially 
bis order to extirpate the Canaanites, without 
excepting even women and children* 

Ans. All that we know of God, independently 
of revelation, is from the observation of the 
works of nature, the laws of which, and all events 
resulting from them, we must ascribe ultimately 
to him. Now in the usual course of nature 
events as contrary to our common notions of jus- 
tice and benevolence take place very frequently, 
and without any reason being given for them, or 
our being able to assign any; whole cities being 
sometimes overwhelmed by earthquakes, and 
countries much more extensive than Palestine 
ravaged by war. How inconsiderable was the 
y( destruction of men by Joshua compared to that 
by Jenghiz Khan^ and other eastern conquerors ! 
Whereas the reason for the extermination of the 
Canaanites is expressly given. It was on account 
of their idolatry, aad the destructive vices con^ 
nected with it ; and thereby it served as a warn- 
ing to the Israelites, and the whole world, not to 
give into such practices. Besides, there can be 
no doubt, but 'that the Canaanites would have 
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Olff. 5. Several opiaioaa whicb new appeur toi 
be ill founded were held by m^ whom tb# 
scripture represents as inspired. Thu» madoeiB f 
ifk as^ibed to tbe agency of evil spirits^ eten by 
Chri«t himself. Aod many passages in tbd OUt l^ 
Testament aie applied by the writers of the Nem 
in a manner quite foreign to their original and 
proper import. Also acane of the persons said to >^ 
baye had divine conuuuBici^OQSy were not good 
naofal characters. ^ 

A^i. 1. It may sui t the plan of Divine WisdeM 
to emplc^ men for particular purposes, and qiultfy 
them for tbe part they have to act» without giv^ 
iiig them any more knowledge or virtue^ tbiil 
was necessary for it. If, for example, a prophet 
was sent to cure a man of blindness, it wsa not at 
%1I necessary that be should know the physical 
cause of that blindness. He might be under a 
pistak^ with respect to the cause, and yet at his 
word the Divine Being might remove the effect 
Tb^ s^me observation will apply to the case of 
insanity, or any other. 

2. With respect to the application of passages 
of scripture, no inconvenience of any consequence 
attended the writers being left to their Own judg« 
0Pi6nt with respect to them, and this might be 
etrooeous, too much influenced by the mode of 

• See Bp. Waftion'i JpoUg^, ed. 2, 1796, pp. 16«^^. 
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quoting scripture by their countrymen. No mis- 
takes or false reasonings, which only shew that 
prophets were men, can affect their testimony 
with respect to facts of which they were compe«> 
tent judges. 

3. If the Divine Being employ the very worst 
of men, as, in the usual course of his providence, 
he evidently does, to execute very important 
commissions, he may have good reasons for em- 
ploying men of imperfect virtue to execute 
others. But in general the prophets sent by €rod 
for the moral instruction of men were themselves 
men of the most exemplary moral character, 
highly deserving of universal imitation, especially 
Moses and Jesus, the founders of the Jewish and 
Christian religions, who taught as muc^h by thdr 
examples as by their precepts. It is also to be 
observed, that the faults of distinguished persons 
mentioned in the scripture are generally severely 
censured. 

Obj. 6. It is said, that if the Christian religion 
be true, it would have been promulgated in an 
earlier period, and have been made known to all 
mankind. 

Ans. 1. Since no other advantage, natural or 
moral, is universal, why should we expect this to 
be so ? Are the benefits of good government, of 
the sciences, or of the arts, universal? It is 
agreeable to the general plan of Divine Provi- 
dence, that some men should be more enlightened 
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than others^ and that they should be employed to 
instruct others. Ignorance, and especially a want 
of that knowledge which would make men virtu- 
ous and happy, is certainly a great evil ; but it is 
not the only evil that actually exists; and we 
may hereafter see that every kind of evil, natural 
and even moral, has its use in forming the best 
system possible, such as will issue in the attain- 
ment of the greatest portion of good. However, 
this speculation has no propriety in this particu- 
lar inquiry. We must content ourselves with 
knowing what has actually taken place. Of the 
reasons why they are appointed, or permitted, we 
are no competent judges. 

^. All that has yet taken place since the crea- 
tion of man is probably only his state of infancy, 
which may bear but a small proportion to the 
whole of his existence in this world. Christi- 
anity may yet become universal, and be the means 
of making mankind virtuous and happy for many 
thousand years to come.* 

« " The grounds of our religion,*^ says Bishop Law, ** are 
in general mach better understood, more rationally explained, 
and properly vindicated ; and from what appears at present, 
we have reason to think they will be still more and more 
so : — and that we shall have more and more of the true life 
and spirit of our religion, as we draw nearer to those times, 
wherem the word of prophecy has fixed its reign. 

'' I am far from imagining that Chriatianiiy is yet come 
to its mature state ; that it is understood in the whole ex- 
tent, or held in ito utmost parity and perfection, by any one 



thierch. Bttt^ 88 whieii it was. ilnt preached^ nen \ftire fit to 
inar, and pn^ foy it in a competest degtee; as tiat was a 
proper time to divulge it, in order to improve the ivorid, 
which it did very considerably ; excelling all former dispen- 
sations; refining the conceptions, even of those who did not 
formally receive k ; and yet was itsdf for some wfa3e but 
pKitiidly commimicated, and imperfectly Baderstood: ae 
jpow, 'tis of much greater advantage to the world in general i 
and yet still capalile of increase; it waits for its own fulness; 
nor shall mankind receive the proper influence and advantage 
of it, tHl tiieir minds be nrech fiuther opened imd enltfged, 
ikw reason wore fre^ esarcked, m thai greait mj^fienf «f 
divine love. 

** But though the face of Christianity be still mberably 
darkened and deformed ; though some nations seem to be in 
fheir ^ilihood yet, and cannot receive it ; and offhera g!POW 
80 vicious and abandoned as to be ready ^ r^joei it: thoi^li 
in some ages it seems to have been hid in darkness, and 
sunk under ignorance and superstition; in others borne 
doWki with t!he torrent of licentiousness and libertinism : yet, 
#ehavereaBontoooncliHieiSiat,iipoii the whole, its power Is 
8^ innbly, or inviaibly, enlaKging wer the world ; and thai 
it will always go on to do sq» till the kingdom of Christ be 
fully come ; tUl it be within us, and known by aH, from the 
least to the glreatest; till ^the everla^g gospel' (Rep. xiv. 
6) go forth, and be so thoroughly ^Mideratoiid siidanteaiBed, 
as to bring on * the fulness of the Gentiles ;' and by their 
nu^ms, the restoration of God's xmn people the Jtfum, as he 
has o£ten foretold; and so ' the whole earth' (Is. xi. 9| ffab» 
zi. 14) ' shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea,' " TA^aty qfBeUfim^ pp. 1 9 1 —1 94, 
196, 197. 
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PREFACE. 



The former Discourses* I have printed sepa- 
rately, that those persons who wish to peruse 
them may have an opportunity of doing it with- 
out having any thing that would be offensive to 
them obtruded upon them at the same time* 
Except what I have advanced concerning the 
doctrine of a soul^ those Discourses contain 
nothing that can give offence to any Christians^ 
let their peculiar opinions be what they will; 
and if I have not been misinformed, even what I 
observed on that subject did not prove to be so 
offensive as I had apprehended. Indeed, the 
firm belief of the doctrine of a resurrection must, 
with the truly considerate, make any difference 
of opinion which can only affect the doctrine of 
an intermediate state, of little consequence. 

In general. Unitarians have a particular claim 
to the candour of their fellow-christians, as their 
devotional services are such as any other Chris- 
tians may join in. But it necessarily happens 

* The eonclmon of the last Dtscmrse on the Evidences, 
was, in 1796, prefixed to thb Pre/ace. 
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that they cannot conscientiously join in the devo- 
tion of others, who, believing both Jesus Christ 
and the Holy Spirit to be, each of them, pos- 
sessed of all divine attributes, as well as theFather^ 
make them (as, to be consistent with themselves 
they ought to do) equally the objects of their 
worship. This Unitarians necessarily consider 
as idolatry y as much as the worship of the Virgin 
Mdry, or any other saints in* the Popish calendar. 
In c0R0e<}uem:e of this. Unitarians are often nutch 
embarrassed^ and when they arie few in mrmfeer, 
their case is^ deserving pantfcahir consideraftOD. 

I shall probably be asked, what i* to bff done 
by eonscietytiotis tJmtmrians, wfro, as such, cannot 
jorA it! Trinitarian worship ; but who-, as Ghm- 
tUuiSi would txyl Jbrsake the aasemBling hf them* 
sihes' together for the purpaoe of poWic worship, 
who am yet withoot a regular or learned min- 
ister, and be^veit not the means of procuring one > 
r answer, the same that the primitJveChristkms 
did- when they were in>t*»e sanie Brtftacroa They 
fbrmedf tbeawtelves into societies for pray^, read- 
ing the Steriptures, and mutorf exftortaHtOtt, und* 
with far tes»a(lvantage than Uhitariim^are^Biew 
possessed' of. ^' ^ 

/ ft i», i« reaiity, nothing else tftaw supentltion 

that hfas made regular mtmsfer^^ » tfiey are 
calledi 80 necessary as %ey vre now become^ 
there being nothing that is done, by them, that 
may not be done, aad witbiasmimh efftet; witlih 



out thems It will ai this day be readily ad- 
mitted, tltat there are no peculiar powers coo- 
fi^rxed by ordination^ or any peculiar saiictity in 
tbe character of ministers^ .Christian mini«ter« 
become so by the choice of tbe people^ to whom 
they officiate^ and, like other senoanis^ tbey cease 
to be m^inisters when they think prop^ to dis- 
miss them* And, without tbe assistance of jatqr 
person of learning and ablliity to compose ser- 
mons or prayers, they will llud helps for this 
purpose abundantly suSicient for tbe occasions of 
any society whatever, and superior to any that 
myself, or any other person, could undertake to 
supply them with. The best that I could com- 
pose for the use of Unitarian congregations are 
already before the public,* and there are various 
excellent liturgies for those who prefer that mode 
of worship. 

My advice, therefore, would be, that for the 
present tbe Unitarians in tliis city should foani 
themselves into societies, though in small num^ 
bers. Let a few persons, who, as in primitive 
times, may be called elders^ be chosen to direct 
their affairs; let them meet every Lord's-day for 
public worship, when any compositions approved 
by the society may be read, and baptism and the 
Lord's Supper administered. 

* In '• Forms of Prayer, and other Offiees, for the use of 
UnitvUa Societies," 17B3. 
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Hereafter these societies may be united under 
a regular minister, which will, no doubt, be more 
respectable, and more advantageous to the com- 
mon cause; when a proper place of worship may 
be provided for them. But by no means let the 
important object of public worship, and the hold- 
ing up to the view of the world. Christian and 
Unitarian principles be abandoned, or long sus- 
pended, for want of such a convenience. 

The opinion and practice of individuals in pri- 
vate life have little effect for want of notoriety/ 
but a church, and a place of public worship, 
known to all, and open to all who choose to 
attend it, is like a city that is sec on a hilt that 
cannot be hid. By joining such churches, or 
assemblies, we likewise make that open profession 
of our principles which the gospel requires of us. 
Let those, then, who have a just zeal for their 
Christian and Unitarian principles, confer toge- 
ther, and it may please God that a small begin- 
ning may lead to a great and valuable end. They 
will, at least, have done their duty, and may with 
more satisfaction acquiesce in whatever the sove- 
reign and wise Disposer of all things shall deter- 
mine with respect to the final issue* 

I shall take this opportunity of observing, that 
the superstitious idea of the necessity of ordained 
ministers to Christian congregations is of great 
prejudice in those parts of this country, in 



which, at the first forming of a settlement, there 
are not families enow to maintain a minister. 
For, without stated meetings for reading the 
Scriptures and public worship, there is great 
danger that not only all sense, but that all know- 
ledge, of religion will in time be obliterated. But 
this may easily be prevented by the method that 
is here proposed* 



This edition is printed from Mr. Rutt's collection of Dr. 
Priestley's Theological and Miscellaneous Works; and a 
few of the editor's notes have been retained. 



A DiS€OURSE. 



Acts xvii. 18—20: 

Some said^ What will this babbler say ? — He seemeth to be 
a setter forth of strange gods ; because lie preached unto 
them JfSuSf and the resurrection, Ayd f^ey tpqk hvgii 
and brought ^nrifL \ufU/(? ^ec^g/g^j ^J^^9> M^ ^^ 
know what this new doctrine^ whereof thou speakest^ is T 
For thou bringest certain strange things to our ears. 
We wovM know, therefore, what these things mean. 

My Christian Friends, 
My situation in this country, excluded on my 
arrival in it from almost ^yjery pulpit,* as if I 
were suspected of holding, and of being disposed 
to propagate, some strange and mischievous doc- 
trine, so strongly brought to my mind the simi« 
lar situation of Paul, at Athens, that I intended, 
if ever I should have an opportunity of address- 
ing myself to any of its inhabitants, (an opportu- 
nity which the liberality of this congregation has 

* I was, however, desired to preach at Princeton. 
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now given roe, and which would have been given 
me at that time, if this place bad then been 
ready,) to address them from that part of the 
gospel history which I have now recited. The 
case being new to me, I could not help suspect* 
ing, either that I was not in a Christian country, 
or that I was not considered as a ChrisUan in it 
For,, let Christians differ ever so much from erne 
another, they have many things, and those of the 
greatest importance, in common, and od thes^ 
common topics it is certainly very possible for 
any Christian minister to addreas a Christian au-> 
dience, to their mutuaJL edification. 

Not doubting, however, but that I was among 
Guristians^ for I attended public worship in varir 
ous places, and foond it to be Christian, I neces* 
sarily concluded, that I was not. myself consi^ 
dered as a Christian, or one that was deserving 
of the name; and as I flattered myself that this 
idea of me arose from some misconcieption of my 
principles, I thought it might not be improper to 
take some opportunity to give an explicit account 
of them. I therefore now consider myself as in 
the situation of Paul before the council of Are^ 
pagus, at Athene, called upon to give an account 
of the sirai^ doctrines that I bold* 

To the people of this country I must suppose 
tibat^ like Paui, 1 have been represented either as- 
a ssUerfarth ^ strange gods, or some strange and 
dangerous doctrine concerning God, For nothing. 

A 3 
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short of this can account for the treatment that I 
met with. But, in reality, like Paul, I only 
preach Jesus and the resurrecUon / this, rightly 
explained, having ever been the sum and sub- 
stance of all ' my preaching, maintaining the 
divine mission of Jesus, or his authority from 
€rod to instruct mankind, and especially to teach» 
and in his own person exemplify, the great 
doctrine of a resurrection from the dead, and a 
state of righteous retribution after death. Of 
t)iis I hope I have given sufficient evidence in 
the discourses I have already delivered. 

What are the great principles of all religion, 
as far as it can influence practice, (in which re- 
spect alone it is of any real use and importance to 
rational beings and members of civil society,) but 
the doctrines concerning God, his attributes, his 
providence, and a future state, concerning our 
duty in this life, and our expectations in ano- 
ther ? And why is revelation of more advantage 
than mere natural religion, as I have already 
shewn that it is, and therefore a blessing to man- 
kind, but as it teaches the doctrines concerning 
these interesting subjects in a clearer manner, 
and with more satisfactory evidence ? 

Whatever nature may be supposed to have 
taught, it is a fact, that, without revelation, man- 
kind were universally idolaters, worshiping a 
multiplicity of gods, and by means of rites highly 
injurious to morality, some of them abominably 
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inlpure, and otliers shockingly cruel; and their 
notions concerning a future state were never such 
as could be of much use to the cause of virtue. 
With this light of nature they were likewise 
miserably bewildered, and misled by various 
superstitious practices, sucji as those of divina* 
tion, magicy and necromancy y arising from their 
ignorance of the laws of nature/ and of the true 
causes of eventp. 

Infinitely are mankind indebted to revelation 
for delivering them from their servile bondage to 
these superstitions, informing them concerning 
the Unity of the Divine nature, the creation of 
the universe by one intelligent Being, and his 
constant providence, extending to all events, 
together with his fixed purpose to reward virtue 
and punish vice, if not in this world, surety in 
another. But especially are we indebted to 
Christianity as the means of bringing life and im- 
moftality to light} teaching us to look above and 
beyond this world, to consider ourselves as pil- 
grims and strangers here, and as citizens of 
heaven^ where it, therefore, behoves us to have 
our treasure, our hearts, and our conversation. 

When this was done for mankind, what more 
remained to be done, but to make these great 
subjects familiar to the mind, by frequent ex- 
hibitions and happy illustrations ? To illustrate 
the Scriptures, in which these great and prac- 
tical truths are conveyed to us; to unfold the 
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yarious dutiej^ Qf jf}^^ with fe/^p^t to Gad, his 
fl[^eigb!l?Qyr, ^(J hm}se)f, (whi.cj> feqij|res soff^ 
J^TOw)e4ge pf Ji.uwap nat.i/r/B ^i}^ ^l^jpai} ||fe, ;?s 
lyell ja^ gf t,l>e Spripti^rfii?,) ^n^ Jo enforce tjje 
obf.efyance of them ]^y proper piptiv^s, is tf)p 
^reat b.usines^ jof ^ Cljn^ti^p mjpf^ter ; ^iid ^cb 
^a^ been ^he u§m?1 ^trsi.o pf flay preacbiijg to t|ap 
^g,Q to which I arp npyfr ^rriyj^; ^ii^d such, I ipaj 
therefore venture to say, would l)e thp psijial 
9^raip pf ipy preacbin^^ were I J:p resume the 

4.,t the s^ige tjifle, ^owev^r? ^ ftc^uqwle^gp 
that ti)ere ar,e rejigjou? truth^, t^ppgh i)oJ: of gpi-. 
ipary^ yet of j^cpixcj^ry ^nd qf copQ|d/erahle iipr 
pprt^ijce^ pn )vhich, ^r yaripu§ reasops, I Jiave 
tljpught it piy duty i)pt to he sijpntj especially in 
l^p age abo^iqdjp^ with unbelievers. Chri^fippi^y, 
hipsi(ie^ being proved to bp t\^^* and, in4ep4» w 
a necegs^ry step jp the pj-ppf pf i^ tri4|:b» «)H»t 
be sbewp to be rqtiqfff^l^ supb ^9 P^en pf gpOfJ 
s^ifse pap rpjceiye wif^PPt ^baiv^QnJag the w^e of 
|;hej.r r^pn, or oiafcing ^ sacrifice pf it tp what i^ 
callpd faitfi. The author qf pur religjpn requir^cl 
no such sftprifipe. IJe required pf bis dispiple^ 
that tbey should bPtb J^ear and ^n(i€rstand [A/f^rk 
yii. 14) yvl]at he dejiverpd; which implies tb^t 
he taught nothing tb^t; tl^py yyere pot capable of 
ujiderstandipg, and wbich jt was not their duty 
to endeayour to unde^st^nd. 

i^qt m.i^ny dpctrines haye beep taugbt under 
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t^^ naiQe pf Christianity, which it is not ppe- 
tended jtt)^): ipen can ever underBtand. Against 
9^1 6ucl| docltrin^9» the offspring of ignorance 
or artifice, it i^ the duty of every intelligent 
(^ris);iap to ejpter bis protest, as the bane of 
g^ifin^ Christianity, and what is in danger of 
bringing it into universal discredit. They are as 
a n^illtst^pe ^bout jts neck, and unless detached 
ffpgl it, inu$(. inevitably sink it. 

Pprn^it me, then, tbqs called upon by the cir^ 
pqqo^tances in which I find niyself, to mention 
^^th p^rf<^^t ingenyousness those doctrines which 
I h^y^ ^e^n reason to reject from the creed of 
Cbfisti^ps, a^ having been introduced into Chri«r 
tiai^ity froip U^atben religions and Heathen phi- 
lft?PPby> ot4 which I conceive to be the t(^r€s 
^bieh puF Lord foretold [4/aW. xiii. 35] would 
\^ 4Qwn by an adver^ry among his good seed 
These, bpwever, having been now of long stand* 
ing, are retained with peculiar obstinacy by the 
bulk Qf prof^essing Christians; so that they who 
rsi^t them, apd adhere to what they conceive to 
be tb^ simple and genuine gospel of Jesus Christ, 
are trepitfid 2(s enemies of the gospel, and are the 
otyects pf general suspicion and alarm. But in 
Ibe s^m^ light appeared huther^ Calvin^ and 
n^n^ others, whp, because their sentiments a,re 
Qow generally apprpved, have obtained the 
t^onqurable appellation of B^ormer^; and, there- 
fore^ this circumstance, which, if what we preach 
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be the truth, will only be temporary, should not 
discourage us any more than it did them. It is 
only tini^ that is requisite to establish every re- 
formation. Nothing can be more depended upon^ 
than that, whatever is true or right will, in due 
time, prevail and establish itself, notwithstanding 
all possible opposition. 

You may ask, if the doctrines that I allude to 
do not belong to the gospel, how came they to be 
considered in that light, and to have kept their 
place so long in the Christian church ? But I 
may ask, how was Polytheism introduced into 
the world after the institution of a purer religion 
by Noah, Abraham, and Moses; and how were 
the errors and abuses of Popery introduced into 
the pure gospel of Christ ? It is part of the un* 
searchable mystery of Providence to permit the 
introduction, and even the long continuance, of 
many evils, though no doubt for the sake of the 
good that will ultimately be more firmly esta* 
blished by their means. And, in due time, God 
Dever fails to raise up men of superior wisdom 
and spirit to revive lost truth, and to restore his 
true worship. Thus Paul says, {Acts xvii. 30,) 
at the time of Heathen " ignorance, God winked," 
but then " commanded all men every where to 
repent." So also at the time of Christian igno- 
rance and darkness, God long winked; but by 
means of various Reformers he has begun to call 
on the Christian world to repent of their manifold 
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corruptioDS of the holy religion delivered to them 
by his son Jesus. And permit me to add, he 
now commands with a voice that will be heard. 
Reason and Scripture equally enforce the com- 
mand. 

What, then, you ask, is the principal of what 
I deem to be those corruptions and abuses of the 
gospel which were left untouched at the period 
which we call the Reformation^ but which so 
greatly disfigure the gospel, and endanger its 
Tcry existence, by promoting infidelity ? I an- 
swer, that the first and greatest of* these corrup- 
tions is the idolatrous worship of Jesus Christ, as 
God equal to the Father. This is a direct viola- 
tion of the first and greatest of the Ten Com* 
mandments, {Exod. xx. 3,) *' Thou shalt have 
no other gods besides me." Now who was the 
speaker in this case ? Certainly one person, who-* 
ever he was, and not ttoo, or more; for then the 
phrase would have been besides us/ and, there- 
fore, the admitting of any other person to equal 
honours with this one great Being must be idola* 
try. If this one Being was the Father, the maker 
of all things, as no doubt it was, he is the sole 
object of religious worship, and not Christ any 
more than Moses, or any other person or being 
whatever. If, as some suppose, it was Christ 
Who spake from Mount Sinai, we ought not to 
worship the Father, and in this the Moravians 
are consistent, for they address all their prayersi 
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to Christ. The fpUowers of Swedenborg, consi- 
dering Christ as the only one God, r^ect with 
indignation the doctrine of a proper Trinity; 
iind their worship i^ uniformly conducted on that 
principle. 

Th^re is no sulyect on which the Scriptures 
ar^ SQ cl^f^r ^nd emph^tical as they are on this. 
Th^ worship of one God, and that one God the 
maker of all things, styled in the Neu) Testament, 
9Lqd by our Saviour himself. Jus God and Father, 
(John XX, 17,) was the one great object of the 
whpl^ Jewish dispensation. The Hebrew nation 
wa^ chosen and set apart from the rest of the 
world, on purpose to be the repository of this 
great truth, while all other nations were sunk 
into idolatry, and the corrupt practices wftiver- 
^Uy connected with it. The doctrine of the 
atrict Unity of God was considered a9 the most 
f\^ndamental principle of all rdigion, by the 
whole body of the J^ws^ in our Saviour's ti«ne. 
They were then entirely free from idolatry,* and 
dreaded the worship of any other being than 
ooe ; and by means of prophets, of the Jewish 
i^l^tion, will the worship of the one true Gpd be 
restored over the whole world. 

• See Dr. John Taylor's Scheme (Ch. xxx?ii. ad init.), 

1762, p. afiSj Lurdn^r, VII. p. 2ia; Lavij^s TA^oiy, 1784, 

|x^ 99 ; Evimm's *' Letter to Bp. Hnrd, 1 777, p^t. 1 15, 116. 

DQdsofi finds " great reason for differing in opinion from 

ftese learned men." See his Isaiah, (U. 8,) NiHes, pp. 
166-*-16l- 
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But as^Qi^ind b^ve ali^iays ^hefirQ a propeok 
sity ^ the yKqrsJjjp qf ^ w^ltipiicily of deities, 
imagining th,^.t t|^e powers of oipke Seiog were oat 
^quaji ^tQ £yery tyng t^a«t f ejq^irei^ tbe jattentitMi 
of divinity { ^x\^ ^ the jlewe ^bf^seljves, .tbougk 
t^i^gljU: g^ G|94^ f^\l }^ the i49latf<>M3 worohip of 
their cU^bl^GfU^, w the Chr.^i^ts^ though ibbey 
^fi^ tai^bt j^he^s^ne doc^r,^]^^ by Chmt jand the 
^^qstles, yet ,b^iflg ccj^rup^d by Hefttjjien prinpv- 
pies^ gradually ja^/qd :tbe jwo/afoip of mmy 
Wv&s hegimiiig, ^^t^^^y er^ougb, with Cbriflt, 
.^hpse person^ as tb,er,eby J^ di^mc^ul totheasb- 
selves, they wish^ topag-ntfy. Ki^t suit i^pppsng 
Jthere, thay pfocee^ed to t^ie worship of the Fir- 
g^';; ik{(ir^, .a^d of so APany p$her s^Htte and angds, 
^3 x^^e$ jbl^eir qat^lpgue of ideiiUes^ <for «ucfa the 
jgis^ef^ of pii^y^r ni^q^a^ily .^r^^) $t$ ituueraus ae 
tl)^t ,9f ^y of .the Heath^^p^ This practice bad 
also the s%i;rie effect with tfhfsm $ks with the i^r 
t^e;^, }fx witMiT^'Wing their regards from the 
"one .God and Fathe?- of ^y/'* ayd thus reducing 
hiip to a m^e cipher i^ the Mniyerse; for the 
zealous Catholics hardly eyeradd^^ess any prayers 
to the F^Lther^ and indeed pot x^iany U> Cbrisi, but 
phiefly to the Virgin Maryy or soiiie other inferior 
saint, to whom they particuJ^Lfly devote them-' 
pelves. 

Jo defiend the doctrii^e of tfee Trinity , Pn the 
pretCince ^}qX tl^ree divide persons ro^ke no raofe 

• £phes, iv. 6. 
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than one God, is just as absurd as to say. that 
t&ree human persons make no more than one 
man. If each of these persons had only a part 
of the attributes of divinity, as the reckon, the 
memory^ and the will, (to which they are some- 
times compared,) constitute the thinking part of 
man, the three might compose but one God, 
But while the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, separately considered, are each of them 
maintained to be true and very God, without the 
least deficiency of any one attribute of divinity, 
they cannot, in common sense or common arith* 
metic, make less than three gods. 

To defend the doctrine of the Trinity, on the 
literal interpretation of any particular passages of 
scripture, is no better than to defend the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation in the same way ; for the 
sacramental bread is expressly said to be the 
body of Christ, and the wine his blood. But the 
understanding of man is, and must be the inter- 
preter of scripture ; and, as in other writings, one 
part must not be construed so as to be inconsis- 
tent with another ; and in this respect there is no 
more difficulty in the interpretation of tTie Scrip- 
tures than of any other writings, if prejudice be 
out of the question. 

When our Saviour said, again and again, [John 
V. 19,) that of himself he could do nothing, but 
that the Father within him did the works, (John 
xiv. 10,) meaning his miracles ; that his disciples 
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were one with him, as he was one with the 
Father; {John xvii. 11 ;) that he did not know the 
time of the day of judgment, but the Father only ; 
{Mark xiii. 32;) when, after his resurrection and 
ascension, he is styled by the Apostle Peler, 
evidently speaking of him in the highest terms, 
{Jets ii. 22,) " a man approved of God, by signs 
and wonders, which Grod did by him,** and wAom 
God raised from the dead; [ver. 24;] when the 
Apostle Paul so explicitly says, " To as," (1 Car. 
viii. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 5,) " there is but one God, the 
Father — and one mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus ;" and when all the sacred 
writers uniformly speak of God and Christ, as 
distinct persons, and the latter always as sub- 
ordinate to the former, surely we should not, 
from any construction of a few passages of scrip- 
ture, deduce a doctrine contrary to this, but in- 
terpret obscure passages by plainer ones, and the 
general sense of the whole. But there is nd real 
difficulty in the interpretation of any of those 
passages of scripture which have been supposed 
to favour the doctrine of the Trinity, as I have 
shewn in various publications, especially one that 
has been reprinted in this country, entitled, " A 
Familiar Illustration of certain Passages of Scrip- 
ture," relating to this subject, as well as some 
others. 

In what manner, and by what steps the Chris- 
tian world, beginning with the worship of God 
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the Ff^tber xmly, catoe to coofiidep Cbri«t as God, 
9J9d .boi¥ tbey prpoeecied af|te.rwards to the wpr- 
jBbip.of tb^ yirgwM(irjf and otbarwiot^, I ba«^ 
explained fit li^rg^ ia wy " Hiatoiy of tb^a^Cpf. 
r^^on^ of Chriatia^y," wd my •* HiaU^ry -of 

U will bis ^s(id» tj)^(^ ja danger in leraepji^ tb(e 
jpf^Mif^ dij^i^ity of jObtriatt aod that if he be aot 
Qi4p be <:anpot ^a an aU^wifi^ieot ^aviaar, ^t 
4^ there viof. M^er, on tbe otber band» ia >tokiiig 
£rpm tbe Jcm God aatd EtUher of aU^ the hompuns 
tb^ fif^ peculiar to himp aii4 vihick be b^m ex- 
pi;^6aly declared he will not ghe tf> any otker f^ 
Wa^ JH<ffi€is an joaulScieot aa^jpur or deli^^er, 
j(for sp h^ iui caUedf with respect to the Jsra^Hteit^) 
bopav^ be w^ not God ? Did not both be and 
Jeau^ i^xecute the coaimissioa^ on which tbey 
wier^ respectively aept, and tbeieby fully anawer 
the lepd pf them ? It ia God alone that^ in both 
Uie pasesy was the proper Saviour. He was the 
Savipur of the Israelites from the Mgyptiw 
bondage, by the inatruoientality of Moses, and it 
is he also who saves us from sin and death by the 
gospel of Christ, which is therefore called [Tittis 
ii. IQ] the *• doctrine of God our Saviour." 
SLuppo^ipg the Jews, out of reverence for Moses, 
had paid htm divine honours, before, or after bi^ 
death, would they not have been guilty of idpla*- 

• See fMtah xUi. 8, xWiH. 11. 
t By Stevhtm. See /^efi riL 35. 
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try^ as modb ds if tbejr bad vi^ffifaiped: Bool f 
If^ tberefoi^ Christ Wad hi h'tmself a aoHn, or atoy 
created being; wbatever^. it is ofokds idolatry and 
iotpiety to worsbip hii»^ 

Another dojctpirtOybigbly iiJ^Auioos taGod,>aBd 
v^bich^ eanaot b^ite any fiiviCruPftMe effect on tboS€. 
vAto pfOpiD^e to ibiilale bioi^ and wbat^ in a 
gresaib Bneafiure^ flowM fit^m tbe doctiriiie of tbe 
friafA^f m fehat of oKoneme^v wbidb fMrppoaes- 
tbat God eaiMdt Ibrgite sins witbofU sa%v^(k(Aio% 
beiag. Kiad^ ta his offended juslicoy bj! Cbe deatb 
of Cbpi«4 ;> wberi' Ibe amfortn add piatki llM^iMgc! 
of Scripture repfeseiiti^ bim a» ft>i^¥it^ 9in» 
ffeal^v and reqiMVing' no satisfaction wbbtertcir, 
bestftesr the ref^entoii^:!^ aad refonuadidn- of the 
sinner 

Tbe first and most sdeam declaration of tbe 
Divine cb^iteter tb^ Moaesv /^£iro«(Lo&x^iv. 6; 7,\ 
is'thatt of «* the LordGtod', ifiefoiftir atfd^graciousf, 
long-suffering, — forgiving iniquity^ tr^ansg^ession . 
and silk"* Damd caQstantly piray.» fbp tke^p^iM; 



tioD, that 8ii^ €rdd hao prodaiAjedi hliibMir a- gtteib\i^; 
iBerdfifl;. aiid^ftrgiviag.6«fd; it ll- iim^lac«li^8t^t»t1& Ills 
nflincn t» teoiiti witUoar a«y'^U»r eo«si«ltiMCiM"til«tf mi 
oiw lo9« r oviMWitte J^c^uld tfMi jMt^^ine UD^r the 
iflqiaiSjRtiott'Of' sivvmitfiy'gNfeiauitatiiilbdtes^ w^tD^'^hoftf iris' 
ifli^lDSsiM^ tcypavdoa^^aoi tfecessarf^ tilsact the^^^^me&t' 
of ihe-atmaAt fasthingix' SnnO^^ tiuttdtum Sh«ke^, \^i2; 
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don of sin, for God's •• mercy's sake," (Ps. xliv. 
26,) and his " name's sake," (xxv, 11,) not for 
the sake of ChrisU or the Messiah; and our 
Saviour, in his various discourses and parables, 
never represents God in any other light What 
satisfaction did the father of the prodigal son 
require, but his return to his duty ? Did he not, 
even when his son " was yet a great way off," 
run to meet him, /a// upon his neck and kiss him ^ 
[Luke XV. 5U).] Did not the master of the ser« 
vant, (Matt, xviii. 24,) who ** owed him ten 
thousand talents," forgive him freely^ (ver. 32,) 
only because he entreated him f* 

Besides, as the famous Mr. Penn, the founder 
of this colony, in bis excellent treatise, entitled 
" The Sandy Foundation Shaken,"t observed, if 

* " But the same treating his feUow-sermnt without the 
least forbearance, the king condemned his unng^teousness, 
and delivered him wer to the tormenton. But how had this 
been a fault in the servant, if his king's mercy had not been 
proposed for his example? How most unworthy, there- 
fore, is it of God, and blasphemous, may I justly term it, 
for any to assert that forgiveness impossible to God, which 
is not only possible, but ei\joined to men I'' Sandjf Fimn* 
dation Shtihen, 1812, p. 21 ; Recorder, II. p. 74. 

f " Or those so generaUy believed and apphiuded Doc* 
trinea of one God, subsisting in three distinct and separate 
Persons I the impossibility of God's pardoning Sinners, 
without a plenary Satisfaction ; the Justification of impure 
Persons by an imputative Righteousness, refuted, from the 
Authority of Scripture Testimonies and right Reason, by 
William Penn^ a Builder bi^ that Fouadation which cannot 
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the justice of God the Father r^uired satisfac* 
tioD, did not that of God the Son require an equal 
one, and what satisfaction was made to him 9 
And it is absurd to suppose that he made it to 
himself, for then God the Father might have 
done the same** 

The original doctrine of Satisfaction, after this 
term began to be considered as something more 
than a figure of speech, was more rational than 
that which obtains at present; it being consi- 

be moved/' 1668. BepublUhed in his works '*by the 
Sodetj of Friends," 1726, 1771» and 1782, in Mi^thews's 
Recorder, 1803, II. pp. 56—97, and separately, 1812. 

This Tract ''soon excited so much attention, that the 
author was committed to the Tower, by a warrant signed 
by Lord Arlington, the principal Secretary of State, on 
account of the * offence it had given to some then at the 
helm of the Church.' ** Editor's Pre/ace, 18 12, p. v. See 
Recorder, 11^ p, 98. 

• Dr. Priestley here, probably, had a reference to the 
following passage, where Penn inqnires, "Whether, to use 
the Satitfactionuti* own terms, Christ satisfied as God or 
man, or both," 

'' If Christ pay the debt as God, then the Father and the 
l^uit b^ng God, they also pay the debt. Since God is to 
be satisfied, and that Christ is God, he, consequently, is to 
be satisfied j and who shall satisfy his infinite justice? But 
if Christ has satisfied God the Father, Christ being also 
God, it win follow, then, that he has satisfied ^mself 
(whieh cannot be). But since God the Father was once to 
be satisfied, and that it is impossible he should do it hioK 
self, nor yet the Son or Spirit, because the same God ; it 
naturaUy follows, that the debt remains unpaid, and these 
Satisfacdonists, thus far, are still at a loss." Sandjf Foun- 
dation Shaken, p. 25; Recorder, II. pp, 77» 78. 



dei«d that, bjr mexn^ of M, meh ^ere' in the 
ptmer of the devil, fitwh v^tiich they were to'be 
dleiiv^red ot rfedefetti^dj God- gave to hrra the 
p#icd of thf^if red<g»lption, in^l^ deattl of hi§ Son. 
TWfi: i;^ag tbe d^tr'm^ ^hi«h^ g^ri^rally prdvail^ 
till the time of the celebrated Ait^irt, who dfeo 
beid i(^ 14^ v^fusi^ ik>t tilt affer this tmie tDai^ t!he 
^enefatifTf of Chrititiiittd- c6fi«id^red tH€f pric^ of 
man^s redeitiption^ as ps^id to Godih^ Fafheri by 
the Sm: But th^ o^f ratk>iM doctrini^ oil the 
9ubjecti»^ that Christ diM* a .5)a(crf;0(^ odl;^ iw the 
ffgurative sw^nse of ttte wof d, as men are skkP tb 
sacrificei thieit* lives in any cause, ih'.which they 
expose themselves to certain deaths 

JBy theruksof* die gospel-^- aM*ri94^}mi^tb 
foi^ei 6t\m%\ * #e ddtfedlv^e^' Hbpcf' to* be foi*- 
gi^en'; that is, we are to conform to the rale of 
the Divine conduct, in our .beha^iou^ toiftinds 
our oiFeodii^ brethren^ Gckiaeq^iftiy, th^'iff diib- 
i»i^ of fciy coiMiict at-e tib'^ Otfiffer' th^ll tftdsd of 
ours. But are. toe to. reqjuire satisfaction* w an 
ofiending brother ^ B^ no meaate . Olir Ss^ibur 
hiraMf '8ay8^/L»»e. »Vii^3»,) tliA?^*' if Be rtfpttiV" 
«h€^ugtl> tfi^Oflfeticfe' be t^pm^ 6vef so often,, we 
rfftiSt "'forgive him/^ Surely, thew,- thisdoQtiriBe 
of Atonement iinplies the gpeitest* teflectioip M* 
tbe cbai^eter and^ coifdueCof' Aiitt'i^hty GMl ali'd' 
^vik it )M6y9^ t\mt of a m^h. 

T!* here are other doctrines which have- bam' 
engrafted on Christiaaity, but th^ are sd esk?6e4i' 
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iflgly discordant to it, that, though the greatesti 
stress was formerly laid upon them, as much 
as is BOW laid on the doctrines of the 
Triniiy and Atonement, they begin to be dis- 
carded by Protestants* I mean the doetrines of 
Original Sin and~ Predestination, which im{>iy 
that man has not naturally the power of dok^ 
what God requires of him, which of course 
represents him as the most unreasonable and 
unjust of all beings, expecting to re(^) nohere he 
hoe not sowed, [Af atf. xxv. 26,] and without any 
r^rd to character^ arbitrarily destining some 1?(y 
everlasting happiness, and others to everlastings 
destruction, which it never shall be in their 
power to avoid* The mere mention <^ such 
Aings is enough, one would think, to fill any 
reasjonable beings with. horror. Can we wonder 
that Christianity is rejected, when such doctrines 
as these are supposed to belong to it ? 

It is> indeed, hi^ time to cry atoudand not spare, 
when doctrines so absurd as those which I have 
recited are publicly preached and insisted upon, 
as essential parts of the Christian religion. There 
is no saving the tree, without cutting off these 
vile excrescences. But this being done, the evi* 
deuces of revealed religion will challenge the 
closest investigation. It stands upon a rock, and 
the gates of death shall not prevail against it* 
But some would place its foundation upon the 
safid, and this gave Mr. Penn the bint of calling 
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that excellent tract, in which he refuted those 
doctrines, **The Sandy Foundation Shaken." 
Being, however, put into prison for this meri* 
torious work, be acted a part unworthy c^ 
Christian firmness, by explaining away his mean«* 
ing, in another piece entitled, '^ Innocency with 
I her open Face," in order to obtain his liberty, 
iiet us follow the example of this great man in 
freely investigating the doctrines of the gospel, 
and imparting to others whatever light we are 
able to procure for ourselves; but let us not. 
copy him in his weakness, influenced by the fear, 
of man, in a case which respects God and con-* 
science** 

Think not that, in objecting to the opinions of 
certain classes of Christians, I divest myself of 
Christian charity. True charity consists ii^ 
wishing well to all persons, in doin^ them every 
kind ofiSce in our power, and thinking as well 
of them as we can. And certainly the greatest 
errors in judgment are consistent with the best 

* It has been questioned whether the second Treatise 
** were iotended as an apology" for the first ; ** it was not so 
considered by Peon's contemporaries,'' See Foster's iVor- 
rathe, 1813; p. 13; Appeal, 1815, p. 68, Naiei Recorder, 
II. pp. 98—191. 

Penn, writing to a friend^ in 1688, attributed his being 
" released out of the Tower,** in 1669/' where he had been 
imprisoned seven months, to the ''particular fiivoor'* of 
King James, when Duke of York. See Pre/. %o Samfy 
fimntktion Shaken, 1S12, p, viil 



dispositions^ and consequently, with tbe most 
perfect acceptableness with God, who looks only 
to the heart, and to the opportunities which he has 
afforded to every man. for the discovery of truth* 
A love of truth is an essential part of a good 
moral character, and, consequently, an earnest 
endeavour to divest ourselves of every prgudioe 
in our search after it They^ therefore, who are 
either negligent in their own inquiries, or who in 
any d^ree persecute others, on account of their 
difference of opinion, are highly censurable. But 
such is the force of prejudice, especially in favour 
of o^Mnions in the belief of which men have been 
educated, and which they have long held sacred, 
that the greatest allowance is to be made even for 
their undue attachment to them, and for every 
natural consequence of that attachment At the 
same time, therefore,^ that I regard with horror 
such doctrines as those of TraHsubstantiaiion, the 
Trinity 9 Atonement, and other corruptions of 
Christianity, (the purity of which it must be 
allowed we all ought to have at heart,) I regard 
the men who hold them with the greatest respect, 
and I entertain for them the greatest good-will. 
Though they differ so much from me, they may 
be greatly my superiors both in understanding 
and in piety. This, however, is no reason why I 
may not believe that, in consequence of my own 
researches after truth, I see the errors into which 
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tbejr have been led. As the best of men hav^e 
tbeir Mling^ which others ought to avoid, the 
wisest of men may have their errors, which their 
inferiors ought not to cop|gr. 

Christians may respect and love one another 
though tbey cannot worship together. For cer- 
tainly no Unitarian can ccmscientiously join in 
worsiftip witli Trinitarians / since they have not 
the same object of worship. A Trinitarian may 
join in worship with me, becanse the Being to 
whom I address myself in prayer he allows to be 
God, and that I ascribe to him no more than he 
believes to be his due. But I cannot join ia 
prayer to Christ, as God, if I do not believe him 
to be God. On the contrary, soealous as I ought 
to be for the honour of the cme true God, I ought 
to be filled with horror at the impiety of it. A 
Trinitarian, however, is not only justified in his 
adoration of Christ, but under a natural obligi^ 
tion so to do; because being, in his idea, ia all 
respects equal to the Father, he must be entitled 
to the same adoration with the Father himself, 
and it is injustice to him to withhold it from him. 
We are to worship and bow down before the 
Lord, our Maker. If Christ then be the Lord 
our Maker, we ought to worship and bow down 
before hinu 

Unitarians, therefore, ought by all means to 
have places of worship peculiar to themselves. 



They ought to come out of a corrupt and idbla* 
trous church, and be separate. Indeed, by this 
means only will it appear to the world that 
Christians are not universally idolaters, and that 
our religion is not that system of absurdity and 
impiety which unbelievers think themselves au* 
thorized to rqect without examination* This is 
a duty which we owe to religion and to mankind, 
whom we ought to instruct by every oceans in 
our power, by example, as well as by precept. 

This is the only method of drawing due atten^ 
tioH to any set of important principles, and of 
promoting that inquiry, and free discussion, which 
is fiivourable to the propagation of truth. For 
other sects of Christians, having the same zeal 
for their peculiar principles, will naturally preach 
and write in defence of them ; and the world at 
large will thereby have an opportunity of judging, 
by con^paring the arguments on both sides, and 
considering the temper with which they are 
urged, and which are more just, and more truly 
Christian. And happily, in this free country, 
where the 43tate does not interfere with the mat- 
ters of religion, fnee discussion may be expected 
to produce its natural effect, and consequently, 
that whatever shall appear to be true, will finally 
prevail, and establish itself, notwithstanding all 
the opposition it may meet with. 

May the God of truth lead us into all truth. 

B2 
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Having thus given an account of my faith with 
respect to articles of the greatest secondary im- 
portance^ I shall take the liberty, (especially as I 
have been indulged with an opportunity of plead- 
ing what I believe to be the cause of truth, in 
this place^*) to express my concurrence with the 
minister and the congregation worshiping here, 
in their opinion concerning the final happiness of 
all the human race, a doctrine -eminently calcu-* 
lated to promote alike gratitude to God, and 
benevolence to man, and, consequently, every 
other virtue; and since this doctrine is perfectly 
consistent with the belief of the adequate punish- 
ment of all sin, it is far from giving any encou- 
ragement to sinners. 

The doctrine of eternal torments is altogether 
indefensible on any principles of justice or equity ; 
for all the crimes of finite creatures, being of 
course finite, cannot in equity deserve infinite 
punishment. The Judge of all the earth, who 
appeals to men that all hi^ ways are equals [Ezek. 
:?:viii. 29,] we may rest assured will do that 
which is right* Nay y in the midst of judgment he 
ever remembers mercy , and " he retaineth not his 
anger for ever." [Micah vii. 18.] 

But I do not lay much stress on particular 
texts of Scripture in this case, because it does not 

• " The Universaliat Church." 
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appear to me to have been the proper object of 
the mission of Christ, or of any other prophet, to 
announce this doctrine, nor does it appear that 
any of them considered the subject in its full 
extent But it may be inferred from the general 
maxims of God's moral government, and from 
the spirit and tendency of the whole system of 
revelation. Since all the dead are to be raised, 
the wicked as well as the righteous, it is highly 
improbable that this will be merely for the sake 
of their being punished, and then consigned to 
annihilation, as if they were incapable of im* 
provement 

No human beings can be so depraved as that it 
shall not be in the p6wer of proper discipline to 
leclaim them, so as to make them valuable cha* 
racters. What great things have the excellent 
r^ulations of the public prison in this city 
effected in this respect !* They are regulations 
worthy to be imitated in all the United States^ 
and through the whole world* How often do 
vices arise from false views of things, occasioned 
by the circumstances in which men are unavoid- 
ably placed, which, therefore, a more favourable 

* See two remarkable instances of reformation by prison" 
discipline, in Philadelphia, adduced by Mr. Favell, in " A 
Speech on the Propriety of Revising' the Criminal Laws, 
delivered Dec. 10, 1818, before the Corporation of the City 
of London," 1819, pp. 38, 39. 
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situation and better information would easily 
cure! The natural operation of all punishment 
here, is the reformation of the offender; and if 
human nature will continue to be the same thing 
that it now is, it must have the same operation 
hereafter, and the time that is often the only 
thing wanting to produce its proper effect at pre- 
sent, will not be wanting then. 

Many vicious persons, and especially unbe- 
lievers, are men of great natural talents and 
powers, capable of the happiest exertions, if only 
well directed: and is their Maker incapable of 
giving them that due direction? After having 
made use of them for the wise and benevolent 
purposes of his providence here, in promoting, 
as they indirectly do, the virtue and happiness of 
others, will he cast them away, as of no further 
use ? For, as I have observed, moral as well as 
natural evils are necessary in this st^te of trial 
and discipline. Would not any man be justly 
censured for destroying any animal that might 
be rendered useful, merely because he was 
vicious ? Or would any parent abandon a child 
for any fault that he could be guilty of? It 
would be said that judicious treatment would 
cure those vices, whatever they were. And is 
the Divine Being less skilful, or less benevolent, 
than man ? 

Consider, farther, how it is possible for good 



men, to whom the happineM of heaven is f ro^ 
mised, to have any enjoyment of that happitiess 
themsd't^Sy if thoie for whom th^ cannot but 
have the strongest affection, especially their ^^hil- 
dren, and other near relations and friends, be, I 
do not say consigned to eveHasting torments^* 
knA even annihilated, or in any other way tmif 
exduded from all possibility of attaining such a 
state as will make their existence a blessing to 
tbem. If David lamented as he did, the death 
of his rebdiious son Absalom, What would he 
have fell; in the idea of his utter destruction! 
A parent myself^ allow me to speak to the feel- 
ings of others who are also parents. But iis not 
God the true parent of us all? Are not our 
children as much his, as they are ours ? And is 
an earthly parent, who is deserving of the name» 
intapable of wholly abandoning any of his chil- 
dren ; and will God, " whose tender mercies are 
over all his works,** {Psalm cxlv. 9,) and whose 
love and compassion far exceed ours, abandon 
any of his ? Like a true parent, he will ever 
correct in measurey and with mercy. 

I shall conclude with a quotation from Dr. 

* Yet Calvinism can steel the mind, and prepare it even 

for tbU contemplation. Thus, according to Jonathan 

Edwards, " however the saints in heaven may have loved 

' the damned while here/' their eternal damnation will serve 

to increase *' a relish of their own enjoyments." 
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Hartley's Observations on Man, in which the 
doctrine of the final happiness of all men is ably 
defended* It is the Conclusion of his great 
work. 

'* I have now gone through with my observn- 
tions on the frame , duty, and expectations of man, 
finishing them with the doctrine of ultimate, 
unlimited happiness to all. This doctrine, if it 
be true, ought at once to dispel all gloominess, 
anxiety,. and sorrow, from our hearts; and raise 
them to the highest pitch of love, adoration, and 
ghttitude towards God» our most bountiful 
Creator, and merciful Father, and the inex- 
haustible source of all happiness and perfection. 
Here self-interest, benevolence, and piety, all 
concur to move and exalt our afiections* How 
happy in himself, how benevolent to others, and 
how thankful to God, ought that man to be, 
who believes both himself and others born to 
infinite expectation! Since God has bid us 
rejoice, what can make us sorrowful? Since 
be has created us for happiness, what misery 
can we fear ? If we be really intended for ulti- 
mate, unlimited happiness, it is no matter to a 
truly resigned person, when, or where, or how. 
Nay, could any of us fully conceive, and be duly 
influenced by this glorious expectation, this infinite 
balance in our favour, it would be sufficient to 
deprive all present evils of their sting and bitter- 
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ness. It would be a sufficient answer — ^to all our 
difficulties and anxieties, from the folly, vice, and 
misery, which we experience in ourselves, and 
see in others, to say, that they will all end in 
unbounded knowledge, virtue, and happiness; 
and that the progress of every individual, in his 
passage through an eternal life, is from imperfect 
to perfect, particular to general, less to greater, 
finite to infinite, and from the creature to the 
Creator." 



G. SMALLFIELD, PRINTER, UACKSEt, 
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PREFACE- 



jVxY father, Dr. Priestley, having t^ken 

the trouble of writing down the principal 
occurrences of his life, to the period of 
his arrival in this country, that account J 
is now presented to the public in the 
state in which he left it, one or two tri- 
fling alterations excepted. The simple 
unaffected manner in vfh'ich it is written, 
will be deemed, I have no doubt, far 
more interesting, than if the narrative 
itself had been made the text of a more 
laboured composition. 

Independently of the desire, so nniver- 
sal among mankind, to know somewhat 
of the private as well as the public his- 
tory of those who have made themselves 
eminent among their fellow citizens, the 
life of my father is likely to be more use- 
ful as well as more interesting, than those 
of the generality of literary men; not 
only as it is an account of great indus^ 
try combined with great abilities, suc- 
cessfully exerted for the extension of 
human improvement, but because it af- 
fords a striking proof of the value of 
rational Chmtianityi adopted upou ma-^ 
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ture reflection, and practised with habi* 
tual perseverance* 

Few men have had to struggle for sa 
many years with circumstances more 
straitened and precarious than my fa- 
ther; few men have ventured to attack 
so many or such inveterate prejudices 
respecting the prevalent religion of hi» 
country, or have advanced bolder or more 
important opinions in opposition to the 
courtly politics of the powers that be; 
few have bad to encounter more able op- 

Eonents in his literary career, or have 
een exposed to such incessant and vin- 
dictive obloquy, from men of every de- 
scription, in return for his unremitting: 
exertions in the cause of truth ; yet none 
have more uniformly proceeded with a 
single eye, regardless of consequences, 
to act as hia conviction impelled him, 
and his conscience dictated. His con- 
duct brought with it its own reward, re- 
putation, and respect, from the most 
eminent of his contemporaries, the af- 
fectionate attachment of most valuable 
friends, and a cheerfulness of disposition 
arising in part from conscious rectitude 
which no misfortunes could long repress. 
But to me it seems, that conscious recti- 
tude alone would hardly of itself have 
been able to support him under some of 
the afflictions he was doomed to bear* 
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He had a farther resource, to him never 
faih*ng and invaluable, a firm persuasion 
of the benevolence of the Ahnighty to- 
wards all his creatures, and the convic- 
tion that every part of his own life, like 
every part of the whole system, was pre- 
ordained for the best upon the wliole 
of existence. Had he entertained the 
gloomy notions of Calvinism^ in which 
he was brought up, this cheering source 
of contentment and resignation would 
probably have failed him, and irritation 
and despondency would have gained ati 
unhappy ascendancy^ But by him the 
deity was not regarded as an avenging 
tyrant, punishing, for the sake of punish- 
ing his weak aiid imperfect creatures, but 
as a wise and kind parent, inflicting those 
corrections only that are necessary to 
bring our dispositions to the proper tern- 

{)er, and to fit us for the .highest state of 
lappiness of which our natures are ulti- 
mately capable. 

With these views of the present and th^ 
future, it is no wonder that he submitted 
with perfect resignation to the inevitable 
vicissitudes of human life, and looked 
forward to futurity as a period of exist- 
ence when his capacity for receiving 
happiness would be greater, because his 
capacity for communicating it would be 
enlarged. 
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My father's narrative closing with his 
arrival in this country, where he has 
done so much for the promotion of use- 
ful knowledge of all kinds, I have com- 
pleted the accoiint of his life from that 
period to the termination of it. 

The work might have been made 
more interesting as well as entertaining^ 
had I deemed myself at liberty to have 
publtshed letters addressed to my father 
by persons of eminence in this country, 
as well as in Europe. But those com- 
munications that were intended to be 
private, shall remain so; as I do not 
think I have a right to amuse the public 
either against, or without, the inclina- 
tions of those who confided their cor- 
respondence to his care. 

I regret that more of the present work 
is not the production of my father's pen; 
and I hope the reader will make allow- 
ance for the imperfection of that portion 
of it, for which 1 have made myself 
responsible. 

JOSEPH PiUESTLEY. 

NortEumBerland, Pensylvania,, 
May z,. i8oj. 
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Having thought it right to leave behind roe 
some account of my friends and benefactor f, it 
is in a manner necessary that I also give some 
account of myself ; and as the like has been 
done by many persons, and for reasons which 
posterity has approved, I make no further apology 
for following their example. If my writings 
in general have been useful to my contempora- 
ries, I hope tftat this account of myself will not 
be without its use to those who may come after 
me, and especially in promoting virtue and 
piety, which, I hope I may say, it has been my 
care to practise myself, as it has been my busi- 
ness to inculcate them upon others. 



2 MBMOIBS OF 

My father, Jonas Priestley, was the youngest 
sou of Joseph Priestley, a maker and dresser of 
woollen cloth. His first wife, my mother, was 
the only child of Joseph Swift, a farmer at Shaf- 
ton, a village about six miles south-east of 
Wakefield. By this wife he had six children, 
four sons and two daughters. I, the oldest, 
was born on the thirteenth .of March, old style, 
1733, at Fieldheady about six miles south-west 
of Leeds, in Yorkshire. My mother dying in 
1740, my father married again in 1745, s^d by 
his second wife had three daughters. 

My mother having children so fast, I was 
very soon committed to the care of her father, 
smd with him I continuod with little iiitemtptioii 
till my mother's death. 

It is but little that I can recollect of my 
mother. I remember, however, that she was 
careful to teach me the Assembly's Catechism, 
and to give me the best instructions the little 
time .that I was at home. Once in particular, 
>when 'I was playing witk a pin, she asked me 
where I got it ^ and on telling her that I found 
it at my uncle's, who lived very near to nvy 
father, and where I had been playing with jny 
cousins, she made me carry it back agahi ; no 
doubt to impress my mind, as it -could not rail 
to do^ with a clear idea of the distinction <if 
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property, and of the importance of attending to 
k. She xlied in the hard winter of 1739, not 
long after being delivered of tny youngest bro- 
ther; and having dreamed a Kttle before her 
death that she was in a delightful place, vTIiich 
she particularly described, and imagined to be 
heaven, the last words which she spake* as my 
aunt informed me, were ^' let me go to that fine 
place," 

On the death of my mother I was taken 
home, my brothers taking my place, and was 
sent to school in the neighbourhood. But being 
without a mother, and my father incumbered 
with 3, large family, a sister of my father's, in 
the year 4742, relieved hiuk-of all care of me, 
\y taking me entirely to herself, and considering 
me as her child, having none of her own. From 
this time she was truly a parent to me, till her 
lieath in 17^4. 

My aunt was married to a Mr. Keighley, a 
man who l>ad distinguished himself for his zeal 
for religion and for his public spirit. He was 
also a man of considerable property, and dying 
soon after I went to them, left the greatest part 
of his fortune to my aunt for life, and much of 
it at her disposal after her death. 

By this truly pious and excellent woman, wbo 
knew no other use of woalth, or of talents o£ 

B 2 
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iny kind, than to do good, and who never spar- 
ed herself for this purpose, I was sent to several 
schools in the neighbourhood, especially to a 
large free school, under the care of a clergyman, 
Mr. Hague, under whom, at the age of twelve 
or thirteen, I first began to make any progress in 
the Latin tongue, and acquired the elements of 
Greek. , But about the same time that I began 
to learn Greek ^at this pubHc school, I learned 
Hebrew on holidays of the dissenting minlister 
of the place, Mr. Kirkby ; and upon the removal 
of Mr. Hague from the free school, Mr. Kirk- 
by opening a school of his own, I was wholly 
under his care. With this instruction, 1 had 
acquired a pretty good knowledge of the learned 
languages at the age of sixteen. But from thi» 
time, Mr. Kirkby's increasing infirmities oblig- 
ed him to relinquish his school, and beginning 
to be of a weakly consumptive habit, so that if 
was not. thought advisable to send me to any 
other place of education^ I was left to conduct 
r^y studies as well as I could till I went to the 
academy at Daventry, in the year 1752. 

From the time I discovered any fondness for 
books, my aunt entertained hopes of my being a 
minister, and I readily entered into her views. 
But my ill health obliged me to turn my 
thoughts another way, and, . with . a view to 
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trade, I learned the modern languages, FrQuch^ 
Italian, and High Dutch, without a piaster; 
and in the first and last of them I translated and 
wrote letters, for an uncle of mine who was a 
merchant, and who intended t8 put me into a 
cavinting-house in Lisbon. A house was actu- 
ally engaged to receive me there, and every 
thing was nearly ready for my undertaking the 
voyage. But getting better health, my former 
destination for the ministry was resumed, and I 
was sent to Daventry, to study under Mr. Ash- 
worth, afterwards Dr. Ashworth. 

Looking back, as I often do, upon this period 
of my life, I see the greatest reason to be thank- 
ful to God for the pious care of my parents and 
friends, in giving me religious instruction. My 
mother was a woman of exemplary piety, and 
n>y father also had a siroirg sense of religion, 
praying with his family morning and evening, 
and c.?refully teaching his children and servants 
the Assembly's Catechism, which was all the 
svstem or which he had any knowledjje. In 
the latter part of his life,* he became very fond 
of Mr. Whitfield's writings, and other works of 
.a similar kind, having been brought up in the 
prificiples of Calvinism, and adopting tl>em^ 
but without ever giving much attention to mat-^ 
ters of speculation, and entertaining no bigotted 
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aversion to those who differed from him on the 
subject. 

The same was the case with my excellent 
aunt^ she was truly Calviiiistic iu principle, but 
was far from confining salvation to those who 
thought as she did on religious subjects. Being 
left in good circumstances, her home was iht 
resort of all the dissenting ministers in the 
neighbourhood without distinction, and those 
who were the most obnoxious on account of 
their heresy were almost as welcome to her, if 
she thought them honest and good men (which 
the was not unwilling to do)^ as any others. 

The most heretical ministers in the neigh- 
bourhood were Mr. Graham, of Halifax, and 
Mr. Walker, of Leeds ; but they were fre- 
quently my aunt's guests. With the former of 
these, my intimacy grew, wit^i my years, but 
chiefly after I became a preacher. We kept up 
a correspondence to the last, thinking alike on 
most subjects. To him I dedicated my '^ Dis- 
quishions on Matter and Spirit," and when he 
died, he left me his manuscripts, his Polyglot 
Bible, and two hundr'cd pounds. Besides be- 
ing a rational Christian, he was an excellent 
classical scholar, and wrote Latin with great 
facility and elegance. lie frequently wrote t6 
me in that language. 
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Thus 1 was broiight up with sentliiients of 
piety, bat without bigotry, and haviiJg, from 
my earliest years, given much attention to the 
subject of reUgion, I was as much confirmed us 
I well could'be in the principles of Calvinism, 
all the books that came in my way having that 
tendency. 

The weakness of my constitution^ which 
often led me to think that I should not be long-^ 
lived, contributed to give my mind a still more 
serious turn f and having read many books of 
txperiencesy and, in consequence, believing that 
a new births produced by the immediate agency 
of the Spirit of God, was necessary to salvatiou, 
and not being able to satisfy myself that I had 
experienced any thing of the kind, I felt occa* 
sionally such distress of mind as it is not in my 
power ta describe, and which I still look back 
upon with horror. Notwithstanding I had 
nothing very material to reproach myself with, 
I often concluded that God had forsaken me, 
and that mine was like the case of Francis Sjiira, 
lo whom, as he imagined, repentance and saU 
vation were denied. In that state of mind, I 
remember reading the acj;ount of the man in 
the iron cage, in the ** Pilgrim's Progress," with 
the greatest perturbation. 

1 imagine that even these conflicts of mind 
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were not without their use, as they led me to 
think habitually of God and a future state. And 
though my feelings were then^ no doubt^ too 
full of terror, what remained of them was a deep 
reverence for divine things, and in^tirae a pleas- 
ing satisfaction which can never be efTaced^ and, 
I hope, was strengthened as I have advanced in 
life, and acquired more rational notions of re- 
ligion. The reniembraQce, however, of what 
I sometimes felt in that state of ignorance and 
darkness, gives me a peculiar sense of the value 
of rational principles of religion, and of which I 
can give but an imperfect description to others. 

As truths we cannot doubt, must have an 
advantage over error ^ we may conclude that 
the want of these peculiar feelings is compen- 
sated by somethii^ of greater value, which 
arises to others from always having seen things, 
in a just and pleasing light ; from having always 
considered the Supreme Being as the kind parent 
of all his ofispring. lTi»s, however, not having 
been my case, I cannot be so good a judge of 
the effects of it. At all events, we oucrlit alwavs 
to inculcate jiist views of things, assuring our- 
selves that proper feelings and right conduct 
will be the consequence of them. 

In the latter part of the interval between my 
leaving the grammar-school and going to the 
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academy^ which was something mare than two 
years, I attended two days in the week upon 
Mr. Haggerstone, a dissenting minister in the • 
neighbourhood, who had been educated under 
jyir. Maclaurin. Of him I learned geometry, 
algebra, and various branches of mathematics; 
theoretical and practical. And at the same 
time I read, but with little assistance from him^ 
*^ Gravesend's Elements of Natural Philosophy,*' 
^* Watts's Logic," " Locke's Essay on the Hu4 
iman Understanding,'* &c. and made such a 
proficiency in other branches of learning, that 
when I was admitted at the academy (which was 
on Coward's foundation,) I was excused all th6 
studies of the first year, and ^ great part of those 
of the second. 

In the same interval I spent the latter part of 
every week with Mr. Thomas, a baptist minis- 
ter, now of Bristol, but then of Gildersome, a 
village about four miles from Leeds, who had had 
no learned education. Him I instructed in. He- 
brew, and by that means made myself a con* 
siderable praficient in that language. At the 
same time I learned Chaldce and Syriac, and 
just began to read Arabic. Upon the whole, 
going to the academy later than is^ usual, and 
being thereby better furnished, I was qualified 
to appear there with greater advanrtage. 

B 5 
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Before I went from home I wa» very desfromK 
of being admitted a communicant in the con- 
gregation which I had always attended, and the 
old minister, as well as my aunt, were as desir- 
ous of it as myself, but the elders of the church, 
who bad the government of it, refused me, be- 
cause, when they interrogated me oh the sub- 
ject of the sin^Adavtf I appeared not to be 
quite orthodox, not thinking that all the human 
lace (supppsiitg them not to have any sin of 
their own)- wpf$ liable to the wrath of God, and 
the pains of hel} for ever, on account of that 
sin only ^ for suck was the questioA that wafS 
put to 'me» -Some time before, having then no 
doubt of thei truth of the doctrine, I well re- 
member being much distressed that I could not 
feel a proper repentance for the sin of Adam y 
taking it for granted, that, without this, it could 
not be forgiven me» Mr^ Haggcrstone, above- 
mentioned, was a little more liberal than the 
members of the congregation in which I was 
brought up, being what is called a Baxtcrian^ 
and his general conversation^ had a liberal turn, 
and such as tended to undermine my prejudices^ 
But what contributed to open my eyes still 
more, was the conversation of a Mr. Walker, 
from Ashton-under-Line, who preached as a 
candidate when our old minister was 8uperannu<i> 
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«aied. He was an avowed Baxterian^ and being 
rejected on that account, his opinions were 
much canvassedy and he being a guest at the 
iiouse of my aunt, we soon became very inti- 
mate, and I thought I saw much of reason in -*< 
im sentiments. Thinking farther on these sub- 
jects, I was, before I went to the acs^demy, an 
^rminian ; but had by no mean» rejected the 
doctrine of the trinity or that of atonement. ^ 

Though after I saw reason to change my 
opinions, I found myself incommoded by the 
rigour of the congregation \vith which I was 
connected, I shall always acknowledge, with 
great gratitude, that I owe much to it. The 
business of religion was eflfectually attet>ded to 
in it We were all catechised in public ttH we 
were grown up, servants as well as others : the 
minister always expounded the scriptures witkv 
as much regularity as he preached, and there 
was hardly a day in the week, in which there 
was not some meeting of oiie or other part of 
the congregation. On one evening there was a 
meeting of the young men, for conversation 
and prayer. This I constantly attended, praying 
extempore with others, when called upon. 

At my aunt's, there was a ntontMy meeting 
of women, who acquitted themselves in prayer 

well as any of the men belonging to the con** 
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-gregation. Being at first a child in the family^ 
I was permitted to attend their meetings, and 
growing up insensibly, heard them after 1 was 
capable of judging. My aunt, after the death 
of her husband, prayed every rooming and even- 
ing in her family, until I was about seventeen, 
when that duty devolved upon me. 

The Lord's day was kept with peculiar strict- 
ness. No victuals were dressed on that day in 
any family. No member of it was permitted to 
walk out for recreation, but the whole of the 
day was spent at the public meeting, or at home 
in reading, meditation, and prayer, in the family 
or the closet. 

It was my custom at that time to recollect as 
much as I could of the sermons I heard, and to 
commit it to writing. This practice I began 
very early, and continued it until I w^as able- 
fro^ the heads of a discourse to supply the rest 
myself. For not troubhng myself to commit to 
memory much of the amplification, and writing 
at home almost as much as I had heard, I in- 
sensibly acquired a habit of composing with 
great readiness ; and from this practice I believe 
I have derived 'great advantage through life; 
composition seldom employing so much time as 
would be necessary to write in long hand any 
thing I have published* , 



By these meaits, fiot being disgusted witlr 
these strict forms of religion, as many persons 
of better health and spirits probably might have 
been, (and on which account I am far from rer 
commending the same strictness to others) I 
acquired in early life a serious turn of mind. 
Among other things I had at this time a grcaC 
aversion to plays and romances, so that I neve^^ 
read any works of this kind except Robinson 
Crusoe^ until I went to the academy. I weU 
remember seeing my brother Timothy reading a 
book of knight errantry, and with great indig- 
nation I snatclicd -it out of his hands, and threw 
it away; This brother afterwards, when he had 
for some time followed ray father's business, 
(which was that of a cloth-dresser) became^ if 
possible, more serious than I had been i and 
after an imperfect education, took up the profes- 
sion of a minister among the Independents, in 
which he now continues. 

While I was at the grammar ^hool, I learned 
*^ Mr. Annct's Short-hand," and thinking I could 
suggest some improvements in it, I wrote to the 
author, and this was the beginning of a corre^* 
pondence which lasted several years. He was, 
as I ever perceived, an unbeliever in Christian- 
ity, and a Necessarian. On this subject, several 
letters, written with cave on both side», passed 
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between us^ and these Mr. Annet often pressed 
me to give him ]eavc to publish^ but I constanilv' 
refused. I bad undertaken the defence of phi^. 
losophical liberty, and the correspondence was 
t:Iosed without my being convinced of the hi*- 
Jacy of my arguments, though upon studying the 
subject regularly, in the course of my academical 
nicducation afterwards, I ^became a confirmed Ne* 
cessartan^ and I have through life derived, as I 
imagine, the greatest advantage from my full 
persuasion of the truth of that doctrine. 

Myaunt,andalImyreIafctions,being strict CalvF* . 
nists,it was their intention to send me to theacade^ 
my at Mih^endy then under the care of Dr. Cawder. 
But, being at that time an Arminian, I resolutely 
opposed it, especially upon finding that if I went 
thither, besides giving an expenenct, I must sub* 
scribe my assent to ten printed articles of the 
strictest Gaivinistic faith, and repeat it every six 
months. My opposition, however, would pro- 
bably have been to no purpose ; and I must have 
adopted some other mode of life, if Mr. Kirkby 
(above-mentioned) had not interposed, and 
strongly recommended the academy of Dr. Dod- 
dridge, on the idea. that I should have a better 
chance of being itiade a scholar. He had re- 
ceived a good education himself, was a goo4 
•lassieal scholar, and had no opinion of tk* 
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mode of education among the very orthodox 
Dissenters^ and being fond of me^ he was de- 
^irous of my having every advantage that could 
be procured for me. My good aunt^ not being 
■a bigotted Calvinist, entered into his views, and 
Dr. Doddridge being dead^ I was sent to Daven- 
try, and was the first pupil that entered there. 
My step»mother also, who was a woman of good 
sense, as well as of religion, had a high opinion 
of Dr. Doddridge, having been some time houses 
keeper in his iamily. She had -always recomy 
mended his academy, but died before I went 
thither. : 

Three years, viz. from September 1752, to 
17^5j I spent at Daventry, with that peculiar 
satisfaction with which young persons of gene- 
rous minds usually go through a course of Iiber»t 
study, in the society of others engaged in the 
same pursuits, and free from the cares and anx* 
icties which seldom fail to lay hold on them 
when they come out into the world. 

In my time, the academy was in a state pecu-^ 
liarly favourable to the serious pursuit of truth, as 
the students were about equally divided upon 
every question of much importance, such as 
Liberty and Necessity, the sleep of the soul, and 
all the articles of theological orthodoxy and he* 
resy } in consequence of whicb^ all these topics 
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tverc the subject of continual discussion. Oil? 
tutors also were of different opinions ; Dr. Ash- 
worth taking the orthodox side of every question^ 
and Mr. Clark, the sub-tutor, that of heresy^ 
Uioiigh always with the greatest modesty. 

Botli of our tutors being youngs at least as 
tutors, and some of the senior students excelling^ 
more than they could pretend to do in several 
branches of study, they indulged 'us in the 
greatest freedoms, so that our lectures had often 
the air of friendly conversations on the subjects 
to which they related. \y"e were permitted to 
ask whatever questions, and to make whatever 
remarks, we pleased; and we did it with the 
greatest, but without any jofFensive, freedom- 
The general plan of owr studies, which may be 
seen in Dr. Ejoddridge's publislied lectures, was 
exceedingly favourable- to free inquiry, as we 
were referred to authors on both sides of every 
question, and were even required to give an ac- 
count of them. It was also expected that we 
should abridge the most important of them for 
our future use. The public library contained 
all (he books to which we were referred. * 

It was a reference to '^ Dr, Hartley^s Observa-* 
tions on Man,^' in the course of our Lectures^ 
that first brought me acquainted with that per- 
formance^ which imfiiiediately engaged 
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closest attention, and produced the grpatest, and 
in my opinion the most favourable efiect on my 
general turn of thinking through life* It esta- 
bhshed me.in the belief of the doctrine of Ne- 
cessity, which I first learned from Collins; it 
greatly improved that disposition to piety which 
I brought to the academy, and freed it from the 
rigour with which it had been tinctured* In- 
deed, I do hot know whether the consideration 
of Dr. Hartley's theory contributes more to en- 
lighten the mind, or improve the heart ; it efiects 
both in so super-eminent a degree. 

In this situation, I saw reason to embrace 
what is generally called the heterodox side of al- 
most every question*. But notwithstanding 
this, and though Dr. Ashworth was earnestly 
desirous, to make me as orthodox as possible, yet, 
as my behaviour was unexceptionable, and as I 
generally took his part in some little things hy 

• It will be seen in the course of these memoirs, that 
from time to time, as deeper reflection and more exten« 
eive reading incited him, he saw 'reason to give up almost 
all tbe peculiar theological and metaphysical opinion* 
which he had imbibed in early youth ; some of them with 
considerable difRculty, and all of them at the evident risk, 
of considerable obloquy from those whom he highly res- 
pected, as well as from those on whom his interest ap« 
peared to depend. T. C • 



which he often drew upon himself the ill-win of 
many of the students, I was upon the whole m 
favourite with him. I kept up more or less of a 
correspondence with Dr. Ashworth till the titnt 
of his death, though much more so with Mr* 
Clark. This eontimied till the very week of hi» 
melancholy death, by a fall from his^ horse at 
Birmingham, where he was minister. 

Notwithstanding the great freedom of our 
speculations and debates, the extreme of heresy 
atpong us was Arianism ; and all of us, I believe, 
left the academy with a belief, more or less qua* 
lified, of the doctrine of atonement. 

Warm friendships ne%'er fail to be contracted 
at places of liberal education ; and when they are 
well chosen, are of singular use : such was mine 
with Mr. Alexander of Birmingham. We were 
in the same class, and during the first year occu* 
pied the same room. By engagements between 
ourselves we rose early, and dispatched many 
articles of business every day* One of them^ 
which continued all the time we were at the aca* 
demy, was to read every day ten folio pages in 
some Greek author, and generally a Greek play 
in the course of the week besides. By thi* 
means we became very well acquainted with that 
language, and with. the most valuable authors iu 
it. This exercise we continued/long, after w$. 
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!eft tht academy, communicating to each other 
by letter an account of what we read. My life 
becoming more occupied than his^ he continued 
his application to Greek longer than I did^ so 
that before his death he was^ I imagine, one of 
the best Greek scholars in this or any other 
country. My attention wa» always more drawa 
to mathematical and philosophicat s^udiea than 
his was. 

These voluntary engagements were the more 
necessary, in the course of our academical stu- 
dies^ as there was then no provision made for 
teaching the learned languages. We had evea 
no compositions, or orations in Latin. Our 
course of lectures ^as also defective in contain*^ 
Ing no lectures on the scriptures, or on ecclesi- 
astical history* and by the students in general 
(and Mr. Alexander and myself were no except- 
ions) commentators in general and ecclesiasticial 
history also, were held in contempt. On leav*- 
ing the academy, he went to study under his^ 
uncle Dr. Benson, and with him learned to value 
the critical study of the scriptures so much^ 
that at length he almost confined bis attention 
to them« 

My other particular friends among my fello^ 
^ftu4ents, were Mr. Henry Holland, of my owa 
dass^ Messrs. Whitehead^ Smilhson, Rotherr- 
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ham, and Scholefield^ in that above me; and 
Mr. Taylor in that below me. With all these I 
kept up more or less of a coTrespondence, and 
our friendship was terminated only by the death- 
of those who are now dead, viz. the three first 
named of these six, and I hope it will subsist 
to the same period with those who nowflurvive. 

All \he while I was at the academy, I never 
lost sight of the great object of my studies, which 
was the duties of a Christian mimster, and there 
it was that I laid the general plan which I have 
executed since. Particularly I there composed 
the'first copy of my *^ Institutes of Natural and 
Revealed Religion," Mr. Clark, to whom I com«- 
jnunicated my scheme, carefully perfusing every 
section of it, and talking over the subject of it 
with me. 

But I was much discouraged even then- with 
the impediment in my speech, which I iivherited 
from my family, and which still attends me, 
■Sometimes I absolutely stammered, and my anx- 
iety about it was the cause of much distress tt> 
jne. However, like St. Paul's thorn in the fleshy 
I hope it has not been without its use; With- 
out some such check as this, I njight have bee» 
disputatious in company, or might have been 
aedciQed by the love of popular a|>plause as it 
preacher ; whereas my conversation and my de»- 
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livery in the pulpit having nothing in them that 
was generally striking, I hope I have been more 
attentive to qualifications of a superior kind. 
, It is not^ I believe^ usual for y-oung persons in 
dissenting academies^ to think much of their fu- 
ture situations in life. Indeed^ we are happily 
precluded'from that^by the impo3sibility of suc- 
ceeding in any application for particular places. 
We often^ indeed* amused ourselves with the 
idea of our dispersion in all parts of the king- 
doiu, after living so happily together ; and used 
tx) propose plans of meeting at certain times, an4 
amileat the different appearance we should pro- 
bably make after being tenor twenty years settled 
in the world. But nothing of this kind was ever 
seriously resolved upon by us. For my owa 
part, I can truly say I had very little ambition, 
cxceptto distinguish myself by my application 
to the studies proper to my profession; and I 
cheerfully listened to the first proposal that my 
tutor made to me, in consequence of an applica- 
tion made tO; him, to provide a minister for the 
people of Needham Market, in Suffolk, though 
it was very remote from my friends in York- 
shire, and a very inconsiderable place. 

When I went to preach at Needham as a can- 
didate, I found a small congregation, about an 
hundred people, under a Mr. Meadows, who was 

5 
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superannuated* They had been without a mi* 
nister the preceding year, on account of the 
smallnessof the salary; but Aere being some 
respectable and agreeable famfties among them^ 
I flattered myself that I should be useful and 
happy in the place, and there&re accepted the 
unanimous invitation to be assistant to Mr. Mea* 
dows^ with a view to succeed him when be died* 
He was a man of some fortune. 

This congregation had been used to receive 
assistance from boih <the Presbvterian and Inde* 
pendent funds-; but npon my telling them that I 
did not chuse to have any thing to -^o with the 
Independents^ and asking them whether they 
were able to make up the salary they promised 
me^ (which was forty pomids per annum) with- 
out any aid from the latter fund^ they assured 
me they could. I soon^ however^ fotmd that 
they deceived themselves; for the most that I 
evcTTeceivedfrom them, was in the proportion 
6f about thirty pounds per annum, when the ex- 
pense of my board exceeded twenty pounds. 

Notwithstanding this, every thing else for the 
first half year appeared very promising, and I was^ 
happy in the success of my schemes for promot* 
irig the interest of religion in the place* I ca- 
techised the children, though there were not 
many, using Dr. Watt'ij catechism ; and I opeii^ 
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-tA my lectures on the theory of religion from the 
^* Institutes," which I had coinposed at the aca* 
demy, admitting all persons to attend them, 
without distinction of sex or age ; but in this I 
soon found that I had acted imprudently, A 
minister in that neighbourhood had been obliged 
to leave his place on account of Arianism ; and 
though nothing had been said to me on the sub- 
ject, and from the people so readily consenting to 
give up the Independent fund, I thought they 
could not have much bigotry among them, I 
ibund that when I came to treat of the Unity qf 
43od, merely as an article of religion, several of 
luy audience were attentive to nothing but the 
soundness of my faith in the docjtrine of jthc 
Trinity* 

Also, though I had made^t jsl rule to myself 
io introduce nothing that could lead to contro- 
jrersy into the pulpit ; yet making jio secret of 
my real oplzllons in conversation, it was 800i| 
found that I was an Arian. . From the time of 
this discovery, my hearers fell off apace, vCspe- 
qially as the old minister .took a decided part 
.against me. The principal families, however^ 
^till continued with me; but notwithstanding 
ibis, my salary fell far short of thirty pounds per, 
gnnum ; and if it had not been for Dr. Benson^ 
And Dr. Kippis, especially- the former, procuring 
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me now and then an extraordinary five pounds, 
from difFerent charities, I do not believe that I 
could have subsisted. I shall always remember 
their kindness to me^ at a time when I stood in 
^o much need of it. 

When I was in this situation, a neighbouring 
minister, whose intimate friend had conformed 
to the church of England, talked to me on that 
subject. He himself, I perceived, had no great 
dbjection to it; but rejecting the proposal, as a 
thing that I could not think of, he never men- 
tioned it to me any more. 

To these difficulties, ari^ng from the senti- 
ments of my congregation, was added that of 
the failure of all remittances from my aunt, ow* 
ing in part to the ill offices of my orthodox rela- 
tions ; hilt chiefly to her being exhausted by her 
liberality to others, and thinking that when I was 
settled in the world, I ought to be no longer 
burdensome to her. Together with me, she had 
brought up a niece, who was almost her only 
companion, and being deformed^ could not have 
subsisted without the greatest part, at least, of 
all she had to bequeath. In consequence of 
these circumstances, though my aunt had always 
^sured me that, if I chose to be a minister, she 
would leave me independent of the profession, I 
H/aiS satisfied she wa$ not able to perform her 
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promise^ and freely consented to her leaving aU 
sbe had to my cousin ; I had only a stlvef tan* 
kard as a token of her remembrance. She had 
spared no e^tpense in my education, and that waff 
<}oing more for me than giving me an estate. 

But what contriblite<f greatly to my distre^i 
was the impediment in my speech, which had 
ificfeased 90 much, aa to make preaching Very 
painful, and took from me all chance of recom-* 
mending myself to any better place. lii this 
state, hearing of the proposal of one Mr, Angier, 
to cure all defects of speech, I prevailed upon 
my aunt to enable ttie to pay his price, which 
was twenty guineas ; and tliis was the first occa« 
sion of my visiting London. Accordingly, I 
attended him about a month, taking an oath not 
to reveal his method, and I received some tem-» 
porary benefit; but soon relapsed again, and 
spoke worse than 'ever. When I went to Lon- 
don, it was in company with JVfr* Simthson, who 
was settled at Harlestown, in Norfolk. By him 
I was introduced to Dr. Kippis, ^nd Dr. Benson, 
and by the latter to Dr. Price, but iiot at that 
time. 

At Needham I felt the efiectc^a loUr despised 
situation, together with that arising from tht 
want of popular talents. There were several v^^- 
cancies in congregations in that neigb^urhooi, 

c ■' • 
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Wbesf my sentiments would haive been no object- 
ion to me^ but I was never thought of. Even, 
my neit neighbottr^ whose sentiments were as 
free as tny own^ and known to. be so^ declined 
making exchanges with me, which, when I left, 
that part of the country, he acknowledged was 
not owing to any dislike his people had to mc as 
heretical, but for other reasons^ the more gente^ 
part of his hearers aUVays absenting themselves- 
when they heard I was to preach for htm. But 
visiting that country some years afterwardb^ 
when I bad raised myself to some degree of no-, 
tice in the world, and being invited to preach in 
that very pulpitt the same people crowded to hear 
mt, though my elocution was not much im- 
provedy and they professed to admire one of the 
same discourses they had formerly despised. 

Notwithstanding these unfavourable circum- 
stances^ I was far from being unhappy at Need- 
ham. I was boarded in a family from which I 
received much /'stisfaction^ I firmly believed that 
a wise Providence was disposing every thing for 
die best^ and I applied with great assiduity to my. 
studies^ which were classical, mathematical, and 
theological.' Tliese required but few books. As 
to experitoenital philosophy, I had always culti- 
vated an aequaiatance with il^but I had not the 
means of proseeuting tt. 
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With respect to mi8celldneattfr«eading> I was 
pretty well supplied by means of a librar\' belong- 
ing to Mr. S. Alexaiider, a quaker, to which I 
had the freest access. Here it was that I was 
first acquainted with any person of that {lersua- 
sion ; and I must acknowledge my obligation to 
many of them in every future stage of my life. 
I have met with the noblest instances of libj>* 
rality of sentiment^ and the truest generosity 
among them. 

My studies^ howeve^^ were chiefly theological. 
Having left the academy, as I have observed, 
with a qualified belief of the doctrine of atone* 
menif such as is found in Mr. Tomkin's book, 
entitled ''Jesus Christ the Mediator,** I was 
desirous of getting some more definite ideas on 
the subject, and with that view set myself to pe* 
ruse the whole of the '* Old and New Testa- 
ment,'' and to collect froQi them all the texts 
that appeared to me to have any relation to the 
subject. This I therefore did with the greatest 
care, arranging them under a great variety of 
heads. At the same time I did not fail to note 

• 

such general considerations as occurred to me 
while I was thus employed. The consequence 
of this was, what I had no apprehension of when 
I began the work, viz. a full persuasion that the 

doctrine of atonement, even in its mo»t qu^ified 

c % 
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^ense^'had no countenatice either from scripture 
or reason. Satisfied of tbi^, I proceeded, to di- 
gest my observations into ^ regular treatise 
wl^ch a friend of mine^ without mentioning my 
name^ stibmiittQd H) the perusa] of Dr. Fleming 
aad Dr. Lardner. In consequence of this, I 
■was urged Jjy them to publish the greater part 
of what I had written. But being then about to 
leave Needham, I desired them lo do. whatever 
they thought proper with respect to it, and they 
pjublished about half of jny piece^ under the 
title of the *^ Doctrine. of Remission/' &c. 

• This qircumstance introduced me to the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Lardncr, whom 1 always cal- 
led upon when I visited London. The last 
time I saw him, which was little more than a 
year before his death, having by letter requested 
him to give me some assistance with respect to 
the history I then prepared to write of the cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, and especially that ar- 
iticle of it, he took down a large bundle of pam-- 
phlets, and turning them over, at length shew- 
ing ■ me my own, said, " This contains my 
sentiments on the subject.^' He had then for- 
gotten that I wrote it,, and on my remarking it, he 
shook his head, and said that his memory began 
t%» fail him; and that he had taken me for an- 
other person. He was then at the advanced age 
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of ninety-one. This anecdote is trifling in itself^ 
but it relaties to a great and good man. 

I hswe observed that Dr. Lardner only wished 
to publish a part of the treatisj which my friend 
put into his band. The other part of it con* 
tained remarks on the reasoning of the Apostle 
Paul, which, he could not by any means ap- 
prove* They were, therefore, omitted in this^ 
publication. But the Attention which I gave tO' 
the writings of this Apostle, at the time that I 
examined them, in order to collect passages re- 
lating to the doctrine of atonement, satisfied me 
that his reasoning wa» in many places far from 
being conclusive ; and in a separate work I exsl- 
mined every passage in which his reasoning ap* 
peared to me to be defective, or his conclusions 
ill supported; and I thought them to be pretty 
numerous. 

At that time I had not read any commentary 
on the Scriptures, except that of Mr. Henry, 
when I was young. However, seeing so much 
reason to be dissatisfied with t^e Apostle Pavl, 
as a reasoiKr* I read ** Dr. Taylor's Paraphra*2 
on the Epistle to the Romans /' but it gave me 
no sort of satisfaction; and his general " Key to* 
the Epistles^" still less. I therefore at that time 
wsote some remarks on it, which were a long 
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time after published in the <* Theologicul Repo- 
sitory," vol. iv. 

As I found that Dr. Lardner did not, at all 
relish any of my observations on the imperfect- 
ions of the sacred writers, I did not put this trea- 
tise into his hands ; but I shewed it to some of 
my younger friends, and also to Dr. Kippis ; and 
he advised me to publish it under the character of 
an unbeliever, in order to draw the more atten- 
tion to it. This I did not chuse, having always 
had a great aversion to assume any character that 
was not my own, even so much as disputing for 
the sake of discovering truth. I camiot ever say 
that I was quite reconciled to the idea of writ* 
ing.to a fictitious person, as in niy^^^ Letters to a 
Philosophical Unbeliever," though nothing can 
be more innocent, or sometimes more proper; 
our Saviour*s parables ifnplying a much greater 
departure from strict truth than those letters do. 
I therefore wrote the book with great freedom, 
indeed, but as a Christian, and an admirer of 
the Apostle Paul, as I always was in other res- 
pects. 

When I was at Nantwich, I sent this treatise 
to the press-; but when nine sheets were printed 
off. Dr. Kippis dissuaded me faom proceeding, o^ 
from publishing any thing of vtbe kind^ until I 
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should ix^ niore known, and my character better 
established. I therefore desisted; but when .1 
opened Ibe ** Theological Repository," I inserted 
in that work every thing that was of much con- 
sequence in the other, in order tS its being sub- 
mitted to the examination of learned Christians. 
Accordingly these communications wereparticu- 
larly animadveated upon by Mr. Willet, of New- 
castle, under the signature of W. W. But I 
cannot say that his remarks gave me £DUch saliii- 
faction. 

When I was at Needbam, I likewiB$ drew up a 
treatise on the doctrine of dwitis itffiuencef hav* 
ing collected a number of texts for that purpose^ 
and arranged them under proper heads^ as I had 
done those relating to the doctrine of atonement. 
But I published nothing relating to it until I 
made use of some of the observations in my ser* 
mon on that subject* delivered at an ordinatioii, 
and published many years afterwaida. ' 

While I was in this retired situation, I bad^ hi 
consequence^ of much pains and thought, be* 
come persuaded of the falsity of the doctrine of 
atonement, of the inspiraticn of the authors of 
the books of Scripture as writers^ and of all idea 
of supernatural influence, except for the purpose 
of miracles. But I was still an Arian, having 
Mver turned my attention to the Sociniah doc- 
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trine, and contenting myself with seeing the 
ai)&urc)ity of the Trinitarian system. 
« Another taek that I imposed on myself, and m 
part executed at Needham, was an accurate com- 
parison of the Hebrew text of the hagiograpfaa, 
and the prophets with the version of the Septua- 
gintj noting all the variations, &c. This I bad 
about half finished before I left that place ; and I 
<never resumed it, except to do that occasionally 
for particular passages, which I then begau, 
though with many disadvantages, with a design 
to go through the whole. I had no polyglot 
Bible, and could have little help from the labours 
of others. : 

The most learned of my acquaintance in this 
situation, was Mr. Scott, of Ipswich, who was 
well versed in the Oriental languages, especially 
the Arabic. But though he was far from being 
Calvinistical, he gave me no .encouragement tii 
the very free Inquiries which I then entered 
upon. . Being excluded from all communication 
with the more orthcdox muiisters in that part of 
the countiy, all my acqca^ntance among the 
dissenting ministers, besides Mr. Scott, were 
Mr. Taylor, of Stow market; Mr. Dickinson, 
of Diss ; and Mr. Smith son, of Harlestone : and 
it is rather remarkable, that we all left that coun- 
try in the course of the same year ; Mr. Taylor 
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removing to Carter-lane, in London^ Mr. Dick- 
inson to Sheffield, and Mr. Smithson to Not«* 
tingham. 

' But I was very happy in a great degree of in- 
timacy with Mr. Chauvet, the rector of Stow- 
market. He was tlescended of French parents j 
and I think was not born in England. Whilst 
he lived, we were never long wiihout seeing 
each other. But he was subject to great uneven-^ 
ness of spirits, sometimes the most cheerful man 
living, and at 'other times most deplorably low. 
•In one of these fits he at length put an end to his 
life. I heard afterwards, that he had at one 
time been confined for insanity, and had even 
made the same attempt some time before. 

Like most other young men of a* liberal edu- 
cation,- I had conceived a great aversion to the 
business of a schoolmaster, and had often said, 
that I would ^ave recourse to any thing else for 
a maintenance, in prefereiice to it. But having 
no other resource, I -was at length compelled by 
necessity to make some attempt in. that way ; 
and for this purpose, I printed and distributed 
. proposals^ but without any effect. Not that F 
was thought to be unqualified for this employ- 
taenl, but because I was not orthodox. ' I had 
proposed to' teach the classics, mathematics, fee; 
' c 5 
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for haIf-8-guinea per quarter, and to board the 
pupils in the house with myself for twelve guineas 
per annum. 

Finding this sch^ne not to answer^ I pro- 
posed to give lectures to grown persons in such 
branches of science as I could conveniently pro* 
cure the means of doing ; and I began with read- 
ing about twelve lectures on the use qftkeghles^ 
at faalf-a-guinea. I had one course of ten 
hearers, which did something more than pay for 
my globes ; imd I should have proceeded in this 
way, adding to my apparatus as I should have 
been able to aflTord it, if I had not left that place, 
.which was in the following manner. 

My situation being well known to my friends, 
Mr. Gill, a distant relation by my mother, who 
bad taken much notice -of me before I went to 
the academy, and had often lent me books^ pro- 
cured mean invitation to preach as a candidate 
at Sheffield, on the resignation of Mr. Wads- 
worth. Accordingly I did preach as a candidate^ 
but though my opinions were no objection to 
me there, I was not approved. But Mr* HayneSy 
the other minister, perceiving that I had no 
hance at Sheffield, told me that he could recom* 
9)end me to a congregation at Nantwich, in 
C^eahirc* where be himself had been settled ; 
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and as it was at a great distance from Ncedham^ 
he would endeavour to procure me an invitation 
to preach there for a year certain. This he did, 
and I gladly accepting of it, removed from Need- 
ham, goiiig thence to London by sea, to save ex- 
pense. This was in 17 58, after having been at 
Needham just three years. 

AtNantwich I found a good-natured friendly 
people, with whom I lived three years very hap- 
pily; and in this situation I heard nothing of 
those controversies which had' been the topics 
of almost every conversation in Suflblk ; and the 
consequence was, that I gave little attention to 
them myself. Indeed it was hardly in my 
power to do it^ on account of my engagement 
with a school,, which I was soon able to establish,, 
and to which I gave almost all my attention; 
and in this employment, contrary to my expec- 
tations, I- found the greatest satisfaction, not- 
withstanding m& confinetnentand labour attend*- 
iog itw. 

My school 'generally consisted of about thirty 
boys,,and I had a separate room for about half a 
dozen young ladies. 'Rius I was employed from 
tevta in the morning until four in the afternoon, 
without any interval except one hour for dinner, 
and I nevtr gave a holiday on any consideration, 
^red letter dayS| as.they are called^ exccpte^ir 
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Immediately after this employment in my owri 
school rooms, I went to teach in the family of 
Mr. Tomkinson^ an eminent attorney^ and a 
man of large fortune, whose recommendatton 
was of the greatest service to me ; and here I 
continued until seven in the evening. I had 
therefore but little leisure for reading or for im- 
proving myself in any way, except what ne- 
cessarily arose from my employment. 

Being engaged in the business of a school- 
roaster, I made it mv study to regulate it in the 
best manner, and I think I may say with truth, 
that in no school ^as more business done, or 
with more satisfaction, either to the master or 
the scholars, than in this of mine. Many of my 
scholars are probably living, and I am confident 
that they will say that this is no vain boast. 

At Ncedham I was barely able, with the great- 
est economy, to keep out of debt, (though this I 
always made a point of doing at all evenis) imt 
at Nantwich ray school soon enabled me to pur- 
chase a few books, and some philosophical in*^ 
strumcnts, as a small air<>pump, an electrical 
machine, &c. Thesl-^I taught my scholars in 
the highest class to keep in order, and make use 
qf, and by entertaining their parents and -friend* 
with experiments, in which the scholars were 
generally the operators^ and isomeiicieai. the lec^ 
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tibn.of my school ; though I had no other pbject 
originally than gratifying my own taste. I had 
no leisure, however, to make any original expe- 
riments until many years after this tinje. 

As there were few children in the congrega- 
tion, (which did not consist of more than sixty 
persons, and a great proportion of them travel -* 
ling Scotchmen) there was «o scope for exertion 
with respect to my duty as a minister* I there- 
fore contented myself with giving the. people 
what assistance I could at their own houses^ 
where there were young persons ; and I added 
very few sermons to those:which I had composed 
at Needbam, 'where I never failed to make at least 
one every week, 

^ Being boarded with Mr. Eddowes, a very so^^ 
ciable ^nd sensible man, and at the same time 
the person of the greatest property in the congre- 
gation, and who was ibnd of music, I was in-* 
duced t6 learn to play a little on the English 
flute, as the easiest instrument ; and though I 
Was never a proficient in it, my playing contri- 
buted more or less to my jmiusement many years 
of my* life* . I would recommend the knowledge 
and practice of music to all studious persons ; 
and it will be better for them, if, like myself^ 
they, should b^ve Jiqh.^ry. fine eac, or exquisite 
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taste; as'by tbis means they will b6 more 
pleasedy and be less apt to b;: oflended when the 
performances they hear are but indifferent. 

At Nantwich I had hardly any literary ac-^- 
quaintance besides Mr. Brereton^ a clergyman in 
the neighbourhood^ who had a taste for astro- 
nomy^ philosophy^ and literature in general t 
often slept at his house, in a room to which he 
gave my name. But his conduct afterwards was 
unworthy of his profession. 

Of dissenting ministers, I saw most of Mr. 
Keay, of Whitchurch, and Dr. Harwood, who 
lived and had a school at Congleton, preaching 
alternately at Leek and Wbeelock, the latter 
place about teii miles from Nantwich^ Being 
both of us schoolmasters, and having in some 
respect the same pursuits, we made exchanges 
for the sake of spending a Sunday evening toge- 
ther every six weeks in the summer time. He 
was a good classical scholar, and a very enter* 
taintng companion. 

In my congregation there was (out of %h^ 
house in which I was boarded) hardly mpre thin 
one family in which I could spend a leisure hour 
with much satisfaction, and thai was Mr^ James 
Caldwairs, a Scotchman. Indeed, several of tb^ 
travelling Scotchmen who frequentisd the plac^^ 
but nuide no Jong stay at an^^time^ were.men cf 
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tery good sense ; and what I thought extraordt- 
xnsiTy, not one of them was at all Calvmistical. « 
My engagement in teaching aHo\ved me but 
little time for composing any thing while I was 
at Nantwich. There^ however^ I recomposed my 
«( Obserratioas on the Character and Reasoning 
of the Apostle Paul," as mentioned before. For 
the use of my school, I then wrote an English 
Grammar*^ on a new plan, leaving out all such 
technical terms as were borrowed from other 
languages, and had no corresponding modiuca- 
tions in ours, as the future tense, &c. and to this 
I afterwards subjoined *' Observations for the 
Use of Proficients-in the Language f,** from the 
notes which I collected at Warrington ; where, 
being tutor in the languages and Belles Letters, 
I gave particular attention to the English lan- 
guage, and intended to have composed a large 
treatise on the structure and present state of it. 
But dropping the scheme in another situation, I 



♦ Printed in 1761. 

t Printed in 1772, at London. Hb Ifctoies cm Uw 
*' Theory of Language and Universal Grammar,** were 
printed the same year at Warrington. David Hume was 
made sensible of the gallidsms and peculiarities of his 
style by reading this gianidMr. ^ acfaicmlcdi^' it to 
Mr. Griffith, the book«ell)i^4 , . ! 
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lately gave soch parts of my collection as I had 
made no use of, to Mr. Herbert Croft, of Ox^ 
ford, on his communicating to me his design of 
compiling a dictionary and grammar of our lan- 
guage. 

The academy at Warrington was instituted 
when I was at Needham, and Mr. Clark know- 
ing the- attention that I had given to the learned 
languages when I was at Daventry, had then 
joined with Dr. Benson and Dr. Taylor, in re- 
commending me as tutor in the languages* 
But Mn (aftervr'ards Dr.) Aikin, whose qualifica- 
tions were superior to mine, was justly preferred 
tome. However, on the death of Dr. Taylor, 
and the advancement of Mr. Aikin to be tutor 
in divinity, I was invited to succeed him. This 
1 accepted, though my school promised to be 
more^inful to me. But my employment at 
Warrington would be more liberal, and less 
painful. . Itiwas al>0' a means of .extending my 
cckmexions. But, as I told the persons who 
brought me the invitation, viz. Mr. Seddon and 
Mr. Holland of Bohon, I should have preferred 
the office of teaching the mathematics and natu- 
ral philosophy, for which I had at that time a 
great predilection* 

My reowval to Warrington was in September^- 
' 1761^dfter a residence /Cif just three yeard at 
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Nantwich. In this new situation I continued 
six years^ and in the second year I married a 
daughter of Mr. Isaac Wilkinson^ an ironmaster^ 
near Wrexham, in Wales, with whose family I 
had become acquainted, in consequence of hav- 
ing the youngest sop, William, at ray school at 
Nantwich. This proved a very suitable and 
happy connexion, my wife being a woman of an 
excellent understanding, much improved by read- 
ing, of great fortitude and strength of mind, and 
of a temper in tlie highest degree affectionate and 
generous ; feeling strongly for others, and little 
for herself. Also, greatly excelling in every 
tiling relating to household affairs, she entirely 
relieved me of all concern of that kind, which 
allowed me to give ail my time to the prosecution 
of my studies, and the other duties of my sta- 
tion. And though, in consequence of her father 
becoming impoverished, and wholly dependent 
on his children, in the latter part of his life, I 
had little fortune with her, I unexpectedly found 
a great resource in her two brothers, who had be- 
come wealthy, especially the elder of them. At 
Warrington I had a daughter, Sarah, who was 
afterwards married to Mr. William Finch, of 
Heath Forge, near Dadley. 
Though at the time of my removal to War* 
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rington^ I had no particular fondness for the stu- 
dies relating to my profession then, I applied to 
ihem with great assiduity ; and besides compos- 
ing courses of '* Lectures on the Theory of Lan- 
guage," and on •^ Oratory and Criticism,*' on 
which my predecessor had lectured, I introduced 
lectures on "History and General Policy/' on 
-the ** Laws and Constitutions of England,** and 
on the " History of England.** This I did in 
consequence of observing that, though most of 
our pupils were young men designed for situa- 
tions in civil and active life^ every article in the 
plan of their education was adapted to the 
learned professions. 

In order to recommend such studies as I intro- 
duced/ I composed an: ''Essay on a Course of 
Liberal Education for Civil and Active Life,'* 
with ** Syllabuses'* of my three new courses of 
lectures ; and Dr. Brown having jost -then pub- 
lished a plan of education, in which he recom- 
mended it to be undertaken by the state, I added 
some *^ Remarks on his Treatise,** shewing how 
inimical it was to liberty^ and' the natural rights 
of parents. This leading me to consider the 
subject of civil and political liberty, I published 
my thoughts on it, in an ''Essay on Govem- 
n^Qit,** \K4;:ch in a second edition I much e&- 
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larged, includiug in it what I wrote in answer to 
Dr. Balguy, on church authority, as well as my 
animadversions on Or. Brown, 

My " Lectures on the Theory of Language 
and Universal Grammar," were printed for th« 
use of the students, but they were not published. 
Those on ** Oratory and Criticism," I published 
when I was with Lord Shelbume ; and those on 
*' History and General Policy," are now printed, 
and about to be published *. 

Finding no public exercises at Warrington, I 
introduced them there, so that afterwards every 
Saturday the tutors, all the students, and often 
strangers, were assembled to hear English and 
Latin compositions, and sometimes to hear the 
delivery of speeches, and the exhibition of scenes 
in plays. It was my province to teach elocution 
aad also logic, and Hebrew. The first of these 
I retained ; but after a year or two I exchanged 
the two last articles with Dr. Aikin, for the civil 
law, and one year I gave a course of lectures itx 
anatomy. 

With a riew to lead the students to a faoilttx 



* This work has been reprinted in Philadelphia^ with 
udditions, particcrlarly of a chapter on the gorerninent of 
tb«Ujutcd States, 
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in writing Knglish, I encouraged them to write 
inverse. This I did not with any design to 
make them poetS5 but to give them a greater fa- 
cility in writing prose, and this method I would 
'recommend to all tutors. I was myself far from 
having any pretension to the character of a poet ; 
but in the early part of my life, I was a great 
versifier, and this, I believe, as well as my custom 
of writing after preachers, mentioned before^ 
contributed to the ease with which I alwavs wrote 
prose. Mrs. Barbauld has told me that it was the 
perusal of some verses of mine, that first induced 
her to write any thing in verse, so that this 
country is in some measure indebted to me for 
one of the best poet^ it can bo^t of. Several of 
her first poeors were written when she was in my 
house, on occasions that occurred while she was 
there. 

It was while I was at Warrington, that I pub- 
lished my ^' Chart of Biography, "^^ though I had 
begun to construct it at Nantwicb. Lord Wil- 
loughby, of Parham, who lived in Lancashire, 
t^ing pleased with the idea of it, I, with his 
consent, inscribed it to him ; but he died before 
the publication of it : the " Chart of History/* 
corresponding to it^ I drew up some time after at 
Leeds. 
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I was in this skuation^ wben^ going to Lon- 
don*, and being introduced to Dr. Price, Mr. 
Canton, Dr. Watson, (the physician) and Dr. 
Franklin, I wa« led to attend to the subject of ex- 
perimental philosophy, more than I had done 
before ; and having conjp'»i?ed all the lectures I 
had occasion to deliver, and finding myself at 
liberty for any undertaking, I mentioned to Dr. 
Frankliin an idea that had occurred to me of 
writing the history of discoveries in electricity,- 
vyhich bad been his favourite study. This I told 
hina might be an useful work, and that I would 
willingly undertake it, provided I could ^be fur- 
nished with the books necessary for the purpose. 
Tiiis be readily undertook, and my other friends 
assisting him in it, I set about the work, without 
having the least idea of doing any. thing more 
than writing a distinct and methodical account 
t^f all that had been done by others. Having,' 
however^ a pretty good machine, I was led, in 
the coufse of iny writing the history,. to endea--. 

* He aAwayft spem one month in every ynr in L«m« 
don, which was of great ase to him. He «aw and h^rdi » 
« great deal. He generally made addidons to his library, 
«nd his chemical ap^ratus. A new turn was frequently 
Aven to hi$ ideas. New and useful acquaintances were 
formed, and old ones eonfirmerf. 
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vour to ascertain several facts which were dis- 
puted ; and this led me by degrees into a large 
field of original experiments^ in which I spared 
no expense that I could possibly furnish. 

Theseexperimcnts employed a great propor- 
tion of my leisure time; and yet before the com- 
plete expiration of the year, in which I gave the 
plan of my work to Dr. Franklin, I sent him a 
copy of it in print. In the same year, five hours 
of everyday were employed in lectures, public or 
private^ and one two months vacation I spent 
chiefly at Bristol, on a visit to my father-in-Iaw^. 

This I do not mention as a subject of boasting. 
Eor many persons have done more in the same 
tisie^ hut as an answer to those who have ob«* 
jected to some of my later writings, as hasty 
performances. For none of my publications 
were better received than this ^' History of Elec* 
tricity,'' which was the most hasty of them all. 
However, whether my publications have taken 
»p moie i»r less time, I am coafidenl that more 
would not have contributed to their perfection^ - 
iorSjiy !esceiiii«i} pafticular ; aad abput aay thing 
farther i ha^w never been very solicitous. My 
object was not to acquire the character of a fine 
writer, but of an useful one. | can also truly 
say, that gain was nev^ ||^e chief object of ^y . 
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of mjr publications. Several of them were writ* 
ten with the prospect of certain loss. 

During the course of my electrical experiments 
in this year, I kept up a constant correspon- 
dence with Dr. Franklin, and thereat of my phi* 
losophical friends in London; and my letters 
eirculated among them all, as alsiO every part of: 
my history as it was transcribed. This corres- 
pondence would have made a considerable vo- 
liune, and it took up much time; but it waeof 
great use with respect to the accuracy of my ex- 
periments, and the perfection of my work. 

After the publication of my ^[ Chart of Bio- 
grapliy,^' Dr. Percival of Manchester, then a sta- 
deiu at Edinburgh, procured me the titk of Dpc*, 
tor of Laws, from that university ; and not long 
after my new experiments in electricity were the. 
means of introducing me into tlie Royal Society^, 
with the recommendation of Dn Fr^nkJin, Dr. 
Watson, Mr. Canton, and Dr. Price. 

In the whole time ^i my being at Warriogtoiv 
1 was singularly happy in the socie^ of »iy fd-. 
low tutors^, and of Mr. Seddon, the mii^isterof 

^ At Warriiiglx^nllc had'fiir cdljoagues aa| fiwceiton^ 
Dr. J^huTaykH** author of the <«MebieMr Ctocoidmce^** 
and of several other works, on ** Original Sio,*' *' Atoaet 
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the place. We drank tea together every Satur- 
day, and our conversation was equally instructive 
and pleasing. I often thought it not a little ex- 
traordinary,* that four persons, who had no pre- 
vious knowledge of each other, should have been 
brought to unite in conducting such a scheme as 
this, and all be zealous Necessarians, as we were. 
We were likewise all Arians, and the only sub- 
ject of much consequence on which we differed, 
was respecting the doctrine of atonement, concern- 
ing which Dr. Aikin held some obscure notions. 
Accordingly, this was frequently the topic of our 
friendly conversations. The only Socinian in 
. the neighbourhood was Mr. Seddon, of Man- 
chester ; and we all wondered at him. But then 
we never entered into any particular examination 
of the subject. 

Receiving some of the pupils into my own 
house, I was by this means led t** form some va- 
luable friendships, but especially with Mr. Sa- 
muel Vaughan, a friendship which has continued 
hitherto, has in a manner connected our fami- 
lies, and will, I doubt not, continue through life. 

ment/* kc. Dr. Aikin, tbeielder; Dr. Retfih(4d Forsth-, 
the oatoniUst and traveller; Dr/ Eti^M^ anil Mr. 
Wakter. 



The two eldest of his sons were boarded with 
tue. 

The tutors having sufficient society among 
themselves, we had not much acquaintance out 
^f the academy. Sometimes^ however, I made 
an excursion to the towns in the neighbourhood. 
At Liverpool I was always received by Mr. Bent- 
ley, afterwards partner with Mr. Wedgwood, 
man of excellent taste, improved tJuderstanding, 
and a good disposition, but an unbeliever in 
Christianity, which was therefore often the sub- 
ject of our conversation. He was then a wi- 
dower, and we generally, and contrary to my 
usual custom, sat up late. At Manchester I was 
always the guest of Mr. Potter, whose son Tho- 
mas, was boarded with me. He was one of the 
worthiest men that ever lived. At Cfaowbent I 
was much acquainted with Mr. Mort, a man 
equally distinguished by his cheerfulness and li- 
berality of sentiment. 

Of the ministers in the neighbourhood, I re- 
collect with much satisfaction the interviews I 
had with Mr. Godwin, of Gatecre ; Mr. Hol- 
land, of Bolton ; and Dr. Enfield, of Liverpool, 
afterwards tutor at Warrington* 

Though all the tutors in my time lived in the 
most perfect harmony, though we all exerted 
ourselves to the utmost, and there was no co«- 
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flaint ofwantof discipline^ the academy did not 
flourish . There had been an unhappy difference 
<>etween Dr. Taylor and the trustees, in conse- 
quence of which all his friends^ who were nume- 
rous^ were our enemte5 ; and too many . of the 
Subscribers, being probably weary of the. sub- 
iscription, were willing to lay hold of any pre- 
tence for dropping it, and of justifying thdr 
conduct afterwards^ 

It is possible that in time we might have over- 
<come the prejudices, we laboured under; but 
there being no prospect of things being any bet- 
ter, ^nd my wife having very bad health, on her 
account chiefly I wished for a removal, though 
nothing could be more agreeable to me at the 
time than the whole of my employment, and all 
the laborious part of it was over. The terms 
also on which we , took boarders, viz. fifteen 
.-pounds per annum, and my salary being only 
^ne huildred pounds per annum, with a house, 
it was not possible^ even living with the greatest 
frugality, to maJce any provision for a family. I 
"was there six years, most laboriously employed, 
for nothing more than a bare subsistence. I 
therefore listened to an invitation to take the 
.chai^ge of the congregation ofMill-Jhill chapel, at 
OLeeds^ where I was pretty well known^ and thi- 
ther I removed in September, 1J67. 



Though while I was at Warrington, it was n# 
part of my duty to preach, I had" from choice 
continued the practice ; and wishing to keep up 
the character of a dissenting minister, I chose 
to Jbe ordained while I was there ; and though I 
was far from having conquered my tendency to 
stammer, and probably never shall be able 16 
do it effectually, I had, by taking much paina, 
improved my pronunciation some time before I 
left Nantwich ; where, for the two first years, 
this impediment had increased so much, that I 
•nee in^formed the people, that I must give up 
the business of preaching, and confine myself to 
my school. However, by making a practice of 
reading very loud and very slow every day, I at 
length succeeded in getting in some measure the 
better of this defect, but I am still obliged occa* 
sionally to hare recourse to the same expedient. 

At Leeds I continued six years very happy 
with a liberal, friendly, and harmonious congre^ 
gation, to whom my services, (of which I was 
not sparing) were very acceptable. Here I had 
'no unreasonable prejudices to contend with, so 
that I had full scope for every kind of exertion ; 
and I can truly say that I always considered the 
office of a Christian minister ac the most honouT'* 
able of any upon earth, and in the studies pro- 
per to it I always took the greatest pleasure. 
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■ In this situation I naturally ^resumed my ap- 
-plication to speculative theology, which had oc- 
V!upied n^ at Nccdham, and which had been 
"interrupted by the bitsiness of teaching at Nant- 
Avich and Warringloa, By reading with care, 
*" Dr. Lardner^s -Letter on the Logos,'* J became 
'^hat is called a Socinian soon after my settle- 
*ment at Leeds ^ and after giving the closest at- 
*tention to the ^subject, I have seen more and 
^more reason to be satisfied with that opinion to 
'this day, and likewise to be more impressed with 
^he idea of its importance. 

On reading Mr. ^ Mannas Dissertation on the 
Times of the Birth and Death of Christ," I was 
-convinced that he was right in his opinion of 
our Saviour*s ministry having continued little 
more than one year, and on this plan I drew* out 
a** Harmony of the Gospels," the outline of 
-which I first published in the ^^ Theolpgical Be- 
-pository,*' and afterwards separately and at large, 
4)oth in Greek and English, with notes, and an 
•occasional paraphrase* in the same work I pub- 
lished my ^* Essay on the Doctrine of Atone- 
ment," improved from the " tract published by 
Dr. Lardner, and also my animadversions on tlte 
-ireasoning of the Apostle Paul. 

The plan of this ** Repository** occurred to 
xne on seeing some notes that Mr. Turaer, of 
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Wakefield, had drawn up on several passages of 
Scripture, which I was concerned to think should^ 
be lost. He very much approved of my propo- 
sal of an occasional publication,, for the purpose , 
erf preserving suck original observations- as ,couId 
otherwise probably never see the light. Of this 
work I published three volumes while I was at* 
Leeds, and he never failed to give me an article 
for every niunber of which: they were composed.- 

Giving particular attention to the duties of my* 
ofEce, I wfote several tracts for the use of my 
congregation, as two " Catechisms,'* an " Ad"- 
dress to Masters of Families oa the Subject of 
Family Prayer," a ^^ Discourse on the Lord's 
Supper," and on " Churcb Discipline,*' and 
" Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion." 
Here I formed three classes of catechmnens, and 
took great pleasure in instructing them in the 
principles of religion. In this respect I hope 
my example has been of use in other congrega-^ 
tions* 

The first of my controversial treatises was 
written here in reply to some angry remarks on^, 
my *^ Discourse on the Lord's Supper,'' by Mr. 
Venn, a clergyman in the neighbourhood. I 
also wrote *' Remarks on Dr. Balguy's Sermon 
on Church Authority," and on some paragraphs 
in Judge " Blackstone's Commentaries," relatr 
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Ing to the Dissenters. To the two former n« 
reply was made ; but to the last the judge replied 
in a ^Diall pamphlet ; on which I addressied a 
Jetler to him in the ** St. Jameses Chronicle.** 
This controversy led nie to print another pam* 
phletj entitled, *' The Principles and Conduct of 
the Dissenters, with respect to the Civil and Ec- 
clesiastical Constitution of this Country." With 
the encouragement of Dr. Price and Dr. Kippisr, 
1 also wrote an *' Address to Protestant Dissen- 
ters as such ; but without my name. Several of 
these pamphlets having been animadverted ug^ut 
by an anonymous acquaintance, who thought I 
bad laid too much stress on the principles of the 
Dissenters, I wrote a defence of my conduct in 
letters addressed to him. 

The Methodists being very numerous in Leeds, 
and many of the lower sort of roy own hearers 
listening to them, I wrote *• An Appeal to the 
Serious Professors of Christianity,*' "An Illus- 
tration of Particular Texts,'' and republished the 
"»Trial of El wall," all in the cheapest manner 
possible. Those small tracts had a great effect 
in establishing my hearers in liberal principles of 
religion, and in a short time had a far more ex- 
tensive influence than I could have imagined. 
By this time more than thirty thousand copies of 
the " Appeal," have been disperiicd. 



Besides these theoretical and controversial 
pieces, I wrote while I was at Leeds, my '* Essay 
on Government/' mentioned before; my '*Eng- 
l?sh Grammar,*' enlarged ; a *' Familiar Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electricity;" a ^*Trea» 
tise on Perspective;" and my '^ Chart of His- 
tory;" and also some anonymous pieces in favoar 
cf civil liberty during the persecution of Mr. 
Wilkes, the principal of which was '^ An Address 
to Dissenters on the Subject of the Difference 
with America," which 1 wrote at the request of 
Dr. Franklin, and Dr. Fothergil. 

But nothing of a nature foreign to th« dutfes 
of my profession, engaged my attention while I 
was at Leeds, so much as the prosecution of my 
experiments relating to electricity, and especially 
the doctrine of air. The last I was led into in 
i»onsequence of inhabiting a botise adjoining to 
a public brewery, where I at first amused myself 
with making experiments on the fixed air which 
I found ready made in the process of fermenta- 
tion. When I removed from that house, I wa» 
under the necessity of making the fixed air for 
myself ; and one experiment leading to anothei^^ 
as I have (distinctly and faithfully noted in my 
various publications on the subject, I by degree**^ 
contrived a convenient apparatus for the purpose, 
but of the cheapest kind. 
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When- 1 began these experiments, I knew very 
little of chemistry y and had in a manner no idea 
on the subject before I attended a course of che- 
mical lectures, delivered in the academy at War- 
rington, by Dr. Turner, of Liverpool. But 1 
have often thought that upon the whole, this^ 
circumstance was no disadvantage to me; as in 
this situation I was led to devise an apparatus, 
and processes of my own, adapted to my pecu- 
liar views. Whereas, if I had been previously 
accustomed to the usual chemical processes, I 
should not have so easily thought of any other; 
and without new modes of operation I should 
hardly have discovered any thing materially 
new*. 

My first publication on the subject of air, was 
in 1772* It was a small pamphlet, on the me*- 
thod of impregnating water with fixed air \ which 
being immediately translated into French, exr 

* Ttus necessary attention to economy, also aided the 
•ipplicity of his apparatus, and was the means in some 
decree of improving it in this important respect. This^ 
plainness of his apparatus rendered his experiments easy 
to be repeated, and gave them accuracy. In this respect, 
he was like his great contemporary, Scheele, whose dis- 
coveries were made by means easy to be procured, and at 
small expense. The French chemists have adopted « 
practice quite the reverse. 
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^ cited a great degree of jattentlonto the subject, 
and this was much increased by the publication' 
of my first paper of experiments, in a large arti- 
cle of the ♦ '^ Philosophical Transactions/' the 
year following, for which I received the gold 
medal of the society. : My method of impreg- 
nating water with fixed air, was considered at a. 
meeting of the College of Physicians, before 
whom I made the experiments, and by them it > 
was recommended to the Lords of the Admiralty,, 
(by whom they had been summoned for the pur- 
pose) as likely to be of use in the sea scurvy. 

The only person in Leeds who gave much at- 
tention to my experiments was Mr. Hey, a sur- 
geon. He was a zealous Methodist, and wrote 
answers to some of my theological tracts; but 
we always conversed with the greatest freedom- 
on philosophical subjects, without mentioning » 
any thing relating to theology. When I lcft« 
Leeds, he begged of me the earthen trough, in 
which I had made all my experiments on air 
while I was there. It was such an one as is/^ 
there commonly u«ed for washing. linen.. 

Having succeeded so well in the. " History of 
Electricity," I was induced to undertake the his- 
tory of all the branches of experimental philo- 
fophy; and at Leeds I gave out proposals for 
that purpose, and published the ^' History of 

D 5 
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PiBCoveriet relating to Vision^ Lights and Co* 
lours.'- This work^ also, I believe 1 executed to 
general satisfaction^ and being an undertaking of 
great expense^ I was under the necessity of puU^ 
lishiiig it by subscription. The sale^ however, 
was not such as to encourage me to proceed with 
a work of so much labour and expense; so that 
after purchasing .a great number of booits^ to 
enable me to finish my undertaking, I was obliged 
to abandon it^ and to apply wholly to original 
experiments. 

In writing the History of Discoveries, relating, 
to Vision, I was much assisted by Mr* Michelle 
the discoverer of the method of making artificial 
magnets. Living at Thomhill, not very, far 
from Leeds, I frequently visited him, and was 
very happy in his society, as I also .was in that 
of Mr. Smeaton, who lived still nearer to me. 
He made me a present of his excellent air«>pump» 
which I constantly use to this day. Having 
strongly rccommetided his construction of this 
instrument, it is now generally used ; whereas 
before that, hardly any had been made during 
the twenty years which had elapsed after the 
account that he had given of it in the ^' Philo- 
sophical Transactions.** 

I was also instrumental in reviving the use of 
larg« electrical machines, and batteries, in ckc- 
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•tricityj the generality of electrical machines be- 
ing Httle more than play things at the time that 
I begaQ my experiments. The first very large 
electrical machine was made by Mr. Nairne^ in 
consequence of a request made to me by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, to get him the best 
machine that we could make in England. This, 
and another that he made for" Mr. Vaughan, 
were constituted on a plan of my own. But 
afterwards Mr, Nairne made large machines on a 
more simple and improved construction ; and in 
consideration of the service which I had ren- 
dered him, he made me a present of a pretty large 
machine of the same kind. 

The review of my ^^ History of Electricity, '^ 
by Mr. Bewley, who was acquainted with Mr. 
Michell, was the means of opening a correspon- 
dence between us, which was the source of much 
satisfaction to me as long as he lived. I in- 
stantly communicated to him an account of 
every new experiment that I naade, and, in re- 
turn, was favoured with his remarks upon them. 
All that hc^published of his own were articles in 
the *^ Appendices" to my volumes on air, iill of 
which are ingenious and valuable. Always pub- 
lishing in this manner, he used to call hiiiiself 
any satellite. There was a vein of pleasant wit 

aqd humour in all his correspondence, whick 

4 
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added greatly to the value of it. His letters to 
me would have made several volumes, and mine 
to him still more. When be found himself 
dangerously ill, he made a point of paying me a 
visit before he died ; and he made a journey from 
Norfolk to Birmingham, accompanied by Mrs. 
Bewley, for that purpose ; and after spending 
about a week with me, he went to bis friend, Dr» 
Bomey, and at his house he died. 

While I was at Leeds, a proposal was made to- 
me, to accompany Captain^Cook in his second 
voyage to the South Seas. As the terms were 
very advantageous, J consented to it, and the 
heads of my congregation had agreed to keep an 
assistant to supply my place during my absence. 
But Mr. Banks informed me that I was objected 
to by some clergymen in the Board of Longi- 
tude, who had the direction of this business, on 
account of my religitwis principles; and presently 
after I heard that Dr. Forster, a person far better 
qualified for the purpose, had got the appoint- 
ment. As I had barely acquiesced in the propo- 
sal, this was no disappointment to me, and 1 
was much better employed at home, even with 
respect to my philosophical pursuits. My know- 
ledge of natural history was not sufficient for: 
the undertaking ; but at that time I. should, by? 
applteation, have been able to supply my .d«6- 
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ciency^ though now I am sensible I could not 
do it. 

At Leeds I was particularly happy in my in-* 
tercourse with Mr. Turner, of Wakefield, and 
occasionally, witii Mr. Cappe, of York ; and Mr. 
Graham, of Halifax. And here it was that, in 
consequence of a visit which in company with. 
Mr. Turner, I made to the Archdeacon Black- 
burne, at Richmond, (with whom I had kept up, 
a correspondence from the time that his son was 
under my care at Warrington) I first met with 
Mr. Lindsey, then of Catterick, and a corres- 
pondence and intimacy commenced, which has 
been the source of more real satisfaction to me 
than any other circumstance in my whole life. 
He soon discovered to me that he was uneasy in 
his situation, and had thoughts of quitting it. 
At first I was not forward to encourage him in 
it, but rather advised him to make what altera- 
tion he thought proper in the offices of the 
church, and leave it to his superiors to dismiss, 
him if they chose. But his better judgment, 
and greater fortitude, led him to give up all con- 
nexion with the established church of his own 
accord. 

This took place about the time of my leaving 
Leeds, and it was not until long after this, that I 
was apprized of all the difficulties he had to strugr 
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gle with before he could accomplish hi» purpose. 
But the opposition made to it by his nearest 
fViends, and those who might have been expected 
to approve of the step that he topk, and to have 
endeavoured to make it easy to hifw, was one of 
the greatest. Notwithstanding this, b^ kft Cat- 
tferick, where he had lived in affluence, idolized 
by his parish, and went to London without any 
ccrt?iin prospect, where he lived in two rooms on 
a ground floor, until by the assistance of his 
fhiends, he was able to pay for the use of the up- 
per apartnients, which the state of his health 
rendered necessary. In this humble situation 
have! passed some of the most pleasing hours of 
my life,' when, in consequence of living with 
Lord Shelburne, I spent my winters in London. 

-On this occasion it was that my intimacy with 
Mr. Lindsey was much improved, and an entire 
concurrence in every thing that we thought to 
be for the interest of Christianity, gave fresh 
warmth to our friendship. To his society I 
owe much of my zeal for the doctrine of the di- 
vine uilitjs for which he made so great sacrifices, 
and in the defence of which be so much distin- 
guished himself, so as to occasion a new sera ia 
the history of religion in this country. ' 

As we became more intimate, confiding in his 
better taste and judgment, and also m tl)9t of 
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Mrs. Lindscy, a woman of the same spirit and 
views, and in all respects a help-meet for him, I 
never chose to publish any thing of moment re- 
lating to theology, without consulting him ; and' 
hardly ever ventured to insert any thing that they 
disapproved, being sensible that my disposition 
led to precipitancy, to which their coolness wa%' 
a seasonable chedc. 

At Leeds began my intercourse with Mr. Lee, 
of Lincoln's Inn. Hewas a native of the place, 
and exactly one week older than myself. At 
that time he was particularly connected with the 
congregation, and before he was married spent 
his vacations with us. His friendship was a 
source of much greater satisfaction and advan- 
tage to me after I came to reside in London, and 
especially at the time of my leaving Lord Shel- 
burne, when my prospects wore rather a cloudy 
aspect. 

When I visited London, during my residence 
at Leeds, commenced my particular friendship 
for Dr. Price, to whom I had been introduced 
several years before by Dr. Benson ; our first in- 
terview having been at Mr. Brownsword's, at 
Newington, where they were members of a 
small literary society, in which they read varibus 
compositions. At that time Dr. Benson read a 
paper w)iich afterwards made a section in his 
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** Life of Christ." For the most amiable sim-'' 
plicity of character, equalled only by that of Mr. 
Lindsey, a truly Christian spirit, disinterested 
patriotism, and true candour, no man in my 
opinion ever exceeded Dr. Price. His candour 
will appear the more extraordinary, considering 
bis warm attachments to the theological senti^ 
ments which he embraced in very early life. I 
shall ever reflect upon our friendship as a circum- 
stance highly honourable, a» it was a source of 
peculiar satisfaction to me. 

I had two sons born to me at Leeds, Joseph, 
and William, and though I was very happy 
there, I was tempted to leave it after continuing 
there six years, to go into the family of the Earl 
of Shelburne, now the Marquis of Lansdowne ; 
he stipulating to give me two hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum, a house to live in, and a cer- 
tainty for life in case of his death, or of my se- 
paration from him; whereas at Leeds my salary 
was only one hundred guineas per annum, and a. 
house, which was not quite sufficient for the sub- 
sistence of my family, without a possibility of, 
making a provision for them after my death. 

I had been recommended to Lord Shelburne^ 
by Dr. Price, as a person qualified to be a literary 
companion to him. In this situation, my family, 
being at Calne, in Wiltshire, near to his lord- 
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ship's seat at Bowood, I continued seven years> 
spending the summer with my family, and a 
great part of the winter in his lordship's house in 
London. My ofSce was nominally that of //- 
braria7iy but I had little employment as such, 
besides arranging his books, taking a catalogue^ 

. of them, and of his manuscripts, which were 
numerous, and making an index to his collection 
of private papers. In fact I was with him as a 
friend, and the second year made with him the 
tour of Flanders, Holland, and Germany* as far 
as Strasburgh ; and after spending a' month at 
Paris, returned to England. This was in the 
year 1774. 

This little excursion made me more sensible 
than I should otherwise have been of the benefit 
of foj'cign travel, even without the advantage of 
much conversation with foreigners. The very 
sight of new countries, new buildings, new cus- 
toms, &c. and the very hearing of an unintelligi- 
ble new language, gives new ideas, and tends to 
enlarge the mind. To me this little time was 
extremely pleasing, especially as I savy every. 

' thing to the greatest advantage, and without any 
anxiety or trouble, and had an ppportunity of 
seeing and conversing with every person of cmi^ 
pence, wherever we came ; the political charac- 
ters by his lordship's connexionSj nud the lite- 
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rary ones by my own. I was soon, however, 
tired of Paris, and chose to spend my evening* 
at the hotel, in company with a few literary 
friends. Fortunately for me, Mr. Magellan he* 
4ng at Paris, at the same time, spent most of the- 
evenings with me ; and as I chose to return be- 
fore his lordship, he accompanied me to Lon-- 
don, and made the journey very pleasing to me; 
he being used to the country, the language, and 
the manners of it, which I was not» He bad 
seen much of the world, and his conversatioa 
during our journey was particularly interesting to 
me. Indeed, in London, both before and after 
this time, I always found him very friendly, es» 
pecially in every thing that related ^o my philo«^ 
sophical pursuits. 

As I was sufficiently apprized of the faet^ Idid 
not wonder, as I otherwise should have done, to 
find all the philosophical persons to whom I was 
introduced at Paris, unbelievers in Christianity,, 
and even professed Atheists. As I chose on all 
occasions to appear as a Christian, I was told by 
dome of them, that I was the only person they 
had ever met with, of whose imdcrstanding they 
had any opinion, who professed to believe 
Christianity. But on interrogating them on the 
aubject, I ?oon found that they had given no pro- 
per attention tb it^and did not really know what 



Christianity was. This was also the case with 
a great part of the company that! saw at Lord 
Shelburne^s. But I hope that my always avow- 
ing myself to be a Christian^ and holding myself 
ready on aU occasions to defend the genuine 
principles of it, was not without its use. Hav-. 
ing conversed so much with unbelievers, at 
home and abroad, I thought I should be able to 
combat their prejudices with some advantage^ 
and with this view t wrote, while I was with 
Lord Shelbame, the first part of my ** Letters to 
a Philosophical Unbeliever,*' in proof of the 
doctrines of a God and a providence, and to this 
I have added during my residence at fiirming^' 
bam, a second part, in defence of the evidences 
of Christianity. The first part being replied to 
by a person who called himself Mr. Hammon, I 
wrote a reply to his piece, which has hitfaertO' 
remained unanswered. I am happy t« find that 
this work of mine has done some good, and I' 
hope that in due time it will do more. I can 
truly say, that the greatest satisfaction I receive- 
from the success of my philosophical pursuits, 
arises from the weight it may give to my at- 
tempts to defend Christianity, and to free it from 
those corruptions which prevent its recephOB' 
with philosophical aad thinking persooSi whose 
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influence with the vukar, and the unthinking, is^ 
very great. 

With Lord Shelburne I saw a great variety of 
characters; but, of ourneighbours is Wiltshire,, 
the person I had the most frequent opportu- 
ivity of seeing, was Dr. Frampton, a clergyman^ 
whose history may serve as a lesson to many- 
No man, perhaps, was ever better qualified to* 
please in a convivial hour, or had greater talents 
for conversation and repartee ; in consequence of 
ivhich, though there were several things very 
disgusting about him> his society was much- 
courted, and many promises of preferment were 
leade to him. To these, notwithstanding his^ 
knowledge of the world, and of high, life, he 
gave too much credit ; so that he spared no ex- 
pense to gratify his taste and appetite, until he 
was universally involved in debt; and though hi^ 
friends made some efforts to relieve him, be was 
confined a year in the county prison at a time 
when his bodily infirmities required the greatest 
indulgences; and he obtained his release but a 
short time before his death, on condition of his 
living 0n a scanty allowance; the income of his 
livings (amounting to more than four hundred 
pwounds per ai^num) being in the hands of his 
creditors.. Such wa^ the end of a man who kept 
the table in a roar* 



Dr. Frampton being a high churchman, he 
could not at first conceal his aversion to me, and 
'endeavoured to do me some ill offices. But be- 
ing a man of letters, and despising the clergy In 
his neighbourhood, he became at last much at- 
tached to me; and in his distresses was satisfied, 
I believe, that I was one of his most sincere 
friends. With some great defects he had some 
<:onsiderable virtues, and micommon abilities, 
which appeared more particularly in extempore 
speaking. He always preached without notes, 
and when, on some occasions, he composed his 
sermons, he could, if he chose to do it,'repeat 
the whole verbatim. He frequently extempo- 
rized in verse, in a great variety of measures. 

In Lord Shelburne's family, was Lady Ara- 
bella Denny, who is well known by her extea- 
sive charities. She is (for she is still living) a 
woman of good understanding, and great piety. 
She had the care of his lordship's two sons, until 
they came under the care of Mr. Jervis, who was 
their tutor during my continuance in the family* 
His lordship's younger son, who died suddenly, 
had made astonishing attainments both in know- 
ledge and piety, while very young, far beyond 
any thing that I had an opportunity of observing 
in my life. 
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When I viftni to his l(Mrd^bip5 I bad materials 
for one volume of '^ Expericoents on Air,*' 
which I soon after published^ and inscribed tt 
him;x^nd before I left him, I published threfe 
volumes more, and had materials for a fourth, 
which I published immediately on my settling ua 
Birmingham. He encouraged me in the prose- 
cution of my philosophical inquiries, and allowed 
me forty pounds per annun> for expenses of that 
kind, and was pleased to see me make experiments 
to entertain his guests, and especially foreigners. 

Notwithstanding the attention that I gave to 
philosophy in this situation, I did not discoa- 
Vmue my other studies, especially in theologj' 
and metaphysics. Here I wrote my '^ MisceU 
laneous Observations relating to Education,^* 
and published my *' Lectures on Oratory and 
Criticism,*' which I dedicated lo I^rd Fitzmau* 
rice, Lord Shelburne*s eldest son. Here .ilso I 
published the third and last part of my ** Insti- 
tutes of Natural and Revealed Religion;" and 
having in the preface at.tacked the principles of 
Dr. Reid» Dr. Beattie, and Dr. Osv(^aId, with 
respect to their doctrine of covimon sense, whick 
they made to supersede all rational inquiry into 
the subject of religion, I was led to consider their 
system in a separate work, which, though writ* 
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^en in a manner that I do not entirely approve^ 
has, I hope, upon the whole, been of service t« 
the cause of free inquiry and truth. 

In the preface I had expressed my belief of th6 
<loctrine of PhUoi^ophical Necessity y but without 
any design^ to pursue the subject, and also my 
great admiration of Dr. Hartley's theory of the 
human mind, as indeed I had taken many oppor- 
tunities of doing before. This led me to pub- 
Jishthat part of his ^^ Observations on Man," 
which related to the doctrine of association 9f 
ideas, detached from the doctrine of vibrations, 
prefixing ^^ Three Dissertations," explanatory of 
his general system- In one of these I expressed 
some doubt of the immateriality of the sentieot 
principle in man ; and the outcry that was made 
«n what! casually expressed on that subject c^n 
hardly be imagined. In all the new-spapers, and 
>most of the periodical publications, I was repre- 
sented as an unbeliever in revelation, and no be|» 
ter than an Atheist. 

^ This led me to give the closest attention to 
the subject, and the consequence was the firmest 
per$aasion that man is wholly material, and that 
our only prospect of immortality is from the 
Christian doctrixie of a resurrection. I therefore 
digested my thoughts (A the subject, and pub- 
lished my ** Disquisitions relating to Matter and 
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Spirit:" also the subjects of '* Socinianism'* and 
*» Necessity," being nearly connected with the 
doctrine of the materiality of man, I advanced 
several considerations from the state of opinions 
in ancient times in favour of the former ; and in 
a separate volume, discussed more at large what 
related to the latter, dedicating the first volume 
of this work to Mr, Graham, and the second t% 
Dr. Jebb. 

It being probable that this publication would 
fee unpopular, and might be a means of bringing 
odium on my patron, several attempts were made 
by his friends, though none by himself, to dis* 
suade me from persisting in it. But being, as I 
thought, engaged in the cause of important 
truth, I proceeded without regard to any conse- 
«|uences, assuring them that this publication 
should not be injurious to his lordship. 

In order, however, to proceed with the greatest 
caution, in a business of such moment, I desired 
«omc of my learned friends, and especially Dr. 
Price, to peruse the work before it was pub- 
lished ; and the remarks that he made upon it led 
to a free and friendly discussion of the several 
subjects of it, which we afterwards published 
jointly; atid it remains a proof of the possibility 
of discussing subjects mutually considered as of 
the greatest importance, with the most perfect 
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good temper^ imd \yithout the least diminutlofi of 
friendship. This work I dedicated to our ccfm* 
mon friend Mr. Lee.. 

hi this situation^ I published my *^ Harmony 
of the Gospels," on the idea of the public mi- 
« nistry of Jesus having continued little more than 
one year, a scheme which I. first proposed in the 
*^ Theological Repository ;" and the Bishop of 
Waterford having in his ^^ Harmony/' published 
j^ defence of the common hypothesis, viz. that 
of its having been three years, I addressed a &/- 
ter to him on the subject, and to this he made a 
reply in a separate work. The controversy pro- 
ceeded to several publications on both sides, in 
the most amicable manner, and the last ^^ Post- 
script/' was published jointly by us both. 
Though my side of the question was without 
any advocates that I know of, and had only been 
adopted by Mc. Mann, who seemed to have had 
no followers, there are few persons, I believe, 
who have attended to our dihcusslon of the sub- 
ject, t^fao are not satisfied that I have sufficiently 
proved what I had advanced. This controversy 
was not finished until after my removal to Bir- 
mingham. 

Reflecting on the time that I spent with Lord 
Shelburnie, being as a guest in the family, I can 
truly say that I was net at all fascinated witb that 

E 
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^ode of U£e, Instsod of- looking hack upon it / 
A»'Uh iK£grel^ cue o£ tbQ greaiesfe «iibjc<?ts of 09^ 
present thankfulness^ is the cb|U3fe of that sito- 
ation fyv the o^ in wbich I mn «ow placed .; and 
yQt I W9B iarfronisb^ing msihappy tliere^ nnich 
ks? so tbiiii those who ai$ hora to- such a stata, 
and pa^s all tbeii* Ikes m it. Th^e are. geneeaiiy 
unh^q^y from tjie tvant of nacesiarjf employe- 
niient; 0^ wb«elii aQeoiiQt chie%: tbejctappeafs (o 
be much mov(i hia^p«nies«^ int4]»s mi^ldfe dwses oi 
ixk, who ai^ ahov^ the fear^f wasU^ and? yet have 
a sufficient moiive for a cofiatmt exmtmi of 
their faK^uItie^ ; aad who. have abways ^ms othor 
object be^idt^ ajmisemeot. 

I used to suike m> scruple of mainiaimagv that 
tbr^re i^ not only most viriim^ and. most k^ppi- 
nes$> but even most tnifl poUteness in the mid- 
dle clashes of lifb. For in proportion as men pass 
imore of their time in the society 4)f Hiair equals, 
.tbeyget a. better established habit o£ govemmg 
th^r tempers ; they attend more to the fedtngs 
«o£ others^ a^ are more disposed to accommodaiSe 
. themselves to them« On the otbev band^ tl|e 
passions, of peifiona inhigh^ life, having been 
less controlled, are more apt to be inflamed^ the 
idea of their rank and superioaty to others^ sel- 
• idom quits them ; and though they are in the ha- 
bit of concealing their iselings, and disgii.iaii:]^ 



ikelr pa:ssioQ», it k not al^Vfty$ sor wdl: done^ bift 
that pef$on3 of ordinary dUcernment may per* 
ceive what tbey inwardly suSSer. On this ac^ 
count, ^y are really entitled to cempassion^ it 
being the almost unavoidable consequence of 
their odii^ation and mode of life. But wliea 
tfaetnind is. not hurt in such a situation, when a 
fiersoiiborn to affluence can lose, sight of himself^ 
and. truly feel asd act for odiers^ the chaiac^ier is 
ao godlike, as shews that this inequality of con^ 
dition is not without ita use*. Like the generai 
discipline of life>.it is for the present Ic»t oathe 
great ittass^ but on a few it produces what no 
iother state of things oouid do. 

The greatest'part of the time that I spent with 
JLiord Shettmrne, I passed with much satta&ction, 
his lordship always behaving to me with uniform 
politeness, and bis guests with respcxtt. But 
about two years before I left him^ I perceived 
evident marks of dissatisfaction^ thoii^I nev^ 
understood the cause of it ; and until that time 
hehad been evei} lavisb on all occasions in exr 
pressing his satisfaction in my society^ to out 
common friaids. When I left, him, I asked 
him whether he had any fault to find with my 
conduct, and he said nom. 

At length, however, he intimated to Br. Price, 
that be wished to give me an establishment ia 
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Ireland, where he had large property: This gave 
me an opportunity of acquainting him, thai if he 
chose to dissolve the connexion, it should be on 
the terms (expressed in the writings, which we * 
mutually signed when it was formed, in conse- 
quence of which I should be entitled to an an- 
nuity of an hundred and fifty^ pounds, and then I 
would provide for myself, and to this he readily 
acceded. He told Dr, Price that he wished our 
reparation to be amicable^ and I assured him 
that:nothing should be wanting on my part to 
make it truly so. Accordingly, I expected that 
he would receive' my visits when I should be oc^ 
casionally in London, but he declined them. 
. However, when I had been some years settled 
at Birmingham, he sent an especial messenger, 
and common friendy tO: <»gage me again iit his 
service; .having, as that friend assured me^ a deep 
sense of the loss of LbraAshburton (Mr. Dun-^ 
ning) by. death,^and of Colonel Barre, by his be- 
coming almost blind,' and bis want of some able 
and faithful friend, such as he had experienced 
in me ; with other expressions more flattering 
than those. I did not chuse,. however, on any 
consideration, to leave the very eligible situation 
in which I now am, but expressed my readiness 
to do him any service in my power. His lord- 
ship's enemies have insinuated that he was not 

- 9 ■ 
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punctual in the payment of my annuity ; but 
the contrary is true : hitherto nothing could hav* 
been more punctual^ and I have no^ reaspn to 
suppose that it will ever be otherwise. 

At Calne I had another son born to me,, 
whom, at Lord Shelburne's request, I called 
Henry. 

It was at the time of my leaving Lord Shel- 
bume, that I found the great v^lue of Mr. and 
Mrs., Lindsey's friendship, in such a manner as I 
certainly had no expectation of whpn pur ac-. 
quaintance commenced ; especially by their in- 
troducing me to the notice of Mrs. Rayner, one 
of his hearers, and most zealous friends. 

Notwithstanding my allowance from Lord 
Shelbume was larger than ths(t which I had at 
Leeds, yet my family growing up, and my ex- 
penses, on this and other accounts, increasing 
more than in proportion, I was barely able to 
support my removah But my situation being 
intimated to Mrs. Rayner, besides smaller siims, 
with which she occasionally assisted me, she 
gave me an hundred guineas to defray the ex- 
pense of my removal^ and d^ositcd with ^Irs« 
Lindsey, wbrch she soon after gave up to mcj 
four hundred;;guineas, and to this day has never 
failed givipg me every year niarks of. her fxiend- 
•hip. Her's is, mdee^, I seriously tbink^ one of 



Ibe first Cbnstkti dltaracters tb^tt I wtis •ever ae* 
<|aainlcd wilh^ having a cultivated ccHnpnehen* 
sive mind, equal to any ^subject of theology 01^ 
metaphysics, kitrepid in t^he cause of tnrth, and 
Kio8t rationally pious. 

Spending so much of my time in London, was 
the means of incrfetsiwg my intimacy with both 
Mr, Lindsey and Mr. Lee, our common friend % 
who, amidst the*bustle of politics, always pre- 
served his attachment to theology, and the cause 
of truth. The Sunday I always spent with Mr» 
Lindsey, attending the service of his chapd, and. 
SemetfBies officiating for bim ; and with him 
and Mrs. Lindsey I generaHy spent the evening 
6f that day at Mr. Lee*s, who then admitted no 
other company, and seldom have I crqoyed so- 
ciety with more relish. 

My v/infeer*s residence in London was the 
means of improving my acquaintance with Dr. 
Franklin. 1 was seldom many days without 
seeing him, and being members of the same 
cltrt), we constantly returned together. The dif- 
ference with America breaking out at this time^ 
our conversation was chiefly of a political ^atnrei 
and I can bear witness that be was so fair from 
promoting, as was generally supposed, tfeab h< 
took every method in his power to preverit i 
rupture between the two • countries.*- He uiged 



SO much the doctrine of forbearan<re, that for 
some time he was imp^pul^ with the Ameri- 
cans on that account^ ad too much a friend to 
Gf«eat Britain. His advice to them \^z& to bear 
every Ihing for the present, as they were sitre in 
time to out-grow all their grievances j as it could 
not be in the power of the mother country to op- 
press them longfr 

He dreaded the war, and often said that, if the- 
^iflference shoirld come to an open rupture, it 
would he a war off ten yearSy and he shouM not 
live to see the end of it. In reality the waif kstcd 
Mao-Iy eight years, but be did live to see the 
hafrpf temiinatiod of it. That the issue woufd 5e 
fav%unible to America, he never doubted. The 
£iiglish, be used to say, may tt^ke all our great 
towfis, Inrt that wiH not' give diem possession of 
*e country. The last day that he- spent in Eng- 
land, having given fnit t^th^ should leave Lon- 
4bn thedaty before, we passed together, without 
any oilier co*ip»ny ; and mwch of the time wa^ 
etnployed i'A reading Amerioan: newspapers, es- 
pecially account of the reception which the 
^ Boston Port BilU" met with in America : anft 
ibs he read t-be addresses to the inhabitants of 
Boston, from the places in the neighbourhood,, 
the tears trickled down his- elieeks. 

It is mnoh to be lamented, thai a maa- of Dr^ 
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Frauklin's general good character, and great in- 
fluence, should have been an unbeliever in Chris- 
tianity, and ^Iso have done so much as he did to 
make others unbelievers. To me^ however, he 
acknowledged that he had not given so much 
attention as he ought to have done, to the evi-. 
deuces of Christianity, and desired me to recom- 
mend to him a few treatises on the subject, such 
as I thought most deserving of his notice, but 
not of great length, pfomising to read them, and 
give me his sentiments on them. Accordingly^ 
I recommended to hioi Hartley's evidences of 
Christianity in his observations on man, and 
what I had then v^ritten on the subject in my 
<^ Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion.^* 
But the American war breaking out soon after, I 
do not believe that he ever found himself suffi- 
ciently 4t leisure for the discu^^ion. .1 have kept 
up a correspondence with him occasionally, ever 
ftince ; and three of his letters to me were, with 
bis Qonsent, published in his miscellaneous 
works, in quarto. ^ The first of them, written 
immediately oq his landing in America, is very 
striking. . 

About three years before the dissolution of my 
connexion with Lord Shelburne^ Dr. Fothergill^ 
with whom I had always lived on terms of much 
intimacy, having 6bserved, as he said^ that many 



of my experiments had Hot b^p .i5:arried4o their , 
proper extent on account of the expj&i^: .that j 
would bavCiaftende* thei0, proposwdsjl^ .-me a 
subscrtptipn. (rpxa: himsielfrialid some of his 
fribends) tct sfljiply .im^yififh whatever -^ums I 
shnsild watrf for that-porpoee^ and named a hun-^ 
dr!^.poiii9ds per;aaniim;: This large subscrip-* 
tiocrri'^decbned^ lest the dbcovery of it (by the 
use that I should,, .of coih-se, make of k) should 
give umbrage iO'fcord^Shelburney but I consented 
to accept of forty pounds per anuum^ which from 
that time.he regulariy paid me^ from the contri- 
butioa of himself Sir Theodore Jaasen,. Mr* 
Constable^ and SfriGeorge Saville* 

On my lea:v:ing Lord Shelbume^ which was 
attended with the loss of one half of my income, 
J)n Fothergilit proposed an enlargement of my 
allowance for my experiments^ and likewise for 
my maintenance, without being ander the ne- 
cessity of giving my time to pupils^ which I must 
otherwise have done. And, considering the ge^ 
nerosity ^ith which this voluntary offer was 
made by persons who could well affi>rd it, and 
who thought me qualified to serve the interests 
of science, I thought it right to accept of it : and 
I preferred it to any pension from the co\irt^ 
.oSecs of which were more than once made by 
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pemoiwwbo tboisgkt they eooU hzvtptotoroi 
QcieforiBe* 

As it^was flay twUh to ^ what tntgbt be iti my 
powes to ofaasr my gratitudt to my firum^^ jmd 
keac&otors^ thu. suggoBted tbe Hkm. of ivriting 
tbe&e siettoirs^ I shall mtbjoin a l«t of dmr 
ndraea* Some of the subtcriptioni^ «wre mad« 
with a view to defray lite expestte 49f my expert* 
mentS'only ; but tbe ^"oaiier part of tbe ttibficrt'* 
bers were peraoxis who were of^iaHy ffienda to 
my tineologiQal jsludies* 

. The pensoiM who made me tbiiS regsiiar an-* 
^ual ajlowsuiee^ were Dr. Wataoa aad his son, 
Mr. Wedgwood, Mr. Moseky, Mr, S. Sake, 
Mr. JefirLes^ Mr. RadeiiiTe^ Mr, Bemtogton, Mr. 
Strutt^of Deiby ; Mr« Shore, Mr. Reymdds^ at 
Fftxton ; Messrs* Galu^n, Sibber, aod 60ci> and 
Ihis Bey, Mr, Sim{>80ii« 

Besides the persons whose names appear isi 
I0)is }ist» as regular subscribers, there were other 
persons who^ without chusing to be known at 
auebf contributed no less to my kippert, aitd 
^me considerably more. 

My chief benefactress was Mrs. Rayner, imd 
l^ext iP her Dr. Heberden, equally distinguished , 
for his ]^ye of religious truth, and his seal to pro- 
jmote< science. Sudi also is the character' of M9« 

4 



iTfeyleur, of Shre\^i$Bury, who lias at cTrflferent 
times i^emkted me bohsWerable sums, chie% to-- 
defray the expenses incurred* by my theotogicaf 

• 

m(3[ti{ti«f and publication^. 
' BK-. Parker,* oFFleet-^tfeet, very generously 
supplied me with every instrument thai 1 wanted* 
in glass,. part leulaHy a capital btirning lens, six- 
teen inches in diameter. AH his benefaction* in- 
this way would have amounted to a considerable 
sum*. Wt. Wedgwood alio, besides his annual^ 
benefaction, supplied me with every thing that I 
wanted made of pottery, such as retorts, . tubes^ 
&c. which the account of my experiments will- 
Jihew to Have Been of great use to me. 
•' Oh my removal to Birmirtgham, commenced'^ 
Biy intimacy with Mr. William Russell, whose 
public spirit, and zeal in every good cause, can ■ 
feardly Be "Exceeded. My obligations to him vvere 
variduB and constant^ so as not to be estimated 
by sums of money. At his proposal! doubt not,, 
some of the heads of the congregation mademe^ 
a present of twb hundred pounds, to assist mein^ 
my theological publications* . 

Mr. Lee shewed himself particularfy my 
Irietid, at' the time that V left Lord Shelburne, 
assisting me in the difficulties with which I was 

I 

then pressed, and continuing to befriend me af- 
terwards by seasonablfe" benefactions. By him it. 
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was hinted to me during the administration of 
Lord Rockingjtam^ with whom he had great in- 
fluence, that 1 mij^hthave a pension from the 
govemmentt to assist in defraying the expenseof 
my expenments. Another hiiit of the same 
kind Was given me in the beginning of Mr. Pitt's 
administfatibhy by a bishop, in whose power it 
was to have procured it from him. But in bolii 
cases I declined the overture, wishing to preserve 
myself independent of ev6ry thing 4:onnectcd 
with the court, and prefie(rring the assistance of 
generous and opulent individuals, lovers of sci- 
ence, and also lovers of liberty. Without assist* 
ance I could not have carried on my e^tperimenta 
except on a very small scale, and under great 
disadvantages. • 

Mr, Galtou, beforie I had any Opportunity of 
being personally acquainted with him, had, on 
the death of Dr. Fothergill, takeii up his sub- 
scription'. His son did the same, and the friend-^ 
$hip of the latter has added much to the happi. 
ness of niy situation here*. .. Seldom, if ever^ 
I^ave I known two persons of such cultivated 
ininds, pleasing mianners, and liberal disposi- 
tions, as lie and Mrs. Gal ton. The latter had 
the greatest attachment imaginable to my>vife» 

r 
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Mr. Salte jn^as ztaioud' in promoting the sub*^ 
gcriptions to my experimentSj and moreover pro« 
posed to take cme of my sons as an apprentice^ 
ivithout any fee. ^ut my brother-in-law mak- 
ing the same offer, I gave it the preference : Mr. 
Wedgwood^ who has distinguished himself by 
his application to philosophical pursuits, as'well 
as by his great success in the improvements of 
his manufactory, was very zealous to serve me, 
and urged m^' to accept of a much larger allow- 
ance than I chose. 

The favoiirs that I received from my two bro» 
thers-in-Iaw, deserve my most grateful acknow- 
ledgments. They acted the part of kind and 
generous relationsi especially at the time when I 
most wanted assistance* It was in consequence 
iof Mr. John Wiikinsipn's proposal, who wished 
to have us nearer to bim, that, being undeter^ 
mined where to settle, I fixed upon Birmingham, 
where he soon provided a house for me. 

My apology for accepting of these large bene- 
factions is, that besides the great expense of mj 
philosophical and even my theological sti^dies, 
and the education of three sons and a daughter^ 
the rt^utation I had^ justly or unjustly acquired^ 
brought on me a train of expenses not easy to 
desf ribcj to avoids or to estimate ; so that with? 
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out ^ natich as keeping a hofse^ (which the 
kindness of Mr. Ru9sel made unnecessaiyy the 
expense of housekeeping, &c. was more thaiv 
double the amount of any regular income that X 
had. ' 

I consider my settkmcnt at BirmingKcm as- 
the happiest event in my life, being highly fa- 
vourable to every object I had ins view, phik>so^ 
phical or theological. In the former respect, 1 
had the convenience of good workmen- of every 
kind, and the society oi persons eminent for 
their knowledge o^ chemistry, particularly Mr, 
Watt, Mr. Keif, and Dr. Withering. Thcse^ 
with Mr. Boufton, and Dr. Darwin, who soon* 
feft us, by removing from Lichfield to Derby>, 
Mr. Galton, and afterwards Mr. Johnson, of Ke^ 
nelworth,. and myseff, diiied together ever^ 
month, calling ourselves the Lunar Sifeiety-y bc^ 
cause the time of our meeting was' hear the fuH^ 
moon. 

With respect to theology,. ! had the society of 
Mr. Hawkes, Mr. Blytb, and Mr. Scholdield^ 
and his assistant Mr. Coates, and, while he llved^ 
Mr. Palmer, before of Macclesfield. We met 
,and drank lea together every fbrthight. At thii 
meeting we read all the papers that were sent for 
the '* 1'Keol<%ical Repository/V which I revived. 




9ome tiime ifiter niy cofiilng hithert Jncr ta ^ 
neril oar ^conversation waa of the same ca«t as 
that with my fellow tutors at Warringtoa* 
- Within a quartier of a year of my coining to 
xeside at Birmingham^ Mr. Hawkes resigned^ 
and I had an unanimous invitation to •uooedl 
him, as colieagiie with Mr. Blyth^ a man of a 
truly Christian temper. The congregation ure 
terve is the most libera), I believe, of any in 
En^and; And to this freedom the unwearied 
labours of Mr. Bourne had eminently eontri*«> 
buted. 

' With this congregation I greatly improved my 
plan of catechizing and lecturing, and my classed 
have been well attended. I have also introduced 
the eustom of expounding the scriptures as t 
read them» which I had, never done before, but 
ivhich I would earnestly recommend to all mi-*' 
fiisters. My time being much taken up with 
my philosophical and other studies, I agreed with 
the congregation to leave the business of bap- 
tizing, and visiting the sick, to Mr. Blyth, and 
to confine my services to the Sundays. I have 
been minister here between seven and eight years, 
withoot any interruption of my happiness; ant), 
for this i am sensible I am in a great measure 
indd^ted to the friendship of Mr. Russell. 

Here I have never long intermitted my philo- 
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tophidal pursuits, and I have published two yo^* 
lumes of experiments^ besides communicatimi^ 
to the Royal Society. 

In theology I have completed my friendly con- 
troversy with "the Bishop of Waterford, on the 
juration of Christ's ministry, I have published & 
variety of single sermons^ which>with the addi- 
tion of a few others, I have lately collected, and 
published in one volume^ and I am now engaged 
in a controversy of great extent^ and which pro- 
mises to be of considerable consequence relating 
to the person of Christ. 

• Tbis^^ was occasioned by my^' History^of the 
Corruption^ of ChFtstianity/' which I composed 
and published presently after day settlement at 
Birminghant, the first section^ of which being 
rudely attacked in the ^^ Monthly Review^" then 
by Dr« Hor6ley>' and afiepwards by Mr. Hiiwes^ 
and oth(sr particular opponents,* I undertook to 
collect from theoriginal writers the state of opi- 
nions on the subject in> the age succeeding that 
of the apostles^ and I have published the result 
of my investigation in my *^ History of EJarly 
Opinions concerning Jesus Christy" in four vo* 
lumes octavo. This work has brought me more 
antagonists^ and I now write a gampblet aanu* 
ally in defence of the Unitarian doctrine* against 
all my opponents, ■ * 
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My only Arian antagonist is Dr. Price, with 
whom the discussion of the question has pro- 
ceeded with perfect amity. But no Arian has as 
yet ajppeared upon the ground to which I wish to 
confine the controversy, viz. the state of opi- 
nions in the primitive tidnes, as one means of 
collecting what was the doctrine .of the apostles^ 
and the true sense of scripture on the subject. 

Some years ago I resumed the *^ Theological 
Repository,*' in which I first advanced my ob- 
jections to the doctrihe of the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus, and his natural fallibility and 
peccability. These opinions gave at first great 
alarm,'even to my best friends ; but that is now 
in a great measure subsided. For want of suffi- 
cient sale, I shall be obliged to discontinue this 
•' Hepository" for some time. 

At present I thank God I can say that my 
prospects are better than they have ever been be- 
fore^ and my own health, and that of my wife^ 
better established, and niy hopes as to the disp<^ 
sitions and future settlement of my children 
satisfactofy. 

I shall now cfese this accbunt of myaelf with 
someobservattons of a general nature, but chiefly 
an account of th^ee circumstances for which I 
have more particular reason to be thankful to 
that good beiAg who has hrougbt me btlherlo^ 
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stod to whom I trust I habitually ascribe what* 
ever my partial friends think the world iildiebtecl 
to me for, 

L Not to enlarge again on what has hetn 
mentioned already^ on the fundamental ble$^iig& 
of a religions and liber^ education^ I have patti«> 
cnlar reason to be thankful for a happy tempera* 
ment of body and minc^ both derived from tny 
parents* My father^ grandmother, and several 
branches of the family, were remarkably hcakhy,- 
and long lived ; and thou|^ my coiKilitutinift hs» 
been far from robust, and was much injured b; a 
Gonsnmplive tendency, or rather an ulcer in my 
hings> the consecjuence of imnpfoper condiiet of 
myself ^hen I was at scliool, (being often vio* 
k^ttly heated with (exerciseysnd as often impru- 
dently chilled by bathing, ^c.) from which wkh 
grcatdilHc\tiey I recoirer^;' it h^ been excel* 
lently adapted to that studibos' life which faa« 
SsXbe^ to mflp lot* • •. 

' |'hia\Eenevier been subject to liead^ach^ or ainy 
cthifp^complaintB tftnatave pecuttarlj^unfiivourab]^ 
to study. I have never found myself Jess dis-» 
pbked,- oi$ {ei)S qiiaii&d, for -mental exertions of 
^y'kind at one time of the day more than ano^ 
tlhe^r; bntall seasons hav« betsi equal to me, 
irirly Of kttt, fcefore dinner or after, &c. And m 
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to Study, (which however has never been so close 
6r intense as some have imagined) that I have 
found my health improving fioni the age of 
eighteento the present time ; aiid never have 1 
found myself more free from any disorder, than 
at present, I must, however, except a short 
time preceding and following my leaving Lord 
Shelburne, when I laboured mider a bilious com- 
plaint^ in which I was troubled with gall stones, 
which sometimes gave me exquisite pain. But 
by confining myself to a vegetable diet, I per- 
fectly recovered ; and I have now been so long 
free from the disorder, that I am ander no ap^" 
prehension of its return • 

It has been a singular happiness to me, and a 
proof, I believe, of a radicsdly good constitution, 
^^at I bave always slept well, and hav^ awaked 
with my faculties perfectly vigorons, without any 
iltspodition to drowsiness. Also, whenever I 
have been fatigued with any kind of exertion, I 
could at any time sit down and sleep ; and what- 
ever cause of anxiety I may have liad, I baveal* 
]no8t always lost sight of it when I have got to 
bed; and I tiAVe ge&eially fallen asleep a» so<m 
as I have been warm*. 

''** M^ iktlkerwas an wtrly risferi He flerer slept tnmt 
than six hours. Htji^d hn M ^Mft remember hdsfin^ 
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I even think it an iSidyantage to oie^ and am 
truly thankful for it, that my health received 
the check that it did, when I was young; since 
a muscvilar habit from high health; and strong 
spirits, ane not, I tbink> in general accompanied 
with that sensibility of mind, which is both fa- 
vourable to piety,'Jtnd to speculative pursuits*. 

To a fundamentally good constitution of body^ 
and the being who gave it me, I owe an even 
cheerfulness of temper, which has had but few 
interruptions. This I inherit from my father^ 
who had uniformly better spirits than any man 
that I ever knew, and by this means was as 
happy towards the close of life, when reduced to 
poverty, and dependent upon others, as in his 
best days ; and who, I am confident, would not 
have been unhappy, as I have frequently heard 
him say, in a workhouse. 

Though my readers will easily suppose that^ 
in the course of a life so full of vicissitude as 



lost a whole night's sleep but once, though when awake 
he often had to auHer much from pain and sickness at 
well as from other circumstances of a very aAictlve 
nature. 

• Though not a muscular man, he went through gieal 
exertion at varloua timet of his life wijth aetirity. Ht 
walked very firmly » ^ avpciUtiottslf. 
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mine lias been, many things must have OGcurred 
to mortify and discompose me^ nothing has ever 
depressed my mind beyond a very short period. 
My spirits have never failed to recover their na* 
tural level, and I have frequently observed, and 
at first with some surprize, that the most perfect 
satisfaction I have ever felt has been a day or two 
after an event that afflicted me the most, and 
without any change having taken place in the 
stale of things. Having found this to be the 
case after many of my troubles, the persuasion 
that it would be so, after a new cause of uneasi- 
ness, has never failed to lessen the effect of its first 
impression, and together with -my firm belief of 
the doctrine of necessity, (and consequently :that 
of every thing being ordered for. the best) :hn$ 
contributed to that degree of composure which I 
have enjoyed through life, so that L have always 
considered n^yself as one .of.t^e happieat^, c^ 
men. 

When I was a young author, (though I did 
not publish any thing until I was about thirty) 
strictures on my writings gave me some disturb- 
ance, though 1 believe even then less thaittfiey 
do most others ;. but after some tix^t,. ^thin^ of 
that kind hardly affected me at* aU,.lirip,on.j;jbi6 
account I may be said to barei}een; wi^ibiSliicKi 
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for public eofitrcwersy*. Bat what bas alwayr 
made me easy in any controversy in which I hav« 
been engaged^ haa been my fixed resoi«ition 
frankly to ackno^wledge any mistake that I might 
perceive I had fallen into. That I have never 
beo!! in the least backward to 'do this in mattera 
of philosophy, can never be dented. 

As. I have not (ailed to attend to the plieno* 
mena of my own mind^ as well as to those of 
other parts of nature, I have not been insensibU 
of some great drfects, as well as some advan* 
tages, attending its constitulbn ; having from an 
cady period been subject to a most humbling fair 
lure of recoUeetton, so that I have sometimes lost 
all ideas of both persons and thii^, that I have 
teen conversant' witii. I have $o completely for* 
gotten what I have myself published, that in 
reading my own writings, what I find in them 
•ften-appearyperiectl^newto. me, and I bav« 



* Though Dr, Priestley has been eonsidei«da$ fbail of 
controversy^ and that his chief delight consisted in itj yet 
k is far from being true. . He was more frequently the de* 
leadant than the assailant; HtscontroversieSy as far as it 
dtfgaAtA QfMm Wraseff^ w«ro earriedl on with tcmpet and 
dboency- He waanerermaticiQMMtiliQitvaiaaioaitic^ ST 
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fRore than once made experimeats^ the results q£ 
"whfch had been published by hie« 

I shall particularly mention one fact of this 
kmdy as it alarmed me much- at the timje, as a 
j^mptora of all my mental pow^s totally foiling 
me^ until I was relieved by the recollection of 
things of a similar nature baying happened to mie 
before. When I was composing the« " Disser^ 
tations,'^ which are prefixed to my *^ Harmony of 
the Gospds/' I bad to ascertain so39aetliing which 
tiad been the subject of much discussion^ relat* 
JDg to-the Jewish pa^sover, (I have now forget^ 
4en what it was) and for that purpQse had^ to con- 
sult, and compare several writers. This I ac- 
cordingly did, and digested the result in a 
compass of a few paragraphs^ which I wvote in 
short hsuid* But having mislaid the paper, and 
my attention having been drawn off to other 
^ngs, in the spaee of afdrtnight, I did the same 
<hing pvser' again j' and should never have discos- 
vered that I had done it twice, if, after the aeoond 
papfi^ was transcribed for the press, I had not 
accidentdiy found the fonner, which It inewed 
with a degree of terror. 

^ Afpti^d .of this ddBect, I never fail to note 
down, assoon as possible, every thing tbat I wish 
not to forget. The same foiling has led me to 
•ikvis^ aiid have recourse to^a variety of mecba- 
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nical expedients to secure and arrange mj 
thoughts, which have been of the greatest use to 
me in the composition of large and complex 
works ; and.w*hat has excited the wonder of some 
of my readers would only have made them 
smile if they had seen me at work. But by sim- 
ple and mechanical methods one man shall do 
that in a month, which shall cost another, of 
equal ability^ whole years to execute. This me- 
tbodical^arrangement of a large work^ is greatly 
facilitated by mechanical methods, and nothing 
contributes more to the perspicuity of 21 large 
work, than a good arrangement of its parts. 

What I have known with respect to myself, 
has tended muci< to lessen both my admiration^ 
. and my contempt, of others. Could we ha^e 
entered into the mind of Sir Isaac Newton, and 
have traced all thp steps by which hie produced 
.his great works, we might see nothing very ex- 
traordin^ in the process. Aod great .)>pwers 
with respect to some things are generally attended 
with great defects in otixers ; a^d these may piiot 
appear in a man's writings. For this reaifon^ it 
seldom happens but that pur admiration of phi- 
losophers, and writers is lessened by a. personal 
knowledge of them. . ^ 

As great excellencies are often balanced, by 
great, though not appanmt defecl^> so grrat and 
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apparent defects are oftea accompanied by greats 
though not apparent excellencies. Thus my 
defect in point of recollection, which may be 
owing to a want of sufficient coherence in the 
association of. ideas formerly impressed, may 
arise from a mental constitution more favourable 
to new associations ; so that what I _have lost 
with respect to memory, may have been com- 
pensated by what is called invention, or new and 
original combinations of ideas. This is a sub- 
ject that deserves attention, as well as every thing 
else that relates to the affections of the mind. 

Though I have often composed much in a lit- 
tle time, it by no means follows that I could have 
done much in a given time. For whenever I 
have done much business in a short time, it ha^ 
always been with the idea of having time more 
than sufficient to doit in; so that I have always 
fdt myself at ease, and 1 could have done no- 
thing, as many can, if I had been hurried. 

Knowing the necessity of this state of my 
mind to the dispatch of business, I have never 
put off any thing to the last moment; and in- 
stead of doing that on the morrow which ought 
to be done to-day, I have often blamed myself 
for doing to-day what had better have been put 
off until to-morrow ; precipitancy being more 
my fault than procrastination. 
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.It has been a great advantage to mt, that I 
have never been under the necessity of retiring 
from company in order to compose any thing. 
Being fot)d of domestic life, 1 got a habit of 
writing on any subject by the parlour fire, with 
my wife and children about me, and occasionally 
talking to them, without experiencing any incon- 
venience from such interruptions. Nothingbut 
reading, or speaking without interruption, has 
been any obstruction to me. For I could not 
help attending (as some can) when others spoko 
in my hearings These are useful habits, which 
studious persons in general might acquire, if 
they would 5 and many persons greatly distress 
themselTcs, and others, by the idea that they can 
Jio nothing except in perfect solitude or silence. 

Another great subject of my thankfulness to a 
good providence, is oiy perfect freedom from any 
^mbarraissmcnt iu my circumstances, so that, 
without any anxiety on the subject, my suppheg 
have always been equal to my wants ; and now 
that my expenses are increased to a degree that X 
had no, conception of some years ago, I am a 
jcicher man than I was, and without laying myself 
-out for the purpose. What is more, this indif- 
ference about ai;i increase of fortune has been the 
jneans of attaining it. When I began my ex- 
periments, I expended on them all the money I 



could possibly raise, carried on by my ardour in 
philosophical investigations, and entirely regard- 
less of consequences, except so far as never to 
contract any debt ; and if this had been without 
success, my imprudence would have been rnarii*- 
fest. But having succeeded, I was in time more 
than indemnified for all that I had expended. 

My theological studies, especially those which 
made it necessary for me to consult the Christian 
fathers, &c. have also been expensive to me. 
But I have found my theological friends even 
more liberal than my philosophical ones, and all 
beyond my expectations. 

In reflecting on my past life, I have often 
thought of two sayings of Jacob. When he had 
lost one of his sons, and thought of other things 
that were afflictions to him, he said, ^' all these 
things are against me," at the same time that 
they were in reality making for him. So the im- 
pediment in my speech, and the difficulties of 
my situation at Needham, I now see as much 
cause. to be thankful for, as for the most brilliant 
scenes In my life. 

I have also applied to myself.what Jacob said 
on his return from Padan Aram. " With my 
ataff I went over this Jordan, and now I am be- 
<:ome two bands;*' when I consider how little I 
carried with me to Needham and Nantwich^ 

F 2 
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how tnuch more I had to' carry to Warrington, 
how much more still to Leeds, how much more 
than that to Calne, and then to Birmingham. 

Yet, frequently as I ha\^ changed my situa- 
tion, and always for the better, I can truly say 
that I never wished for any change on my own 
account. I should have been contented even at 
Necdhani, if I could have been unmolested, and 
had bare necessaries. This freedom from anx-" 
iety was remarkable in my father, and therefore 
is in a manner hereditary to me ; but it has been 
much increased by reflection ; having frequently 
observed, especially with respect to Christian 
ministers, how often it has contributed to em- 
bitter their lives, without being of any use to 
them. Some attention to the improvement of a 
'man's circumstances is, no doubt, right, because 
no man can tell what occasion he may have for 
money, especially if he have children, and there- 
fore I do not recommend my example to others. 
But I am thankful to thatgood providence which 
always took more care of me than ever I took of 
myself. 

Hitherto I have had great reason to be thank- 
ful with respect to my children, as they have a 
prospect of enjoying a good share of health, and 
a sufficient capacity for performing the duties of 
their stations. They have also good disposi- 



lions, and as much as could be expected at thei 9. 
age, a sense of religion. But as I hope they will 
Jive to see this work, I say the less on this subr^ 
ject, and I hope they will consider what I say ii^ 
their favour, as an incitement to exert thems.elv)e% 
to act a Christian and useful part in life ; that the 
care that I and their mother have taken of theij; 
instruction, may not be lost upon them, and Ur% 
they may secure a happy meeting - with lusitai a 
better world. 

I esteem it a singular happiness to have lived 
in an age and country, in which I havebeexrat 
full liberty both to mvestigate, and by preaching 
and writing to propagate, religious truth } that 
though the freedom I have used for this purpose 
was for some time disacIvanta:geoisr» to me, it w^ 
not long so, and that my present sitwatioh is such 
that I can with the greatest openness- urge what- 
ever appears to me to be the truth of the gospel, 
not only without giving the , least offence, but 
with the intire approbation of those with whqn% 
I am particularly connected. 

As to the dislike which I have drawn upon 
myself by my writings, whether that of the Cal- 
vinistic party, in or out of the church of Eng- 
land, those who rank with rational Dissenters,, 
(but who have been exceedingly offended at my 
carrying my inquiries farther than they wished. 



I 
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Any person to do) or whether they be unbelievers^ 

I Am thankful that it gives less disturbance to me 

than it does to themselves; and that their dislike 

is. much more than compensated by the cordial 

esteem and approbation of my conduct by a few, 

whose minds are congenial to my own, and 

especially that the number' of such persons 

increases* 
ttrmia^aiBf 17874 



A Continuation of the Memoirs^ written at 
'Northumberland, in America^ in the legiu'^ 
ning of the year J17&5. 

When I wrote the preceding part of these 
Memoirs, I was happy, as must have appeared in 
the course of them, in the prospect of spending 
the remainder of my life at Birmingham, where I 
had every* advantage for pursuing my studies, 
both philosophical and theological i but it pleased 
the sovereign disposer of all things- to appoint 
forme other removals, and the manner in which 
they were brought about, were more painful to 
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me tliaii the removals themselves. I am far, 
however, from questioning the wisdom or the 
goodness of the appointments respecting myself * 
or others* t 

To resume the account of my pursuits, where 
the former part of the Memoirs left it, I must ob^ 
serve that, in the prosecutioh of my experimeiits^ 
I was led to maintain the doctrine of phlogiston 
against Mr* Lavoisier, and other chemists in 
France, whose opinions were adopted not only 
fay almost all the philosophers of that country, 
but by those in England and Scotland akor My 
friends, however, of the lunar society, were 
never satisfied with the anti-phlogistic doctrine. 
My experiments and observations on this sub- 
ject, were published in various papers, in the 
*« Philosophical Transactions." At Birmihg- 
ham I afeo puWi^ied a new edition of my publi- 
cations on the subject of air, and others con^- 
nected with it, reducing the six vohifnes to three, 
which, with his consent, I dedicated to the Prince 
of Wales. 

In theology, I continued my *^ Defences of 
Unitarianism," until it appeared to myself and 
my friends, that my antagonists produced nothing 
to which it was of any consequence to reply. 
But I did not, as I had proposed, publish any 
address to the bishops, or to the legislature, on 
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the subject. The former I wrote, but did not 
publish. I left it^ however, in the hands of Mr. 
Belsham, when I came to America^ that he 
might dispose of it as he should think proper. 
• The pains that I took to ascertain the state of 
early opinions concerning Jesus Christ, and the 
great misapprehensions I perceived in all the ec<* 
ciesiastical historians, led me to undertake a 
'^ General History of the Christian Church to the 
Fall of the Western Empire,*' which accordingly 
T wrote in two volumes octavo, and dedicated to 
Mr. Shore. This work I mean to continue. 

At Birmingham I wrote the *^ Second Part*' 
of my ** Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever/' 
and dedicated the whole to Mr. Tayleur, of 
Sbrewsbur}', who had afforded the most material 
assistance in the publication of many of my the* 
ological-works, without which, the sale being 
inconsiderable, I should not have been able to 
publish thein at alL 

Before I left Birmingham, I preached a fiine- 
ral sermon for my friend. Dr. Price, and another 
for Mr. Robinson, of Cambridge, who died with 
us on a visit to preach our annual charity school 
sermon. I also preached the last annual sermon 
to the friends of the college at Hackney. All 
these three sermons were published. 

About two years before I left Birmingham, the 
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question about the "Jest Act," , was rauch agi- 
tated both in and out of parliament. This, 
however, was altogether without any concurrence 
of mine. I only delivered, and published, a ser- 
mon, on the 5th of November, 1789, recom- 
mending the most peaceable method of pursuing 
our object. Mr. Madan, however^ the most 
respectable clergyman in the town, preaching 
and publishing a very inflammatory s^pfnon on 
the subject, inveighing in the bitterest manner 
against the Dissentera in general, and myself ia 
particular, I addressed a nuniber of ^' Familiar 
Letters to the Inhabitants of Birmingham," in. 
our defence. This produced a reply from him, 
and other letters from me. All mine were writ-^ 
ten in an ironical and rather a pleasant manner,, 
and in some of the last of them I introduced a 
farther reply to Mr. Burn, another clergyman in 
Birmingham, who had addressed to me ^' Let- 
ters on the Infallibility of the Testimony of the 
Apostles, concerning the Person of Christ," after 
replying to his first set of letters, in a separate 
publication » 

From these small pieces, I was far from ex- 
pecting any serious consequences. But the Dis- 
senters in general being very obnoxious to the 
court, and it being imagined, though without 
any reason, that I had been the chief promoter 
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of the measures which gave them offence, the 
clergy, not only in Birmingham, but through 
all England, seemed to make it their business, 
by writing in the public papers, by preaching, 
and other methods, to inflame the minds of the 
pepple against me. And on occasion of the ce- 
lebration of the anniversary of the French revo- 
lution, on July 14, 1791, by several of my 
friends/'but with which I had little to do, a mob 
encouraged, by some persons in power, first 
burned the meeting-house in which I preached, 
then another meeting-house in the town, and 
then my dwelling-house, demolishing my librar)', ^ 
apparatus, and, as far as they could,, every thing 
belonging to me. They also burned, or much 
damaged, the houses of many Dissenters, chiefly 
my friends ; the particulars of which I need not 
recite, as they will be found in two *' Appeals,*' 
which I published on the subject, written pre- 
sently after the riots. 

Being in some personal danger on this occa- 
sion, I went to London ; and so violent was the 
spfrit of party which then prevailed, that I believe 
I could hardly have been safe in any other place. 

There, however, I was perfectly so, though I 
continued to be an object of troublesome atten- 
tion until I left the country altogether. It 
-shewed no small degree of courage and friend- 
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ship in Mr. William Vaughan, to receive me 
into his house, and also in Mr. Sake, with whom 
I spent a month at Tottenham. But it shewed 
more in Dr. Price's congregation, at Hackney, 
to invite me to succeed him, which they did, 
though not unanimously, some time after my ar- 
rival in London. 

In this situation I found myself as happy as I 
liad been at Birmingham } and contrary to gene- 
ral expectation, I opened priy lectures to young 
persons with great success, being attended by 
many from London ; and though I lost some of 
the hearers, I left the congregation in a belter 
situation than that in which I found it. 

On the whole, I spent my time even more 
happily at Hackney than ever I had done before; 
having every advantage for my philosophical and 
theological studies, in some respect superior to 
what I had enjoyed at Birmingham, especially 
from my easy access to Mr. Lindsey, and my 
frequent intercourse with Mr. Bel sham, profes- 
sor of divinity in the New College, near which 
I lived. Never, on this side the grave, do I ex- 
pect to enjoy myself so much as I did by the 
fire-side of Mr. Lindsey, conversing with him 
and Mrs. Lindsey on theological and other sub- 
jects, or in my frequent walks with Mr. Bef- 
iham, whose views of most important subjects 
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were, like Mr. Lindsey's^ the same with my 
own. 

I founds however, my society^much restricted 
with respect to my philospphical acquaintance ; 
most of the members of the Royal Society, 
shunning me on account of my religious or po- 
litical opinions, so ' that I at length withdrew 
myself from them, and gave my reasons for so 
doing in the preface to my ^^ Observations and 
Experiments on the Generation of Air from 
Water,'* which I published at Hackney. For, 
with the assistance of my friends, I had in a 
great measure replaced my apparatus, and had 
resumed my experiments, though after the loss 
of nearly two years* 

Living in the neighbourhood of the New Col- 
lege, I voluntarily undertook to deliver the lec- 
tures to the pupils on the subject of ** History 
and General Policy," which I bad composed at 
Warrington, and also on ** Experimental Philo* 
sophy and Chemistry," the ** Heads'' of which 
I drew up for this purpose, and afterwards pub- 
lished. In being useful to this institution, I 
found a source of considerable satisfaction to 
myself. Indeed, I have always had a high de- 
gree of enjoyment in lecturing to young persons, 
though more on theological subjects than on any 
other. 
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. After the riots in Birmingham, I wrote ^^ Aq 
Appeal to the PubHc/' on the subject, and that 
being replied to by the clergy of the place, I 
wrote a ** Second Part," to which, though they 
had pledged themselves to do it, they made no 
reply; so that, in fact, the criminality of the ma- 
gistrates, and other principal high-church men, 
at Birmingham, in promoting the riot, remains 
acknowledged. Indeed, many circumstances 
which have appeared since that time, shew that 
the friends of the court, if not the prime minis- 
ters themselves, were the favourers of that riot ; 
having, no doubt, thought to intimidate thq 
friends of liberty by the measure. 

To my appeal I subjoined various ^* Ad- 
dresses" that were sent to me from several de- 
scriptions of persons in England, and abroad ; 
and from them I will not deny that I received 
much satisfaction, as it appeared that the friends 
of liberty, civil and religious, were of opinion 
that I was a sufferer in that cause. From France 
I received a considerable number of addresses ; 
and when the present NatioJial Convention was 
called, I was invited by many of the departments 
to be a member of it. But I thought myself 
more usefully employed at home, and that I was 
but ill qualified for a business which required 
^knowledge which none but a native of the coun« 
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try could' possess ; and therefore deelined the ho- 
nour that was proposed to me. 

But no addresses gave me so much satisfac- 
tion as those from my late congregation, and 
especially of the j'oung persons belonging to it, 
who had attended my lectures. They are a stand- 
ing testimony of the zeal and fidelity with which« 
I did my duty with respect to them, and which 
I value highty. 

Besides congratulatory addresses, I received 
much pecuniary assistance from varidus persons, 
and bodies of men, which more than compen- 
sated for my pecuniary losses, though what was 
awarded me at the assizes fell two thousand 
pounds short of them. But my brother-in-law, 
Mr. John Wilkinson, from whom I had not at 
that time any expectation, in consequence of my 
son's leaving his employment, was the most ge- 
nerous on the occasion. Without any solicita- 
tion, he immediately sent me five hundred 
pounds, and afterwards transferred to me ten 
thousand pounds, which he had deposited in the 
French funds, and until that be prodtictive, he 
allows me two hundred pounds per annum. 

After the riots, I published my " Letters to the 
Swcdenborgian Society,*' which I had composed, 
and prepared for the press just before. 
. Mr. Wakefield living in the neighbourhood of 
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the coHege, and publishing at thfe time his ob- 
jections to public worship, they made a great 
impression on many of oar young men, and in 
his preface he reflected much on the character of 
Dr. Price. On both these accounts I thought 
myselFcalledupon to reply to him, which I did 
in a series of '^ Letters to a Young Man.'* But 
though he made several angry replies, I never 
noticed anv of them. In this situation I also 
answered Mr. Evanson's ^* Observations on the 
Dissonance of the Evangelists, in a Second Set 
of Letters to a Young Man." He also replied to 
me, but I was satisfied with what I h^d done, 
and did not continue the controversy. 

Besides the ^^ Sermon^' which I delivered 01%, 
my acceptance of the invitation to the meeting at 
Hackney, in the preface to which I gave a de- 
tailed account of rrty system of catechizing, I 
published' tvvo ^^ Fast Sermons," for the years 
1793 and 1794, in the latter of which I g.^ve my 
ideas of aitcient prophecies, compared with the 
tlien state of Europe, and in the preface to * it I 
gave an account of my reasons for leaving the 
country. I also published a; ^^ Farewell Ser- 
mon.*' 

But the most important of my publications iii 
this situation, were a series of *' Letters to the 
Philosophers and Politicians of- France^ on the 
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Subject of Religion." I thought that the light 
in which I then stood' in that country, gave me 
some advantage in my attempts to enforce the 
evidence of natural and revealed religion. I alsa 
published a set of " Sermons on the Evidences 
of Revelation/' which I first delivered by public 
notice^ and the delivery of which was attended by 
great numbers. .They were printed just before I 
left England. 

As the reasons for this step in my conduct are 
given at large in the preface to my *^ Fast Ser- 
mon," I shall not dwell upon them here. The 
bigotry of the countrj' in general made it impos- 
sible for me to place my sons in it to any advan- 
tage, William had been some time in France, 
and on the breaking out of the troubles in that 
country, he had embarked for America, where 
his two brothers met him. My own situation, if 
not hazardous, was becpme unpleasant, so that I 
thought my removal would be of more service 
to the cause of truth than my longer stay in Eng- 
land. At length, therefore, with the approba- 
tion of all my friends, without exception ,^but 
with great reluctance on my own part, I came to 
that resolution; I being at a time of liife in which 
I could not expect much satisfaction as to frieada 
and society, comparable to that which I left, in 
>v'hich the resumption of my philosophical pur*^ 
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suits must be attended with great disadvantage, 
and in which success, in my still more favourite 
pursuit, the propagation of Unitarianism, was 
still more uncertain. It was also painful to me 
to leave my daughter, Mr. Finch having the 
greatest aversion to leave his relations and friends 
in England. 

At the time of my leaving England, my son, 
in conjunction with Mr. Cooper, and other Eng- 
lish emigrants, had a scheme for a large settle- 
ment for the friends of liberty in general, near 
the head of the Susquehanna, in Pennsylvania. 
*And taking it for granted that it. would be car- 
Tied into effect, after landing at New York, I 
went to Philadelphia, and thence came to Nor- 
thumberland, a town the nearest to the proposed 
s^tlement, thinking to reside there until ^ome 
progress had been made in it. The settlemeat 
was given up ; but being here, and my wife and 
myself liking the place, I have determined to 
take up my residence here, though subject to 
many disadvantages. Philadelphia 'was exces- 
sively expensive, and this comparatively a cheap 
place ; and my son's settling in the neighbour- 
hood, will be less exposed to temptation, and 
more likely to form habits of sobriety and indus- 
try. They will also be settled at much less ex- 
pense than in or near a large town. We hope. 
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after some time, to be joined by a few of owr 
friends from England, that a readier communi- 
cation will be opened with Philadelphia, and that 
the place will improve, and become more eligible 

m 

in other respects. 

When 1 was at sea, I wrote some *^ Observa- 
tions on the Cause of the present Prevalence of 
Infidelity,*' which I published, and prefixed to a 
new edition of the *' Letters to the Philosophers 
and Politicians of France/* I have also pub- 
lished my *^ Fast and Farewell Sermons,'' and 
my '^ Small Tracts,'* in defence of Unitarian- 
ism ; also a ^^* Continuation of those Letters," 
and a " Third Part of Letters to a Philosophical 
Unbeliever,** in answer to ^* Mr. Paine's Age of 
Reason/* 

The observations on the prevalence of infi- 
delit}% I have much enlarged, and intend soon 
to print ; but I am chiefly employed oil the con- 
tinuation of my "History of the Christian 
Church.** . 

Northumberland, March 24, 1795, in which 
I have completed the sixty-second year of my 
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Thus far the narrative is from my father's ma- 
nuscript, and I regret extremely, with the reader, 
that it falls to my lot to give an account of the 
latter period of his valuable life. 

I entertained hopes at one time, that he would 
have continued it himself; and he was frequently 
requested to do so, by me and many of his friends 
in the course of the year preceding his death. 
He had then nearly compleatcd all the literary 
works he had in view, he had arrived at that pe- 
riod of life when^ in imitation of -his friend,rMr» 
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Lindsey, he had determined not to preach again 
in public, and beyond which he probably would 
not^have ventured to publish any work without 
first subjecting it to the inspection of some judi- 
cious friend. 

He was requested also, in iiJiitation of Gou- 
rayer, to add at the close of his Memoirs a sum- 
mary of his religious . opinions. This would * 
have counteracted the suspicions entertained by 
some^ that they had undergone 2^ considerable 
change since his coming to America; and it wa^t 
thought by his friends, that luch a brief and sim- 
ple statement of all that appeared to him essen- 
tial to the Christian belief, aud the Christian 
character, would attract the attention of many 
readers previously indisposed to religion altoge- 
ther, from not understanding its real nature, and 
judging of it only from the corrupt, adulterated^ 
and complicated state, in which it is professed in 
all countries called Christian.^ Unbelievers in 
general have no conception of the perfect coin- 
cidence of Christianity with rational philosophy^ 
of the sublime views it afTords of the divine be- 
nevolence, and how powerfully it acts to promote 
the [Measures and lessen the evils of the present 
life, at the same time that it holds out to us a 
certain prospect of a future and endless state of 
enjoyment. It was suggested to him also^ that 
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as iiis society through life had been singularly 
varied and extensive, and his opportunities of 
attaining a general knowledge of the world, and 
a particular knowledge of eminent pblitical and 
literary characters, very gr^at, it would contri- 
bute much to the instruction and amusement of 
those into whose hands his Memoirs should fall. 
If they were accompanied with anecdotes of the 
principal characters with whom he had been ac- 
quainted. For he had a fund of anecdote which 
he was never backward to produce for the amuse- 
ment of his friends, as occasions served for in- 
troducing it. But his relations were never 
sarcastic or ironical, or tended to disparage the 
characters of the persons Spoken of, unless on 
subjects of manifest importance to the interests 
bf society. 

He meant to have complied with the above 
suggestions, but being at that time very busily 
ifemployed about his " Comparison,'' and think- 
ing his Memoirs of little value compared with 
the works about which he was then engaged, he 
put off the completion of his narrative, until his 
other works should be ready for the press. Un- 
fortunately this was too late. The work he had 
in hand was not completed until the 2^d of Ja- 
nuary, when he was very weak, ahd suffered 
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greatly from his disorder, and he died on the 6th 
<)f February following, 

. The reader wilJ therefore make allowance fof 
the difference between what these Memoirs might 
liave been, and what they now are; and particu- 
larly for the part which I venture to lay before the 
public, as a continuation of his own account. 

The reasons that induced him to quit England, 
and the progress of his opinions and inclinations 
respecting that last important aera in his life, 
have been but briefly stated in the preceding 
pages by himself. But as many may perusd. 
these Memoirs, into whose hands his *^ Appeal 
to the Public," occasioned by the riots at Bir- 
mmgham, and his *' Fast Sermon," in which he 
assigns at length his reasons for leaving his native 
country, arc not likely to fall; I think it right to 
present to th^ readers, in his own words, the his- 
tory cJf the motives that impelled him to ex- 
change his residence in England for one in this 
country. 

The disgraceful riots at Birmingham were cer- 
tainly the chief cause that first induced my father 
to think of leaving England,- though at the time 
of his writing the second part of the " Appeal," 
in August 1792, he had not come to any deter- 
mination on the subject. This appears from the 
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following passage; which, as it shews the pro- 
gress of his discontent, and likewise the true 
state of his political opinions, particularly in re- 
lation to the English form of government I shall 
quote. 

^^In this almost universal prevalence of^^a 
spirit so extremely hostile to me and my friends, 
and which would be gratified by my destruction, 
it cannot be any matter of surprise, that a son of 
mine should wish to abandon a country in which 
his father has been used as I have been, espe* 
<:ially when it is considered that this son was 
present at the riot in Birmingham, exerting him- 
self ail the dreadful night of the i4th of July, to 
«avc what he could of my most valuable pro- 
perty ; that in consequence of this his life was in 
imminent danger, and another young man was 
nearly killed, because he was mistaken for him. 
This would probably have been his fate, if a 
friend had not almost per force kept him con-* 
sealed some days, so that neither myself nor his 
mother knew what was become of him, I hati 
not, however, the ambition to court the honour 
that has been shewn him by the National Assem- 
bly of France, a.nd even declined the proposal of 
his naturalization. At the most, I suppose it 
would have been done without any eclat ; and I 
knew nothing of its being done- in so very ho- 
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nourable a way, until I saw the account in the 
public newspapers. To whatever country thig 
ffon of mine shall choose to attach himself, I 
trust that, from the good principles, and the spi- 
rit, that he has hitherto she^wi, he will dischargei 
the duties of a good citizen. 
• *< As to myself, I cannot be supposed to feel 
much attachment to a country in which I liave 
neither found protection nor redress. But I am 
too old, and my habits too fixed, to remove, as I 
Own I should otherwise have been disposed to do, 
to France, or America. The little that I am ca- 
pable of doing must be in England, where I shall 
therefore continue, as long as it shall please the 
supreme disposer of all things to permit me. 

*^ It might have been thought that,, having 
written so much in defence of revelation, and of 
Christianity in general, more perhaps than all the 
clergy of the church of England now living ; 
this defence of a common cause would have been 
J-cceived as some atonement for my demerits in 
writing against civil establishments of Christian- 
ity, and particular doctrines. But had I been an 
open enemy of all religion, the animosity against 
me could no.t have been greater than it is. Nei- 
ther Mr. Hume nor Mr. Gibbon, was a thou- 
sandth part so obnoxious to the clergy as I am; so 
little respect itive my enemies for Christianity 
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kself) compared with what they tiave for ibeir 
emoluments from iu 

** As to my supposed hostility to the princi- 
ples of the civil constitution of this Country^ 
there has been no pretence whatever for charg- 
ing me with any thing of the kind. Besides 
that the very catalogue of my publications will 
prove that my life has been devoted to literature^ 
and chiefly to natural philosophy and theology, 
which have not left me any leisure for factious 
politics ; in the few things that I have written of 
a political nature, I have been an avowed advo- 
cate for our mixed government by Alw^, Lords, 
and Commons^ but because I have objected to 
tlie ecclesiastical part of it, and to particular re- 
ligious tenets, I have been industriously repre- 
sented as openly seditious, and endeavouring the 
overthrow of every thing that \s fixed, the enemy 
of all order, and of all government, 

*^ Every publication which bears my name, is 
in favour of our present form of government- 
But if I had not thought so highly of it, and had 
seen reason for preferring a more republican 
form, and had openly advanced that opinion ; I 
do not know that ihe proposing to free discus- 
sion a system of government different from that 
of England, even to Englishmen, is any crimes- 
according to the existing lawis of this country. 
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It hks always ^cen tbt^ighl^ xft leas^ that our 
constitution authorises the free proposal and xits- 
cussion, of all theoretical principles whatever, 
political ones not -excepted. And though I 
in\ght now recommend a very different form of 
gcvvemment to a people who had no previous 
prejudices or habits, the case is very different 
Mrilh respect to one that has ; and it is the duty 
<jf every good citizen to maintain that govern- 
ment of any country which the majority oi its 
inhabitants approve, whether he himself should 
iolherwise prefer it or not. 

*' This, however, is all that can in reason be 
required of any man. To demand more would 
be as absurd as to -oblige every man, by the law 
of marriage, to maintain that his particular wife 
^as absolutely the handsomest, and best tem- 
pered woman in the worlds whereas it is surely 
sufficient if a man behave well to his wife, and 
discharge the duties of a good husband. 

*' A very great majority of Englishmen, I am 
^ell persuaded, are friends to what are called 
high ^naxmis nf governnienL They would 
choose to ha:ve the power of the crown rather 
enlarged Uian reduced, and would rather see 
all the Dissenters banished than any reformation 
made in the church. A dread of every thing 
tending to republicanism, is manifestly increased 



of late yearsf, smd is Kkely to increase still more. 
The very term i$ become one of the most op* 
|>r9briou3 in the JEnglish language. The clergy 
(whose near alliance with the court, and the pye- 
|ient royal family^ after having been almost d 
century hostile te them, is a remarkable event in 
the present reign) have contributed not a little 
to that leaning to arbitrary power in the crown 
which has lately been growing upon us. They 
preach up the doctrine of passive obedience, and 
non-resistance, with as little disguise as their 
.ancestors did in the reign of the Stuarts, and 
their adulation of the king and of the minister, 
is abject in the extreme, ^Both Mr. Madan's 
sermon, and Mr. Burn's reply to my ^^ Appeal," 
discoyer the ss^me spirit; and any sentiment in 
favour of liberty that is at all bold and manlj'^, 
such as, till of late, was deemed becoming Eng- 
lishmen and the disciples of Mr. Locke, is now 
reprobated as seditious. 

" In these circumstances, jit would be nothing 
lass than madness seriously to attempt a change 
in the constitution, and I hope I am not abso- 
lutely insane. I sincerely wish my countrymen, 
as part of the human race, (though, I own, I 
now feel no particular attachment to them on 
any other ground) the undisturbed enjqyment of 

that form of government >yhich they so evidently 

G 2 
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approve ; and as I have no favour to ask of them 
or of their governors, besides mere protection, 
a« to a stranger, while I violate no 'known law, 
and have not this to ask for any long term, I 
hope it will be granted me. If not, I must, like 
many others, in all ages and all nations, submit 
to whatever the Supreme Being, whose eye is 
upon us afi, and who I believe intends, iuid will 
in his own time bring about, the good of all, 
sTiall appoint, and by their means execute*'* — 
Appeal, part IL page 109, f^c. 

The rising disinclination which the preceding 
passage shews, had taken place in my father's 
mind towards a longer rcsidehce in England, be- 
came confirmed "by various circumstances, parti- 
cularly the detcrmiuation of his sons to emigrate 
to America. These, together with other reasons, 
that finally influenced his conduct on the subject 
of removing to this cotmtry, are ^stated at large 
(as I have before observed) in the preface to his 
^^ Fas:t SermoiV* for the y£ar 1794, and I can- 
not so properly give them as in his own words. 

*^ This discourse, and those on the * Evidences 
of Divine Revelation' -which will -be published 
about the same timc,beingthelast of my labours 
in this country, I hope my friends, and the pub- 
lic, will indulge me while I give the reasons of 
their being the last, in consequence of my hav- 
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mg at lengthy after much hesitation, and . now- 
with reluctance, come toa resolution to" kave this 
kingdom. 

*^ After the riotsr ia Birminghan), it was the 
cxpectation^and eviden-tly the wish of many per-, 
sons, that 1 should imn>ediately fly to France or 
America* But I had no conscious««ss of guilt to 
induce me to fly from my country*. On the con- 
trary, r came directly toLpudon, and instantly, 
by meana of my friend, Mr. Russell, signified to 
the king's ministers, that I wits' there and ready, 

• ** If,'in8tead of flying from TawFess violence I had' beeif 
flying from public justice, I could not have been pursued 
with more rancour, nor could my friends have been more 
anxious for my safety* One man, who happened to see 
me oa horseback on one of the nights in which I escaped 
from Birmingham, expressed His regret that he had nof 
tftken me, expecting probably some considerable reward^ 
as he said, it was so easy for himr to have done it. My 
friends eainestly advised' me to disguise my^lf, as I wai 
going ta London. But all that was done in that way, 
WM taking a place for me in th§ mail-eoaeh, which I en* 
tered at Worcester, in another nanie than my own. 
However, the friend who had the courag,e to receive me in 
London, had thought it necessary to provi<ie a dress that 
should disguise me, and also a method of making my es- 
cape, in case the house shoukl have been attacked on my 
account ; and for some time my iriends would not suffer 
to appear iq the streets .* * 



i( t!iey thought proper^ to be ititerrogated on the 
Subject 6{ the riot. Bat no notice was t^Jcen of 
the message. 

^^ III treated as I thought I had been, not xherely 
by the populace of Birmingham, for they were 
the mere tools of their superiors, bat by the 
country in general, which evidently exulted in 
pur sufferings, and afterwards by the representa- 
tives of the nation, who r^ftrd^ to inquiire into 
the cause df them, I ov^n I WdS not without de- 
liberating upon the subject of emigration ; and 
several flattering proposals wei;&made nie, espe- 
cially from France^ which was then at peace 
within itself, aiid with all the world; and I wad 
at one timfe mueh ihclmfed to jgd thrtben oit Ac- 
count of lis faearness to Eh^ and; iht agfeealHd- 
ness of its cliimate, and my haviiig many friciids 
there. 

"But I likewise considered tKat, if I went thi- 
ther, I should have no employment of the kind 
to which I had been acctistomed ; and ihh season 
t)f abtive life hoi birfhg^ accOtdihg to thfe courstt 
oi nature, diiitft bver^ I AVish'ed to make as mucH 
liseof it as I could. I thieretore determined to 
continue in England, exposed as t was iiot only 
td unbounded obloquy and insult, but to every 
kind of outrage; abd after my invitntion to suc- 
ceed my friend, Dr» Price, I had no hesitation 
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about it, AccoTdiDgly I lockup my residence 
'where I now am^ though so preralent was th^ 
idea of my insecurity^ that I was not able to take 
the hous^ ia my own name ; and when a frU^nd^ 
of mine took it in: Ms, it w^s with much diffi-* 
culty thaC^ after some time, the landlord was 
prevailed upon to transfer the lease to me. He 
expressed hi» appfehension&^ not only of the 
house that I occupied, being demolished, but 
also a capital- bouse in which he himself resides, 
at the distance of no less than twenty imles from 
hoodon^ whither he supposed the rioters woaU 
go next, merely for suffsriog me to live in a 
house of Aii9. 

** Bu t even this does' nof give such an idea of the- 
danger that not only myself, but every person, 
and every thihg, that had the slightest connex- 
ion with me, were supposed to be in, as the fol- 
lowing. The maiTagers of one of the principal 
eharities among the Dissenters applied to me to 
preach their annual sermon, and T had consented. 
But the treasurer,, a man of fortune, who knew 
nothing more of me than my name, was so much 
alarmed at it, that he declared he could not sleep. 
i therefore, to his great relief, declined preaching 
at all. 

*^When it was known that I was settled where 
I now am, several of my friends, who lived near 
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mr^ were seriously advised to remove their pa* 
per^^ and other most, valuable effects, to some 
place of greater safety in London. On the 14th 
of July^ 1792, it was taken for granted by many 
of the neighbours, that my hottse was to come 
down, just as at Birmingham the -year brfore. 
When the Hackney association Was formed, se- 
Teral servants in the neighbourhood actually re- 
moved their goods ; and when there was some 
political meeiing at the house of Mr. Breillat^ 
though about two miles from my house, a wo- 
man whose daughter was servant in the house 
contiguous to mine, came to her mistress, to en- 
treat that she might be out of the way ; and it 
was not without much difBculty that she was 
pacified, and prevailed upon to let her continue 
in the house, her mistress saying that she was as 
safe as herself. 

**On several other occasions the neighbourhood 
has been greatly alarmed on account of my being 
so near them. Nor was this without apparent 
reason. I could name a person, and to appear- 
ance a reputable tradesman, who, in the company 
of his friends, and in the hearing of one of my 
late congregation at Birmingham, but without 
knowing tiim to be such, declared that, in case of 
any disturbance, they would immediately come 
to Hackney, evidently, for the purpose of mis* 
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ehief. lu this state of things, it i» not to be- 
wondered at, that of many servants who were 
recommended to me, and some that were ac- 
tually liired, very few could, for- a long time, be 
prevailed upon to livewiih me*- 

** These facts not only shew how general was the 
idea of my particular insecurity in this country ; 
but what is of much more consequence, and 
highly interesting to the country at large,. an idea- 
of the general djsposition to rioting and violence^ 
that prevails in it, .and that the Dissenters are the 
objects- of I tv Mr. Pitt very justly observed, ia 
his speechon the subject of the riots at Birmingw 
ham, that it was " the effervescence of the public 
mind.'* Indeed the effervescible matter has ex-^ 
isted in this country ever- since the civil wars in 
the time- of Charles I. and it was particularly ap- 
parent in the reign o£ Queen. Anne. But the 
power of government under the former princes of 
the House, of IJanoveri prevented its doing any n 
mischief. The late events shew that this power 
is no longer exerted as it used to be, but that, on 
the contrary, there prevails an idea, , well o^ ill • 
founded, that tumultuary proceedings against 
Dissenters,. will not receive any effectual discou- 
ragement. After what has. taken- |iace with' 
respect to Birmingham, all idea of much hazard 
for insulting and abusing the Dissenters, is en- 

O 5 , 
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trrely vanished ; whereat the 3ispoi5itibh to injure 
the Catholics was effectually checked by the jifo- 
ceedings of the .year MHO. tVom that tijne 
ihe^ have belen skfe, any I rejofcfe hi it. But 
from the year 1791, the Dissenters have been 
hiore exposed to insult and outrage than iever. 

"Havirig fixed inyiself at Clapton, unhinged ia^ 
i had been, ahd having IdStthe labour of seVersA 
years, yet iSatterihgitiyselftb^t 1 should end my 
days here, 1 to8k ^ loiig lease of iny hoAse, an& 
fcxpehded a considerable sum hi mrproving it. k 
also determined^ with tbe assistance of my 
friends, to resume my philosophical and Other 
pursuits ; and after tn interruption amoiiritihg tb 
'about two years, it was with a pleaisure that 1 
cannot describe, that I entered my iiew labora- 
tory, and began tbe most common preparatoiy 
prbteskes, with a view to sonie btigrrtal inqui- 
ries. With what success 1 have laboured, tHe 
•j^ubRc has already in %ome fei'easute ;seeto, atM 
HJay see moire hereafter. 

" BAt though I did not choose (n6iwitftstaiid- 
tng I fbuhdmyfeelf exposed to <idntirfual hisult) 
to leave my native country, I fouiird it necessary 
to provJde for my sons else\^'here. My eMeist 
son waslfettTedin a busiriefes, which proitilsedto 
be very advantageous, at Manchester 5 biit his 
partner, though a main of liberality bioKseif, in- 
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ibrmed hiin^ on perceiving tbe general preva- 
Jence of th6 spirit which produced the riots in 
'Birmingham^ithat, owii^ to his relationship to 
w?e, he was under the necessity of proposing a 
separation, which accordingly took place, 

^* On thi« he had an invitation to join another 
oonneKion, in abusiness in whidi the spirit of 

• party could not have much affected him ; but he 
declined it. And after he had been present at 
^eassirses at Warwick, he conceived such an ^ 
idea of this country,. that I do not believe any 
proposal^ however advantageous, would have in- 
duced him to continue in it; so much was fie 
affected on. perceiving his father treated as I had' 
been^ -^ ' . . 

*^ Determihing to 'go to America, where he had ' 
no prospect but that of being a farmer, he wished- 
to spfend a short ttitoe with a p^tJSon who had 

• greatly distinguished himself in that way, and : 
one who from his own geneml principles, and 
his friendship for mysifelf, would have given him 
the best iadvice and assistance in his power. He, 

- ftowever, declined it, aatd acknowledged some 
tiitte after, that hdd it been known, as it must 
have been, to his landlord, that he bad a son of 

• mine with him, he feared he should *ave been: 
tamed out of his farm. 

^* My second son, who- was present both at the 
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riot^ and the assizes, felt more indignation still, 
and willingly listened to a proposal to settle in 
France ; and there his reception was but too 
flattering. However, on the breaking out of 
the war with this country, ail mercantile pros- 
pects being suspended, he wished to go to Ame- 
rica. There his eldest and youngest brother have 
joined him, and they are now looking out for a 
settlement, having as yet no fixed views. 

**The necessity I was under of sending my sons 
out of this country, was my principal induce* 
ment to send the little property that I had out of 
it too; so that I had nothing in England besides 
my library, apparatus, and household goods. By 
this, I felt myself greatly relieved, it being of 
little consequence where a man already turned 
of sixty ends his days. Whatever good or evil I 
have been capable of, is now chiefly done ; and I 
trust that the same consciousness of integrity, 
which has supported me hitherto, will carry me 
through any thing that may yet be reserved for 
me. Seeing, however, tio great prospect of do- 
ing much good^ or having much enjoythent here, 
I am now preparing to follow my sons ; hoping 
to^be of some use to them in their present un- 
settled state, and that Providence may yet, ad- 
vancing in years as I am, find me some sphere. of 
usefulness with them. 



/ 
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^^ As to the great odium that I have incurred, 
the charge of seditiouj or my being' an enemy ta 
the constitution or peace of my country, is aniere 
pretence for it ; though it has been so much 
urged, that it is now generally believed, and all 
attempts to undeceive the public with respect to 
it, avail nothing isit all. The whole course of my 
studies, from early life, shews how little politics 
of any kind have been my object. Indeed to have 
written so miich as I have in theology, and to 
have done so much in experimental philosophy^ 
and at the same time to have had my mind oc-^ 
cupied, as it is supposed to have been, with fac- 
tious politics,! must have had faculties more than 
human. Let any person only^ cast his eye over 
the long list of my publications*, and he will see 
that they relate almost wholly to theology, phi- 
losophy, or general literature. 

'^ I did, however, -when I -was a younger man, 
and before it was in my power to give much at- 
tention to philosophical pursuits, write a small 
anonymous political pamphlet, *^ On the State 
of Liberty in this Country,'/ about the time of 
Mr. Wilkes's election for Middlesex, yhich 
gained me the acquaintance, and I may say the 
friendship, of Sir George Savile, and which I 
had the happiness to enjpy as long as he lived. 

• Set the end of the volume. 



v^ At tfife hs^uest aiso of CfrvFratoklln, afed^Dr. 
FothergiH-, I tir^eaA Address io the Oilssentigrs 
on the subject rf the kppn)adiii»g'rKpttnre with^ 
America,, t jiamphfet whi^^h 'Sir<jiMJrge Savife^. 
and my other, friends^, circtihil^ lA gr^ltt tmai- 
bers, and it was titougUt with some etfeoU 

*'- Aftcfr- tbis, I ehlirely ce2*ed to write i»y tWtig 
oh the subje^et of politics^ except ;a8 far as the 
business of the « Test Act,*^ aftd of « Civil fis- 
taWfahm'ehts of Religion/^ Kdd a eonnexion 
with politics. A'nd though^ at the recotoino^fi- 
ddtion of Dr. Price,.. I was presently after this 
tekeniiUo the family of the Marquis of; Lands- 
•downe, and! en teredinto almost ali his views, aa^ 
thinking them just and liberal^- I teever wrote a* 
single pdlittearpamphfet,.or even a para^aph in: 
' a mewspaper^all the time that I. was with hi)9]^. 
which was seven years* 

^* I'hever^preached a political senHon inmylife ;^ 
unless sueli dcs^ I believe, all Dissei^ers uMftHy. 
pleach oh tbefiflh of November^ in favow of 
i^ivil -and reiigims libHi^tyj may be %aid to be * 
political And on these ocoasioiis, I: a*Bi ^confi- 
dent^ that I never < advanced any sentiment but^ 
such hSf until df late yeafs> would have tended to 
recommend,. rather than rerider me ob^oxious^ 
to those who « direct the administnttion of this 
country. And the doctrines which I adopted 
when young> and which were even popular then, . 



^except with iM clergy^ Who wer6 iat that 't&ftfe 
^Wrafly 'dfeaffefetea ito tftefemiiy on-'the throne): 
k caniK^'t ^tfiahdbhj merely because the t?»ies iaVfe 
^b cftabgfed, Ihat they are now WecohVe unpd^ii- 
Jar, and the expression and ccAiimunicatio'n^ 
thehi hk'i^rdbus. 

*^ Farther, though I by nomeafts disapprove of 
«y)Gtetie^'PbV political information^ ^tieh-is arc 
Vibw evfery 'tvhfei^ discountenaticed, and generairy 
sU))pYc*edy I riev6r Was a theittber of any of 
them ; nbr, indeed, did I ever attend fi,tiy public 
Aieetlng, if t dould decently avoid it, t>vving to- 
'^Sbits acquired in studious and r^tired'Kfe. 

*' From ^ ihil^akeof my talents and disposition^. 
I was invited fey many of the departments in^ 
France^ to^repi^escfnt them in the present National 
ConveAtion, after I had been made a citizen of 
•Prance, on account of thy being considered ffs- 
one^ho had been p^rsdcMed for iny attacbtnetit 
to the tjatwe \tS ifberty hefc; Bat tfaoogh «l)te 
invitation tvas repeated witfa tlfe inost flattering 
iD^K)tftunity» I never hesitated kbodt dedlitiiiig 
it. 

^' I can ferther say with Tespcct to politics, cfoa- 
ccming which, I bfeKeVe> every EngUshman hits 
5oine opinion or other (aisd at pyescait, owing 10 
the jieculiar liature of the pfesim war, it \s at- 
most the only topic of geneiral conversation) ^hat. 
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excepi in company, I hardly' ever think of the 
subject, my reading, meditation> and writings 
being almost wholly engrossed by theology and 
philosophy ; and of fate, as for many years be- 
fore the riots in Birmingham, I have spent a 
very great proportion of my time, as my friends 
well knowy in my laboratory, 

*^If, then, my real crime has not heensedition^ 
or treason^ what has^it been ? For every effect 
must have some adequate cause, and therefore 
the odii^m that I have incurred, must have been 
owing to something in my declared sentiments- 
or conduct, that has exposed me to it. In my 
opinion, it cannot have been any tiling but my 
open hostility to the doctrines of the established 
church, and more especially to all civil establish- 
ments of religion whatever. This has brought 
upon me the implacable resentment of the great 
body of the clergy ; and tbey have found other 
methods of atpposing niie besides argument, and 
that use of the pre^^j which is equally open to 
us alii They have also found, an able ally and 
champion in Mr. Burke, who (without any pro- 
. vocation except that of answering Bis book on 
the French Revolution) has talden several oppop^ 
tunities of inveighing against me, in a place 
where he Hnows I cannot reply to him, and from 
which he also kiiows that his accusation witt 
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reach every corner of the country, and amse- 
qiiently thousands of persons who will never read 
'any writings of mine *. They have had ano* 
ther, and still more effectual vehicle of their 
abuse, in what are called the treasuryi newspa-^ 
perSf and other popular publications. 

*^ By these and otlier means>. the same partyr 
spirit which was the cause of the riots in Biri^ 
mingham, has been increasing evep^nce^. espe- 
cially in that neighbourhood. A remarkable 
instance of this may be seen in a " "Letter** ad^ 
dressed, but not sent to jne, from Mr, Foley, 
rector of Stourbridge, who acknowledges the 
satisfaction that, he and his brethren have rer 
ceived from one of the grossest and coarsest 
pieces of abuse of me that has yet appeared, 
which, as' a curious specimen of the kind* I ia* 
serted in the '^ Appendix of my App>eal,'* and in 

* ** Mr. Burke having said, in the House o^Commons, 
that " I was made a citizen of France^ on account, of my 
declared hostility to the constitution of this country :'* I^ 
in the public papers, denied the charge, and called upon 
him for the proofs of it. As he made no reply, I said, in 
the preface to my *• Fast Sermon," of the last year^ p. 9, 
that, '« it sufficiently appeared that he bad neither ability 
to maintain his charge, nor virtue to retract it." A year- 
more of silence on his part having now elapaed,. this is ber- 
come more evident than befoie." 
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which I am represented as no better than Gujr 
Fawkes^ or the devil himself. This very Christ- 
ian divine recommends to the members of the 
established church, to decline all eommerciat 
dealings wirii ihe Dissenter^^ as an eifectual me«- 
thod of exterminating the£n. This method has 
been actually adopted in many parts of England* 
Also great numbers of the best farmers and arti*^ 
zans in England^ have been dismissed because 
they would not go to the established chnrch* 
«« Defoe*s Sborlesi Way with the Dissenters ♦,'* 
wotild have taught th^ frietids of th^ church a 
mdre effectual method still. And yet this M n 
Foley, whom I never saw, and wlio could, not 
have bad any particular estuse of enfioity to Ib^ 
had, like Mr. Madan of Birmingham^ a charac- 
ter for liberality. What, then, have we to expect 
from others, when we find so much bigotry aarf 
rancour in such men as these ? 

^^ Many times^by the encouragementof peFsons 
Irom whom better things might have bttja ex^ 
pectedy I have b«en burned in effigy aibhg with. 
Mr. Pain6 ; ind numberless insiiltiiig and threat*- 
tfebing tettefs have been sent to me ftora all parts 

* A tract wtittim in a gravis i^attiesl ^ty\t, adVistti^ t6< 
tiabg ^tta all. 



of the kingdom*. It is hot possible for any 
man to have conducted himself more peaceably 
than I have done all the time that I have lived at 
Clapton^ yet it has not exempted me not only 
from the v^orst suspicions^, but very gross i^nsidts. 
A very friendly and innocent chib^ which I found 
in the place, has been conisida-ed as jeteebin^ 
chiefly on my account ; and at one titne there 
wats cause of apprefaensibh that I should have 
been brought into dang^ for lending one of 
Mr. Paine's books. Bwt with some difficulty 
the neighbourhood was satisfied that I was inno* 
cent; 

'^ As nothing had been paid to me on account 
t>f damages in theriot, when I published the fte* 
cond part of my *^ Appeal to the Pdblie/' 6n the 
subject^ it may be proper to say, that it was paid 
sobfie tin\e in the beginning of th^ year 1793^ 
With iiitercit only from the first of January of 
the same year, thoiigh the injury was received in 
July, 1791 ; when equity evrdenlly required^ thai 
jt ought to hAve been allowed from the time of 
the riot> especially ias> in all the cases, the allow- 
ance was far short of the loss. In my case it 
fell shorty as I have shewn, not less than two 

* ^ '' fh one drthesse I was threatein^ ifnth bdng hvfnuA 
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thousand pounds* And the losses sustained hjr 
the other sufFerers far exceeded mine; Publie 
jiistice also required that, if the forms of law, 
local enmity or any other cause, had prevented 
our receiving full indemnification^, it should have 
been made up to us from the puWic treasury ;. 
the great end of all civil government being pro- 
tection from violence, or an indemnification for 
Tt. Whatever we might ia equity claim, the 
country owei^ us, and, if it be just^ will some: 
time or other pay, and with interest^^ 

*^ T would farihev observe^ ^at since, in a va- 
riety of cases, money is allowed where the injury 
16 not of a pecuniary nature, merely because no 
other compensation can be given, the same 
should have been done with respect to me, on. 
accoant of the destruction of my manuscripts, 
thejnterruption of my pursuits^ the losa of & 
pleasing and'advantageous situation, &c. &c. and 
had the injury been sustained by a clergyman-^ 
be would, I doubt not, have chimed^ and been 
allowed, very large damages on this aecount» 
So far, howenter,. was there from being any idea 
of the kind in 77^ favour, that my counsel ad- 
vrsedme to make no mentbn of my noaauscript 
^ Lectures on the Constitution of England,'* & 
work about as large as that of Blackstone, (as 
may be seen by the syllabus of the garticulaf iec*^ 
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tures, sixty-three in all, pubHshed in the first 
edition of my -^^ Essays on a Course of Liberal 
Education^ for Civil and Active Life") because 
it would te taken for granted, that they were of a 
seditious xiature, and would therefore have been 
of disservice to me with the jury* Accordingly 
they were, in the account of ray losses, included 
in the article of so much paper. After these 
Josses, had there been oothingbut the justice of my 
^country to look to, I narust have sunk under the 
lurden, incapable of any farther exertions. It 
was the seasonable generosity'of my friends that 
-prevented this, and put it in my power, .though 
'with t'he^unavoidable loss of nearly twoy^ars, to 
resume tny former pursuits. 

^^ A farther proof of the excessive bigotry of this 
xountiy is, that, though the clergy of Birming- 
-ham resenting what 1 advanced in the first part 
of my •** Appeal/^ replied to it,, and pledged 
them selves 'to go through with the inquiry along 
-with me, till the whole truth should be inves]ti- 
gated, they have made no reply to the ^[ Sef*ond 
Part of ray Appeal," in which I brouglit specific 
•charges against themselves, and other persons 
by name, proving them to hav6 been the pro- 
moters and abettors of the riot ; and yet they 
have as much respect shewn to^them as ever, and 
the country at large pays no attention to* it. Had 
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the clergy been the injured persons, and Dissen- 
ters the rioters, unable to answer the charges 
brought against them, so great would have heeo 
the general indignation at tiieir conduct, that I 
am persuaded it would not have been possible 
for them to continue in^the coux&tiy. 

^^ I could, if i wercso disposed, give my readers 
many moi:e instances of the bigotry of the clergy 
of the church of England, with respect to me, 
which could not fail to :ejccite, in genprous 
Blinds, equal indignation and contempt; but I 
forbear. Had I, however, for/sseen what I jim 
now witness 49, 1 certainly should not have, made 
any attempt to -replace my librAry or app^r^tU3, 
and I soon repented . of having .4Q^e it, Bi^t 
this being done, I was willing to make sopae use 
of both before another interrupt'^on of my pur- 
suits; I began to philosophize, and make expe- 
riments, ^rather late in life^ being n^rly forty, for 
want of the necessary means of doing. any thing 
in this way ; and my pursuits have been much 
interrupted by removals, (never indeed chosen 
4)y myself, but rendered necessjary by circum- 
stances) and my time being now short,! hoped to 
liave bad no occasion for more than ope, and 
that a final raxiove. But the circ\}mst4oces 
above mentioned, have induced me^ though witji 
great and sincere .(Cegret, to und^rt^e ^otbcfj 



and to-a greats distance than any that I bav^ 
hitherto made. 

** I profess not to be unmoved by the aspect of 
things exhibited in this discourse. But notwith- 
•standing this, I should willingly have awaited 
my fate in my native country, whatever it had 
been, if I had not had sons in America, and if I 
did not think that a field of public usefulness, 
nvhich is «videi>tly closing upon me her^, might 
open to more advantage there. 

^^I own also, that I am not unal^eicted by such 
unexampled, punishments as those of Mr. Muir, 
and my friend, Mr. Palmer, for oSeixces, whict\, 
if, in the eye of reason, thi^y be a^y ^t all, are 
slight, and very insufficiently proved; a measure 
so subversive of that freedstm of speaking and 
acting, which has hitherto be^ the great pride 
of Britons. But the sentence of Mr. Winterbo- 
tham, for delivering from ihe. pulpit what I am 
persuaded he never did deliver, ^nd whicb^ siipi- 
lar evidence might have drawn upon myself, or 
any other Dissenting minister, who was an object 
•of general dislike, has something in it still more 
alarming. But I trust that constcious innocence 
would support me as it does him, under what- 
ever prejudiced and violent men might do to me, 
as 'Well as say of me« But I see no occasion to 
expose myself t6 danger, without any prospect of 
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^oing-good, or to continue any longer in a cOun- 
try in which I am so unjustly become the ob- 
ject of general dislike, and not retire to another, 
where Ihave reason to think I shall be better re- 
ceived. And I trust that the same good Provi- 
idcnce which has attended me hitherto, and made 
nie happy in my present situation, and all my 
former ones, will attend and bless me in what 
may still be bfcfore me. In all events, the will 

of God be done. 

« I cannot refrain from repeatmg again, that I 
leave my native country with real regret, never 
expecting to find any where else society so suited 
to my disposition and habits, such firiends as I 
have here (whose attachment has been more than 
a balance to all the abuse I have met with from 
others) and especially to «place one particular 
Christian friend, in whose absence I shall, for 
some time at least, find all the world a blank. 
Still less can I expect to resume my favourite 
pursuits, with any thing like the advantages I en- 
joy here. In leaving this country, I also abaii- 
don a source of maintenance, which I can but ill 
bear to lose. I can, however, tndy say, that I 
leave it without any resentment, or ill will. On 
the contrary, I sincerely wish my countrymen all 
happiness; and when the time' for reflection 
(which my absence may accelerate) shall come, 
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ttiey will, I am confident, do nie more justice. 
They will be convinced that every suspicion they 
have been led to entertain to my disadvantage, 
has been ill founded, and that 1 have even lome 
claim to their gratitude and esteem. In this 
case, I shall look with satisfaction to the time 
when, if my life be prolonged, I may visit my 
friends in this country j and perhaps I may, not- 
withstanding my removal for the present, find a 
grave (as I believe is naturally the wish of every 
man) in the land that gave me birth." 

On the 8th day of April, 1794, my father set 
sail from London, and arrived at New York on 
the 4th of June, where he staichabout a fortnight. 
Many persons went to meet him upon his land- 
ing, and while he staid at New York he received 
addresses from various societies, and great attertr 
tion from many of the most respectable persons 
in the place. From thence he proceeded to Phi- 
ladelphia, where he received an address from the 
American Philosophical Society. Independently 
of the above marks of respect, he was chosen by 
an unanimous vote of the trustees of the univer- 
sity of Philadelphia, Professor of Chemistry. He" 
was likewise invited to return and stay at New 
York, and open an Unitarian place of worship, 
which was to have been provided for him, and 
also to give lectvues on experimental philosophy, 

H 
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to one hundred subscribera, at ten dollars eadh« 
These invitations, indeed) he did not receive un« 
:til he had been settled some little tinbe at Nor- 
thumberland. These are sufficient proofs that 
the citizens of this country were not insensible to 
^his merit as a philosopher, and that they ealeemed 
him for the part he took in the politics of Eu- 
rope. That he was not invited immediately on 
his arrival to preach either at New Y6i4c or Phi- 
ladelphia, was not from any want of inspect for 
his character, but because Unitkriatiism was in a 
snanner unknown, and by tnany igtiorantly sup- 
posed to have some connexion with infidelity. 
The proper evidences -of Christianity, the cor- 
ruptions it has suffered, the monstrous additions 
that have been engrafted on its primitive sim- 
plicity, and the real state of the opinions of 
Christians in thefrst tiges of the church, were 
subjects that had hardly ever been discussed in 
this country. The controversies that hiul beea 
carried on in England^ had not awakened atten- 
tion here, and therefore though my father was 
&nown as having suffered in eensequence of his 
opposition to the established religion of his 
4i0untry., yet his particular opinions were little 
4in4erstood. As his religious tenets became 
more known, these prejudices wore away, and 
Independent of die proposal to open a place of 
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Unitarian worehifT at New York^ mentioned 
above, I shall have occasion to state the great 
reason he had to be satisfied with the testimo- 
nies of respect paid to him, by the most eminent 
persons in the eountr}', not merely in bis charac- 
ter as a philosopher, but as a preacher of the 
gospel. 

About the middle of July, 1794, my father 
left Philadelphia for Northuppberland, a town 
situated at the confluence of the north-ea^t and 
west branches of the Susquehanna, and about 
one hundred ^nd thirty miles north-west of PIu* 
ladelphia, I, and somje other English gentler- 
men, projected a settlement of three hundred 
thousand acres of land, about fifty miles disttnt 
from Northumberland. The subscription Was 
filled chiefly by persons in England* Nprthum- 
berland being at that time the n^fest town to 
the proposed settlement, my father wished ^o see 
•the place, and ascertain' what conveniences it 
would afford, should he incline either to fix there 
permanently, or only until the settlement should 
be sufficiently adranced for his accomiBod^tion ; 
he was induced likewise to retreat, at Uast for th^ 
summer months, into the country, fearing the 
effects of the hot weather in such a city as Phi- 
ladelphia, He had not, as has been enoneously 
reported, the least concern in the projected set- 

a « 
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tlement* lie was not consulted in the formatioa 
of fhc plan of it, nor had he come to any deter- 
minatioti to join it^ had it been carried into 
effect. 

The scheme of settlement was not confined to 
any particular class or character of men^ religious 
or political. It was set on foot to be, as it were, 
a rallying point for the English, who were at that 
time eujigrating to America in great numbers, 
and who it was thought, would be more happy 
in society of the kind they had been accustomed 
to, than they would foe, dispersed, as they now 
are, through the whole of the United States. It 
was farther thought, that by the union of indus- 
try and capital, the wilderness would soon be- 
come cultivated, and equal to any other part of 
the country in every thing necessary to the en- 
Joymeht of life. To promote this as much sib 
possible, the original projectors of that scheme, 
jresefved only a few shares for themselves, for 
which they paid the same as those who had no 
trouble or expense either in forming the plan, or 
carrying it into execution. This they did, with 
a view to take away all source of jealousy, and to 
increase the facility of settlement, by increasing 
the proportion of settlers to the quantity of land 
to be settled. Fortunately for the original pro- 
poserd, the schenle was abandoned. It might 
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and would have answered in a pecuniary point 
of view, as the land now sells at double smd tre-* 
ble the price then asked for it, without the ad- 
vantages which that settlement would have given 
rise to ; but the generality of EngUsbmen coma 
to this country with such erroneous ideas, and, 
unless previously accustan^ed to a life of labour^ 
are so ill qualified to commence culiivation in a 
wilderness, that the projectors would most pro* 
bably have been subject to still more unfounded 
abuse than they have l^een^ foe their well-meant 
endeavours to promote the interests of their 
countrymen* 

The scheme of settlement thus failing, for rea- 
sons which it is not necessary now to state, my 
father, struck with the beauty of the situation of 
Northumberland, which is universally allowed to 
be equal, if not superior, to any in the state ; be- 
lieving that, from the nature of its situation, it 
was likely to become a great thoroughfare, and 
having reason to consider if a6 healthy as it was 
pleasant, the intermittents to which it haslat-* 
terly been subject, being then, unknown, deter- 
mined to settle there. Before he came to thi& 
resolution, however, he had the offer of the pro- 
fessorship of chemistry in the university of Pen- 
sylvania, before mentioned, which would proba* 
bly have yielUed him three thousand dollars per 
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toninn, there beipg generally about two hundred 
students in medicine, of whom about one hun- 
dred and fifty attend the chemical lectures ; sls 
likewise the offer of a situation as Unitarian 
preacher, and lecturer in natural philosophy, as 
I have likewise mentioned before. At that time 
he had no inducement to seltk it Northumber- 
land, contrary to his inclination, as his books 
and apparatus were still at Philadelphia, his sons 
had not fixed upon any place of settlement for 
themselves, and neither he nor they had pur- 
chased a single foot of land in the town or the 
neighbourhood of it. 

The following reasons among others induced 
him to prefer a country to a city life. He 
thought that if he undertook the duties of a pro- 
fessor, he should not be so inwch at liberty to 
follow his favourite pursuits as he could wish, 
and that the expense of living at Philadelphia or 
New York, vvould counterbalance the advantages 
resulting from his salary 5 and indeed at that 
time he h^d ho occasion to attend to any pecu- 
niary considerations, as he believed his income, 
calcuWting u|)on his property in the French 
funds, (which, however, from circumstances not 
necessary to be stated in this place, never pro- 
duced him any thing) to be more than equal to 
his wants^ but what had greater weight with 



him thali any thing else was, that my mother^- 
who had been harassed in her mind ever since 
the ripts at Birmingham, thought that by living ^ 
in the country, at a distance from the cities, she 
should be more likely to obtain that quiet of' 
which she stood so much in need. 

Soon after his settlement at Northumberland,^ 
many persons, with a view that his qualifications 
as an instructor of youth) should not be wholly 
lost to the country^ concurred in apian for the 
establishment of a college at Northumberland. 
To this scheme several subscribed from this mo- 
tive alone. Many of the principal landholders, 
partly from the above, and panly from motiveg^ 
of interest, contributed Iki^ely both in money 
and land, and there was a fair prospect, from the' 
liberal principles upon which it was founded, 
that it would have been of very great advantage 
to the country. My father was requested to 
draw up a plan of the course of study he would 
recommend, as well as the rules for the internal 
management of the institution, and he was ap- 
pointed president. He, however, declined re- 
ceiving any eisohiment, and proposed giving.* 
such lectures as he was best qualified for, gratis^ 
in the same maiiner as be had done at Hacknev, 
aixd be meant to have given to the institiuion the 
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w<e of his library and apparatus, until the ata- 
dents could have been furnished with them by 
means of the funds of the college. In conse- 
quence of the failure of some of the prirK:ipaI 
contributors, the scheme fell through at that 
time^and little more was done during my father's 
life-time, than to raise the shell of a convenient 
building. 

I shall in this place state, though I shall anti- 
cipate in so doing, that in the year 1S03, a va* 
cancy occurred in the University of Pennsylvania, 
by the death of Dr. Euen, principal of that in- 
stitution. It was intimated to my father by many 
of the trustees, that in case he woidd accept of 
the appointment, there was little doubt of his 
obtaining it : Mr. M^Kean, the present governor 
of the state of Pennsylvania, being among others 
particul^trly anxious that he should accept of it. 

In addition to the reasons that had induced 
him to decline the offer of the professorship of 
chemistry, were to be added the weak state of his 
health, which would have made the idea of his 
having any serious engagement to fulfil, very 
irksome to him ; he accordingly declined it. 

He had frequent intimations of other propo* 
sals, of a similar nature, that would have been 
made to him, had it not become generally known 
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that he could not accede to them from their be* 
ing inconsistent with the plan of life he bad laid 
down for hijnself, 

I have been thus particular in the account of 
his reasons for settling at North umberland> and 
of the different inducements offered to him to fix 
elsewhere^ to do away the erroneous reports 
respecting the former, and likewise to counter- 
act the idea that has been so industriously pircu* 
lated in England, that his abilities were under- 
valued, that the bigotry and prejudice he had to 
encounter in this country, were greater than were 
opposed to him in England ; that his life was 
in consequence rendered uncomfortable, and that 
if he could, he would have been glad to have re- 
turned to his native country, but was restrained 
by a sense of shame. Some colour was given to 
these reports by many of his countrymen who, 
from motives best known to themselves, perhaps 
thinking thereby to excuse the inconsistency of 
their own conduct, corroborated the accounts, 
though many of them had never seen my father. 
in this country, and had no authority whatever 
for assertions which were entirely calumnies. 
Some currency was also given to the statement, 
by the false and injurious accouute published by 
the Duke de Liancourt, whose book, if I may 
judge of it by that part which treats of Penn- 

H 5 
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of returning to live in England. He frequently 
talked indeed of returning to visit his friends; 
but when peace took place^ and he could have 
gone with safety^ so comfortably was he settled 
in this country^ and such was his opinion of the 
state of things in England, that he abandoned 
even the idea of a temporary journey thither, 
altogether. 

But supposing the above obstacles had- not 
existed to his return to his native country, he had 
no reason to be, nor was he dissatisfied with his 
reception here. Independently of the attentions 
paid to him upon his first arrival in this country, 
he continued to receive marks of respect from 
bodies of men, and from individuals of various 
opinions in religion ^nd politics, to whom he 
had been all his life before an utter stranger*. 
Little reason therefore have his countrymen to 
represent his reception in America as unequal 
to his merits, or to calumniate the general cha* 
racterof.the people here. His discoveries did 
not add to the credit of America, as they had 
done to that of England, yet he was not obliged 
to withdraw his name from its Philosophical 
Society, disgusted with its illiberal treatment of 
himself and his friends. The Americans, com- 
paratively speaking, had . little opportunity of 
judging of his zeal for the real interests gf reli-. 
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gion, yet he was suffered to live in peace ; and 
this country has not been disgraced by the de- 
struction of a library and apparatus^ uniformly 
dedicated to the promotion . of science, and the 
good of mankiAd. It will be said that there were 
not such interests to oppose in Americ;^, as in 
England. It is true, and it proves that the 
Americans have done well not to create such in* 
terests, and that the placing all the religious sect» 
upon the same footing with respect tp the go- 
vernment of thecountry, has effectually secured 
the peace of the community^ at the same time 
that it has essentially, promoted the interests of 
truth and virtue. ' ;. . 

Being now settled at Northumberland, with, 
his mind ai peace^ and at ease in his circum- 
ytanceSj he seriously applied himself to those 
studies which he had long be^n compelled toi. 
desist frofn> and which he had. but imperfectly 
attended to while tie resided at Hackney. It is. 
true that he spent his time th&re very agreeably^, 
in a society of highly valued friends; but he did 
little compared to what he effected while he wa$. 
at Birmingham^ or what he has done during his 
residence here, oying to his time being very 
much broken in upon at Hackney, by company. 
To prove how much he did in this country, it is, 
only necessary to refer lo the list of the publica*^ 
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tioris which he presented to the world in various^ 
branches of science, rn theology and general li^ 
terature. Here, as- in England^ though more at 
leisure than formerly, he conlftnned to apporti<Hi^ 
his time to the rarioas occupatKMis in whicl^e 
was engaged,, and strictly adhered to a r^uiar 
plan of aftemsete study and reiaxation, from which - 
Ke never materially deviated. 

It was* while my father was at the academy^ 
that he commenced a pmcti<»& which he conti- 
nued until within three onftwrdays of his deaths 
of keepitrg a diary> in which he put down the 
occurrences of tbed^y^' what he was emplo)^ 
about, where he had been, and particwiarly aa 
exact accoimt or what he h^d bieen reading,, 
mentioning the names of the authors> and the- 
mimb^ of pages he read, whioh was generally^ a 
Med nHB^r, ^reviou^ly determhxed npon in h{a^ 
oivn mind.. Hel^cewise noted ibwn any hints 
suggested by what he iPead tn. the ooufse of tbb 
day. ^ It was his^mstom at the beginning of eachv 
year, to arrange the plan df study that he meant -. 
tb pursue that year, and to revie# the ^neral si- 
ttrationof his affairs, and at the end of the year> 
he took an account of the prc^;ress he had made, . 
how far he had executed the pjan he had laid 
dbwn, and whether his situation exceeded or fell ; 
short of the expectations he had formed. , 
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This practice was a soiiree of great satisfaction 
to him through life. It was at first adopted as a. 
mode, of regulating his studiesj and a&^rwards 
continued from the pleasure, it gave him. The 
greater part of his diartos were destroyed at the 
riots ti Birmingham^ but there are still extant 
those for the years i'754, 1755^ and several of 
^the subsequent years* 

A« it win serve to shew the regularity witb 
whiA he pursued his studies, and may possibly^ 
be instructive as weH as amusing to the reader, t 
shall give a specimen of the manner in which he 
spent a year while he was at the academy^at Da- 
rentry, and for that purpose shall select his diary 
for the year 1755, when he was in his twenty-^ 
second year. The diary contairrs a particular 
account of what he read and wrote each day, and 
at difierent periods of the year he sums up in^ 
the following manner, the progress be had made 
in improvement^ whTcli I ^ive as entered at the 

cfSid of the diary, 

* 

BUSINESS DONE IN JANUARY^ FEBRUARY, AND 

MARCH. 

Practical. 
Howe's Blessedness of the Righteous ; Ben- 
xjet's Pastoral Care ; Norri$'s Letters and some 
Sermons, 
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Taylor on Atonement; Hampton's Answer; 
Sherlock's Discourses^ vol. 1 ; Christianity not 
founded in Argument; Doddridge's Answer; 
Warburton's Divine Legation ; Benson on the 
First Planting of Christianity; King's Constitu- 
tion of the Primitive Church. 

Classics. 

Josephus, vol. 1, from page 390, to 770; 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, to page 139 ; Tacitus's 
History, Life of Agricola, and Manners of the 
Germans. 

Scriptures. 
• John the Evangelist ; the Acts of the Apos- 
tles; the Epistles to the Romans, Galatians^ 
Ephesians ; J st and 2d Corinthians, in Greek ;. 
Isaiah to the 8th chapter in Hebrew. 

Mathematics, 

Maclaurin's Algebra to part 2d. 

Entertaining. 

Irene; Prince Arthur; Ecclesiastical Charac-^, 
ters; Dryden's Fables; Peruvian Tales; Voyage 
round the World; Oriental Tales; MasseyV 
Travels ; Life of Hai Ebn Yokdam ; History of 
Abdallah. 

Composition, ' 

A Sermon on the Wisdom of God ; an Ora- 
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tion on the Means of Virtue; 1st vol. of the 
Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

BUSINESS DONE FROM APRIL 1, TO JUNE 23» 

Practical, 
Watts's Catechism, and Discourses on Cate^ 
chizing; Fenelon's Spiritual Works^ vol. 1, and 
half of vol. 2 ; Saurin's Sermons (a few) ; Tho- 
mas -a-Kem pis, book 1 to chap. 21 ; Cotton 
Mather's Life ; Jennuigs on Preaching Chris- 
tianity. 

Controversial, 

Towgood, Gill, and Breckell, on Baptism ; 
Le Clerc on Inspiratiort ; Whiston's Historical 
Preface 5 Emlyn^s Narrative and Humble En- 
quiry ; Apostolical Constitutions ; Newton on 
the Prophecies; Winder's History of Know- 
ledge; Hoadly on ihe Sacrament ; Lowman on 
the Revelation; Moral Philosopher; Hume's 

« 

Political Discourses ; Middleton's Fathers of the 
Four First Centuries; Middleton and Waterland's 
Controversy ; — * — on the Demoniacs > Good- 
rich's Display of Human Nature. 

Classics. 
Cicero's IstlPhillippic. 

Historical, 
Universal History, vol. 15 and 16^ and to pag<^ 
488 of the 17 th. 
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Composition. 
Second vol. of the Institutes of Natural artcf 
Revealed Religion j wrote an Article on Ed- 
wards's translation of the Psalms for the Re- 
view. 

FROM JUNE 23, TO SEPTEMEm I. 

Practical Writers* 
Thomas-a-Kempis, from chap. 21, of book 
Ist; Hartley on Man, vol. 2> May's Prayers^ 
Holland's Sermons. 

Scriptures. 
From the 1st Epistle of Timothy, to the Rcvc- 
lationsy and the Gospels of Matthew, Mark>.aDd 
Luke, in the Greek Testament 5 the books of 
Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus, i2i the Hebrew 
Bible. , 

Classics. 
Ovid, from book 9 ; Demosthenes I, Phil- 
ippic and 3 Olynthiacs; Herodotus, book 1; 
Homer's Iliad, book 1, d, 8 ; Sallust. 

History. 

Universal History, from vol. 17, page 488, to 
the end of vol IS 5 Neal's History of the Puri- 
tans, 4 vols. 

Philosophy. 
, The Anatomical Articles in the UniversatDic* 
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tionaiy, several principal Algebraic ones, and all 
the letter A, 

Composition, 
Twelve Sermons. 

BUSINESS DONE IN SEPTEMBER. 

Practical. 
Holland's Sermons, vol. 2; Doddridge's^ Fa- 
mily Expositor^ vol. 1. 

Scriptw^s. 
John the Evangelist, in Greek; Numbers,, 
and to the l6th chapter in Deuteronomy, in 
Hebrew. 

Classics. 
Homer's tliad, 12 books. 

MathematicaL 
Euclidilib. I, 2, 3. 

Hisiofyn 
Universal History, vol. !<?• 

Miscellaneous* 
Mason's Student ; one of Shakespeare's Piays. 

. Composition. 
Four Sermons. 

BUSINESS 0ON& IN" OCTOBEB. 

PracticaU 
Doddridge's Expositor^ vol. 2; Common 
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Prayer Book; Fordyce's Sermons on Public In- 
stitutions. 

Seriphires, 
Deuteronomy, from chap. 16, to the end; 
Ecclesiastes and Solomon's Song, in Hebrew and 
Greek. 

Classics. 
Homer'fr Iliad, book P, to the end. 

MathematicaL 
Euclid, lib. 4, 5, 6. 

Hisforicah 
Universal History, vol. 20* 

MiscellaTiecus^ 
Five Shakespeare's Plays, 

Composition, 
Three Sermons* 



BUSINESS DONE FN KOVEMBER« 

Practical^ 
Abemethy's Practical Sermons. 

Scriptures. 
Job, in Hebrew, and the Septuagint. 

Philosophy^ Maiheniatics^ and Chemistry^ 
Euclid, lib. 11, and 12 slightly; BoerhaveV 
Theory ot^ Chemistry, a good part of vol. t^ 
Rowaing's Philosophy, half of vol. K 
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^Classics ^ 
Trancis's Horace; Odes, 4 books. 

History, 
Universal History, part of vol. 3; Jewish An- 
tiquities ; History of the Council of Trent, to 
page 133; Anson*s Voyage, by Walter. 

Plays. 
Four of Shakespeare's Pla^s. 

CompositioTu 
Two Sermons, 

BUSINESS DONE XN DECEMBER. 

PraciicaL 
Abernethy's Posthumous Sermons, vol. 2; 
Clarke's Sermons, voL 1 ; Patrick on Eccle^ 
siastes. 

Scriptures. 
Psalms, in the Hebrew, and Septuagint, • , 

Philosophy,'^ 
Rowning's Philosophy, part 2 and 3. 

Classics, 
Francis's Horace, vdl. 2 and 3. 

Miscellaneous and Entertaining* 
Malcolm on Music, hdf ; four Shakespeare's 
Plays ; half of the 1 st vol. of the Rambler ; Pope^^s 
Ethic I^pistles, a few. 
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Historym 
Paul's Council of Trent, to page 476 ; Life of 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

CompQsition. 
Four Sermons. 

It will be seen by this extract from his diary, 
that bis studies were very varied, which, as be 
was always persuaded^ enabled him. to do so 
much. Tliis he constantly attended to through 
life; his chemical and philosophical pursuits 
serving as a kind of relaxation from his theolo- 
jgical studies. His miscellaneous reading, which 
was at all times very extensive, comprizing even 
novels and plays, still served to increase the va- 
riety. For many years of his life, he never 
spent less than two or three hours a day in games 
of amusement, as cards and backgammon, but 
particularly chess — at which he and my mother 
played regularly tb{ee games after dinner, and as 
many afler supper. As his children grew up, 
chess was laid aside for whist, or some round 
game at cards, which he enjoyed as much as any 
of the company. It is hardly necessary to state, 
that he never played for money, even for the 
XHOst trifling sum. 

To all these modes of relieving the mind^ he 
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added bodily exercise. Independent of his la- 
l)oratory furnishing him with a good deal, as he 
never employed an operator, and never allowed 
any one even to light a fire, he generally lived 
in situations which required his walking a good 
deal^ as at Calne,. Birmingham^ and Hackney. 
Of that exercise he was very fond. He walked 
well, and hU regular pace was four iinles an hour. 
In sitiiations where the necessity of walking 
was not imposed upon him, he worked in his 
garden^ as at Calne, when he had not occa^- 
«ion to go to Bowood; at Northumberland i# 
America, he was particularly attached to {h\» 
lexereise. 

But what principally enabled him to do so 
much was regularity, for it does not appear that 
at any period of his life, he spent more than 
six or eight hours perxlay in business that re- 
quired much mental exertion. I find in tlie 
same diary, which I have quoted from abovc^, 
that he laid down the following daily arrange- 
ment of time for a minister's studies : — studying 
the Scriptures 1 hour. Practical writers 1-2 an 
hour. Compositioo 1 hour — in dl 5 hours* 
He adds below, '* AH which may be conve- 
niently dispatched before dinner, which leaves 
the afternoon for visiting and company, and the 
evening for exceeding in any article if there 
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be occasion. Six hours not to« much^ nor 
seven," 

It appears by his diary, that he followed this 
plan at that period of his life. He generally 
walked out in the afternoon, or spent it in com- 
pany. At that time there was a society or club 
that assembled twice a week, at which the mem- 
bers debated questions, or took it in turn to deli- 
ver orations, or read essays of their own compo- 
sition. When not attending these meetings, he 
most generally appears to have spent the evening 
in company with some of the students in their 
trhambers. 

It was by the regularity and variety of his stu- 
dies, more than by intenseness of application, 
that he performed so much more than even stu- 
dious men generally do. At the time he was 
engaged about the most important works, and 
when he was not busily employed in making ex- 
periments, he always had leisure for company, of 
which he was fond. He never appeared hur- 
ried or behind hand. He, hov/ever, never car- 
ried his complaisance so far as to neglect tjie 
daily task he had imposed upon himself ^ but as 
he was uniformly an early riser, and dispatched 
his more serious pursuits in the morning, it 
rarely happened but that he could accomplish 
the labours assigned for the day, without having 
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occasbn to withdraw from visitors at home^ or 
society abroad^ Or giving reason to suppose thai 
the company of others was a restraint upon his 
pursuits* 

This habit, of regularity, extended itself to 
every thing that he read> and every thing he did^ 
that was susceptible of iu He never read a book 
without determining in his own mind when he 
would finish it« Had he a work to transcribe^ 
he would fix a time for its completion. This 
habit increased upon him as he grew in years:^ 
and his diary was kept upon the plan I have 
before described, till within a few days of his 
death. 

To the regularity and variety of hid studies, 
must be added a considerable degree of mecha- 
nical contrivance, which greatly facilitated the 
execution of many of his compositions. It was, 
however, most apparent in his laboratory, and 
displayed in the simplicity and neatness of his 
apparatus, which was the groiit cause of the ac- 
curacy of his experiments, and of the fair cha- 
racter which he acquired as an experimental 
cheiiiist. This was the rcsiiit in the first in- 
stance of a necessary attention to economy in all 
his pursuits, and was afterwards continued from 
.choicCi when the necessity no longer existed. I 
return from this digression, which 1 thought ne- 
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cessary ib giv« the reader a general ' view of my 
father's occupations^ and his manner of spending 
fcis time^ to the eirfzumstances attending the rer 
anaining years of his life. . : 

At his first settling at Northumberland^ there 
'Miras no house to be procured that would furnish 
him with the conveniencies of a library and la«- 
Loratoi-y,in addition to the room necesaary for a 
family w Hence in the beginning of the year 
1795, being then fixed i^i his determination to 
uiove no more, he resolved upon building ^ 
house convenient for his pursuits. During tlie 
time the house was building, he had no conve* 
nience for making experiments more than ^ 
common room aiTorded^ and he was thereby pre- 
vented from doing muck in this way. Still, he 
ascertained several facts of importance in the year 
1763, on tiie analysis of atmospheric air, and 
also some in continuation of those on tlie^ener 
ration of air from w^ter- 

He had, howjBver, leisure and opport;unrty for bis 
other studies, and m 1^9^^ he published obser- 
vations on the increase of infidelity, and he con- 
tinued his *^ Church History, from the Fail of 
the Western Empire to the Reforaaation," 

In the spring of J 7S>^\ he spent three months at 
Philadelphia., an4 ddivered there a set. of dis- 
courses on the evidences of revelation, which he 
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composed with a viev^r to counteritct the effect 
pror)uced by the writings of unbelievers, which^^ 
as might he expected^ was very great in a coun^ 
try where rational opinions in religion were but 
little known, and where the evidences of revela- 
tion had been but little attended to. It was a 
source of great satisfaction to him, an4 what he 
had little previous reason to expect, that his lec- 
tures were attended by very crowded audiences^ 
including most of the members of the Congresif 
of the United States, at that time assembled at 
Philadelphia, and of the executive officers of the 
government. These discourses which, in a. re- 
gular and connected series, placed ChristianitjT- 
and the evidences of its truth, in a more clear 
and satisfactory point of view than it had been 
usually considered in this country, attracted 
much attention, and created an interest in the 
subject which there is reason to believe has pro- 
duced lasting effects • My father received assur- 
ances from many of the most respectable persons 
. in the country, that ihey viewed th^ subject in a 
totally differeift light from what they had before 
done, and th'at could they attend places of wor- 
ship, where such rational doctrines were incul- 
cated, they should do it with satisfaction. 

As my father had, through life, considered thf 
office of a Christian minister as the most useftil 

I 2 
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and honourable of any, and had always derired 
the greatest satisfaction from fulfilling its duties, 
particularly from catechizing young persons ; the 
greatest source of uneasiness therefore to him at 
Northumberland was, that there was no si'fBcient 
opportunity of being useful in that way. Though 
he was uniformly treated with kindness and res- 
pect by the people of the place, yet their senti- 
ments in religion were so different from his own, 
and the nature and tendency of his opinions were 
so little understood, that the establishment of a 
place of Unitarian worship, perfectly free from 
any Calvinistic or Arian tenet, was next to im« 
possible. All, therefore, that he could do in 
that way was, for the two or three first years, to 
read a service either at his own or at my bouse, 
at which a few (perhaps a dozen) English per- 
sons were usually present, and in time, as their 
numbers increased, he tnade use of a school- 
room near his house, where from twenty to thirty 
regularly attended, and among them some of the 
inhabitants of the place, who by degrees b^gan to 
divest themselves of their prejudices with respect 
to his opinions. However small the number of 
persons attending, he administered the Lord's 
supper, a rite upon which he always laid parti- 
cular stress. 
In the autumti of 1795^ be bad the misfortune 
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to lose hiB youngest son^ of whom, being much 
younger than any of his other children, and hav- 
ing entertained the hopes of his succeeding him 
in his Theological and Philosophical pursuits, he 
was remarkably fond. He felt this misfortune 
the more severely, as it was the first of the kind 
he had experienced, and particularly as it had a 
visible effect upon my mother's health and spi- 
rits. He was, however, so constantly in the ha- 
bit of viewing the hand of God in all things, and 
of considering every occurrence as leading to 
good, that his mind soon recovered its accus- 
tomed serenity, and his journey to.Philadelphia^ 
(mentioned above) and the success which at- 
tended bis first exertions in the cause of, what he 
deemed pure and genuine Christianity, led him to 
look forward with cheerfulness to the future, and 
gave him an energy in his pursuits, which was 
never exceeded in any part of his life. It was the 
same habit of viewing God as the author of all 
events, and producing good out of seeming evil, 
that enabled him to support himself so well un- ' 
der the greatest affliction that could possibly 
have befallen him, viz. the loss of his wife, my 
mother ; who, through life, had been truly a help 
meet for him ; supporting him under all his trials 
.and sufferings, with a constancy and persever- 
ance truly praise worthy, and who as he himself^ 
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in noting' th^ levent in his diary, justly ob- 
serves, ** was of a noble and generous mind, and 
cared much for others, and little f6r herself, 
through life.*' 

tn the period between the above very afflicting 
events, though his conveniences for experiment- 
ing were hot increased, owing to his house, and 
particuJarly his laboratory not being finished, he 
wrote a small treatise in defence of the doctrine 
of Phlogiston, addressed to the philosophers in 
France. He likewise composed a second set of 
discourses of ai similar kind to those delivered in 
Philadelphia the preceding vvmter* He preaehed 
and printed a sermon in defence of Uhitananism^ 
and printed the firi^t ^et 6f discourses ; he codfi- 
pleted hia ** Church History ;'* he made addi-« 
tjonal observations on the increase of infidelity, 
chiefly in ansVver to Mr. Volney ; and drew up aii 
"Outline of all the Evidences in favour of 'Re- 
vclation/' 

In the spring of 1797^ he again spent two 6t 
three months in Philadelphia, and delivered a 
second set of discourses, but partly from the no- 
velty of the thing being done away, partly from 
the prejudices that began to be excited against 
him on account of his supposed political opi^ 
nions, (for high-toned politics l^egan then to 
prevail in*the fashionable circles) aiid partly o\v- 



ing to the discourses not being so well ad^pted^ 
for a public audience^ though necessary to set th^ 
comparative excellence of Christianity in its true 
light, they were but thinly attended in conipari«^ 
son to his former set. This induced him to 
give up the idea of preaching any m6re regular 
sets of discourses. He however printed them^ 
as likewise a sermonhe preached in favour of the 
emigrants. He also composed at this time E 
third and enlarged edition of his " 01>servations 
on the Increase of Infidelity," a controversy with- 
Mr. Volney; "A Tract on the Knowledge of » 
Future State among theHebreiws f" whtcb> wit)i 
•the works he composed the year before, he 
printed as he found means and opportunity. He 
revised his <* ChupchHistory/'^ began his ♦^Nqtds 
on the Scriptures,'* And his *^ Comparison of 
the Institutions of Moses ^h those of the Hiii*^ 
rfoos." 

"Towards the end of 1797, and not before his- 
fibrary and • laboratory we^efinifihcfd. None but 
-men devoted to literature can imagine the plea- 
sure he derived from being abib to renew his eit- 
periQients with evefy possible convenience, aind 
from having his books once more arranged. His 
house was situated in a garden, commanding a 
prospect equal, if not superior, to any^on the 
river Susquehanna, so justly celebrated for th& 
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picturesque views its bankt afford. It was asm* 

9 

gularly fortunate circumstaiice that be found at 
l^orthumberland several excellent workmen in 
metals^ who could repair his instruments, maice 
all the new articles he wanted in the course of his 
experimenting, as well as^ he used to say, if not 
in some respects better, than he could have got 
them done in Birmingham ; and in the society 
of Mr. Frederick Ant'ts, the brother of Mr. Antis 
in England, and uncle of Mr. Latrobe the engi- 
neer, he derived great satisfaction. Mr. Antift 
was a man-of mild and amiable manners ; he 
possessed a very good knowledge of mechanics^ 
'the result of his own observation and reflection^ 
and a fund of knowledge of many things, which 
my father frequently found useful to resort to* 
The situation of Northumberland became abun* 
•dautly more convenient than it was when he first 
r came to the place. From there being no regu* 
lar public post, there was now establbhed a post 
twice a week to Philadelphia, and answers could 
be received to letters within a week, and the com* 
munication so much increased between the two 
places, that the price of the carriage of goods 
was reduced from eleven shillings and threepence^ 
to six shillings per cwt. the distance being one 
hundred and thirty-two miles. 
Thus conveniently situated^ he resumed the 
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same kind of life he led at Birmingham, experi-* 
menting the greater part of the day, the result of 
which he published in the " Medical Reposi- 
tory" of New Yprk. Having completed his 
*^ Church History/' he finished his " Compari- 
son of the Institutions of Moses with those of the 
Hindoos/' He likewise proceeded as far as Le- 
viticus, in the design he had formed of writing 
*' Notes on all the Book^ of Scripture ;*' and 
made some remarks on the origin of all religions 
by Dupui^ 3 but the greater part of the time that 
he spent in theology, this year, was employed in 
recomposing the *' Notes on the New Testa- 
ment," which were destroyed at the riots. 

la the course of the year 1^99, he finished hi^ 
•* Notes on all the Books of Scripture /' he pub- 
lished his *^ Comparison of the Institutions of 
Moses with those of the Hindoos;" he likewise 
printed his *^ Defence of the Doctrine of Phlo- 
giston,** above mentioned; and the greater part 
of each day in the summer^ was employed in 
making the additional experiments he had pro- 
jected. 

It was in the year 17Wj during Mr. Adams's 
administration^ that my father had occasion to 
write any thing on the subject^of politics in this 
country. It is vyeD known to all his friends, that 
politics were always a subject of secondary im- 

- 1 5 
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portance with him. He, however, took part oc- 
casionally in the conversations on that subject, 
which every person has a right to do, and which, 
about the time my father left England, no person 
could avoid doing, as the subject engrossed so 
large a part of the conversation in almost every 
company. He always argued on the side of li- 
berty. He was, however, in favour only of those 
changes ^that could Be brought about by fair ar- 

• 

gument, and his speculations on the subject of 
British politics, did not go further than a reform 
in parliament, and no way tended, in his opi- 
nion, to affect the form of government, or the 
constitution of the kingdom, as vested in 'King, 
Lords, and Commons. He used freqiienity to 
say, and it was said to him, that .though he was 
an Unitarian in Religion, he was in that country 
9l Trinitarian in politics. 

* When he came to America, he found reason 
to change his opinions, and he became a decided 
friend to the general principles and practice ef a 
completely representative government, founded 
upon universal suffr^e, and excluding hereditary 
privileges, as it exists in this country. This 
change was naturally produced by observing tKe 
ease and happiness with which the people lived, 
and the unexampled prosperity of the country, 
of wliich no European, unless he has resided in 



It sQum tirrtf, and ha« observed the iaterior part 
Qf U9c9n.be a conapetent judge. But with resr 
peet ^0 England, he still remained anxious foi: itis 
peaoe.^od prosperity, and though he had l^een sq^ 
bardly U3ed, and though be considered tji® ad-* 
BiiiiistratioD of the .country, if not i«stigatingj afe^ 
Ifiasi cotimvl^g (it therii>t5^QP reisehttnept existe^i- 
isr bis brea»tagaingt the nation, . I^ bis fe^ ling^ 
lie was still an Enj^lishinan, Though be migh^ 
apeculativdy consider that the mass of evil antdf-' 
Biiaery had arisen to suc4i a height in gngland, 
and i» other European coiintri^, that ther? war 
DO looger any hope of a peaceable and' ffadaoi^ 
peform^yeti considering at the same time thaMbrt* 
great body of tbp people, like the Negroes in th^ 
West Ijadies, were unprepared for the enjoynaenls 
of liberty in its full exteot, ai^id contemplaiting; 
the evils necessarily attendant upon a violent^ 
Qhange, he dreaded a revoltttioHr 

With respect to AnDerica^ he had mveriateFf 
lered ^ublicly.in' pol(tics,.and never wrote aa ar-^ 
tide that could be considered in that light in atiyf 
respect, QKcept one published in a newspaper^ 
called the *< Aurora,^' signed *^ A Quaker in Po^ 
litics,*' published on the 26th and J27tb of Fe:> 
brviary, 179^9 and entitled '^ Maxi|n«of Politic^Jfl- 
Acitbfia^ic/'. md $0 Ijittle did. he i^iierestbiiViir 
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self in the politics of this country^ that he seldom 
if ever perused the debates in Congress, nor Vras 
he much acquainted with any of the leading po- 
litical characters except three or four, and with 
these he never corresponded but with Mr. Adams, 
prior to bis being chosen president^ and Mr. Jef* 
ferson. He never was naturalized, nor did he 
take part directly or indirectly in any election,. 
He persevered in the same sentiments even whea 
he was under reasonable apprehensions that he 
f hould be banished as an alien : and thoi^ he 
advised his sons to be naturalized, saying it was 
what was daily done by persons who could not be 
suspected of wishing any ill to their native coun- 
try, yet he would not ; but said, that as he had 
been born, and. had lived an Engli^man, be 
would die <me let what might be theconse- 
quence. 

About the year 1799, the friends of liberty in 
America, were greatly alarmed by the advance- 
ment of principles disgraceful to America^ and 
by a practice less liberal in many respects thab 
under the monarchial form of the British govern* 
nent. Nothing else was the subject of conver- 
sation^ and my fether^ who though never active 
in politics, at the same time never concealed his 
SNitimentSj uttered them freiely in conversation, 
mAihey were of course opposed to the proceed- 
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ings of the admtntstration at the time. Addsd 
to this^ Mr. Thomas Cooper, formerly of Man- 
chester, and who at that time had undertaken for 
a short period] at the request of the printer, to 
edit a newspaper, then printed at Northamber<» 
land, had published some very severe stricturei^ 
on the conduct of the administration, which were 
soon after published in a pamphlet, under the 
title of «* Political Essays/' 
. By many, my father might be ignorantly sup- 
posedas the prompter on the occasion, as Mr. 
Cooper lived at that time with my father, and by 
those who knew better, it was made the ostensi- 
ble ground of objection to my father, to conceal 
the real one. In truth, he saw none of the es- 
says, until they were prinjLed, nor was he consulted 
by Mr. Cooper- upon any part of them. The 
consequence was, that all the bigotry and party 
2eal of that violent period, was employed to in- 
jure hhn, and misrepresent his words and actions* 
He was represented as intriguing for oiEces for 
himself and his friend, and as an enemy to the 
government which they said protected him, 
while men who were themselves but newly natu* 
raliaed, or the immediate desendants of foreign- 
ers, bestowed upon him the epithet of alien, aa 
epithet then used by the gove*. nment party as a 
term of reproach^ though the country was princi- 



pjillymdebt€d to the capital y industfy, and env 
terprize of foreigners, for the many impro^re-^^ 
ments then carrying oii* Si^ch was the effieel of 
all these slanderous reports, and aucfa was the 
character of the administration^ that it was. inti-r 
mated to my father^ from Mr. .Adams hin^self^. 
that he wished h« would abstain from aayii^ anf 
thing on politico, le^t he should get into difii-' 
cuhy. The alien law, which was pased vnckf 
that administration, was at that time in of)eratioD9 
and a man without being convicted of, or eve^ 
positively charged with any of&noe, might hav* 
been setit but of the country at a moment's . warn^ 
ing, not only without a trial, but wtthovi the 
right of remonstrance. It was . likewise hinted 
to my father, as he has himself, stated, that he 
was one of the persons contem plated when th^-^ 
law was passed, so little did tbey know of his 
real character and disposition. This oocasiocieds 
my father to write a set of letters to th^ inhabit 
tants of Northumberland f in whidi he -expressed 
hi& sentiments fliUy on all the poliucal questioma . 
at that time under discussion. They had the ef^ 
feet of removing the unfa^veurable* impressioiw 
that had been made on the minds of the lifberal 
and candid, and procured him many friends^ 
Fortunately, however, the violent roeasnres the^ 
adopted, produced a complete change in tb#. 
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Tninds of the people, and in consequence of if m 
the representation, proving by the peaceablenese 
of it, the excellence of this form of government, 
and proving aUo that ray father^s sentiments^ as 
well as Mr^ Cooper's, were s^provcd of hy nine- 
tentlis of the people 6f the United States, ' 

It is but justice, however, to mention that irk 
the above remarks, which have been made to rtf*- 
present my father's political character, in .itstrui 
light, and to account tor his writing on the iSub*- 
ject of politics, I do ijot mean to reflect on* all 
the fecjerdi'sts, add that thpugh my fether oohrf*- 
dered theaA all as rn error, vet he acknowfedfeed 
himself irtdebted to many of that partyfor the 
most sincere marks of friendship which he hafl 
Ttceived in this country, and that not only from 
liis opponents in politics, but likewise from many 
of the principal cjergjonen of various denomina*-. 
tions in Philadelphia, and particularly during his 
severe illness in that city, when party spirit was. 
at the highest, it berag at the time of Mr. Jef*- 
ftr^on's first infection to the presidency. 

As my fether has given an account of those 
friends to whose Itindness and generosity he was 
principally indebted from the commenceinent of 
"his literary career, to the time of his coming to 
Ttmcrlca, ^rtffiftk k nly duty lt6' follow his ex*- 
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ample^ aad to make oa his part those ackno>v« 
ledgments which had he livedo he woiJd hare 
taken pleasure in making himself. To the Rev. 
.Theophilus Lindsey^ independent of the many 
marks of the most sincere friendship^ which he 
was constantly receiving, he was occasionally in- 
debted for pecuniary assistance at times when it 
was most wanting. Independent of fifty pounda 
per annum, which Mrs. Elizabeth Rayner al- 
lowed him from the time he left England, she 
left him by her will, two thousand pounds in the 
four per cents* Mr. Michael Dodson, who is 
well known as the translator of Isaiah, left him 
five hundred pounds ; and Mr. Samuel Salte left 
him one hundred pounds. The Duke of Grafton 
remitted him annually forty pounds. Therefor^ 
though his expenses were far greater than he ex* 
.pected, and though his house had cost him dou- 
ble the sum he had contemplated, the generosity 
of his friends made him perfectly easy in his 
mind with respect to pecuniary. aOEsiirs ; and by 
freeing him from all care and ^ixiely on this 
head, contributed greatly to his happiness, and to 
his successful endeavours in the cause . of truth. 
Besides these instances of friendly attention,, the 
difEerent branches of his family have been, ixk va- 
rious ways, benefited in consequence, of, the 
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speot paid to my father's character, and the affec*« 
tionate regard shewn by his friends to all who 
were connected with him. 

But what gave my father most real pleasure^ 
was the subscription set on foot by his friends in 
England, to enable him to print his *' Church 
History," and his ** Notes on all the Books of 
Scripture.'* The whole was done without his 
knowledge, and the first information he received 
on the 'Subject was, that there was a sum raised 
sufficient to cover the whole expense. 
. About the time he died, some of his friends in 
England, understood that he was likely to suflfer 
a loss in point of income, of two hundred pounds 
per annum. Without any solicitation, about 
forty of them raised the sum of four hundred and 
fifty pounds, which was meant to have been 
continued annually while he lived* He did not 
live to know of this kind exertion in his. favour. 
It is my duty, however, to record this instance of 
generosity, and I do it with pleasure and with 
gratitude. It likewise proves, that though xny 
father, by the fearless avowal, of his opinions, 
created many enemies, yet that the honesty and 
independence of his conduct procured him many 
friends. 

The first yearns subscription has been trans^ 
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niitted to America, to defray the expense of pub- 
lishing his poslhumons works. 

In the year 1 800, he was chiefly employed in 
experiments, and writing an account of them for 
various publications. In this year also he pub- 
lished his treatise in defence of Phlogiston, he 
revised his ^* Church History,*' the two first vo- 
lumes of which are now reprinted with consider- 
able additions, and he added to and improved hi$ 
** Notes on the Scriptures/' 

He spent some time in the spring of 1 80 1 , in 
Philadelphia, during his stay there he had a vio- 
lent attack of fever, which weakened him ex^ 
«eedingly, and from the effects of which he 
never perfectly recoveredi Added to this thfe 
fever and ague prevailed at Northumberland and 
the neighbourhood, for the first time since his 
settlement at the place. He haxi' two or three 
attacks- of this disorder; which though they 
were not very severe, as be had never more than 
'three fits at a time, retarded his recovery very 
much. He perceived the effect of his illness iii 
th« diminution of his strength, and his not being 
able to take as much exercise as he used to do. 
fits spirits, however^ were good, and he was 
very assiduous in making experiments, chiefly on 
the pile of Volta, the result of which he sent an 
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account of TO '' Nicholson's Journal," and the * 
*^ Medical Repository.** 

In 1 802, he began to print his " Church His- 
tory," in consequence of the subscription raised 
by his friends in England, as before stated. 
Besides printing three volumes of that work, he 
wrote and printed " A Treatise on Baptism/* 
chiefly in answer to the observations of Mr. Ro« 
binaon on the suhject.* He likewise made some 
fxperiments, and replied to some remarks of 
MK Cruiks^ank, in defence of the antiphlogistic 
theory^ 

I am now to describe the last scene of his life^ 
which deserves the reader's most serious conside* 
raJtiop, as it shews the powerftil eflect of bis reii* 
gioQS principles. They made him, not resigtxed 
to (^ntt a world in which he no longer had ^ny 
delight, and in which no hope of futore enjoys 
ment presented itself, but checrfxil in the cer* 
lainty of approaching dissolution, and undet* 
circumstances that would, by the world in getie- 
rai> have been considered as highly enviable. 
They led liim to consider death ^s the labourer 
does sleep at night, as being necessary to renew 
his mental and corporeal powers, and fit him for 
a future state pif activity and happiness. For 
though, since his illness in Philadelphia^ in 
l«01| he had never recovered his former good 
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State of healthy yet be had never Been confined 
to his bed a whole day by sickness in America^ 
until within two days of his deaths and was 
never incapacitated for any pursuit that he had 
been accustomed to. He took great delight in 
his garden^ and in viewing the Kttfe improve- 
B)ents going forward in and about the town. 
The rapidly increasing prosperity of the country, 
whether as it regarded its agriculture^ manufac* 
tures^ and commerce^ or the increasing taste for 
science and literature^ were all of them to him a 
source of the purest pleasure. For the last four 
years of his life^ he lived under an admtnistra^ 
tion, the principles and practice of which he per- 
fectly approvedjt and with Mr. Jefferson^ the 
bead of that administration, he frequendy cor- 
respondedy and they had for each other a mutual 
regard and esteem. He enjoyed the esteem of 
the wisest and best men in the country, particu* 
larly at Philadelphia, where his religion and bis 
politics did not prevent his being kindly and 
cheerfully received by great numbers of opposite 
opinions in both, who thus paid homage to his 
knowledge and virtue* At home he was be-* 
loved; and besides the advantages of an excellent 
library, to which he was continually making ad* 
ditiops, and of a laboratory that was amply pro- 
vided with every tbiog necessary for an expert* 
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jnental chemist, be was perfectly freed, as he had i 
happily been through life, in consequence of. my 
mother's ability and attention, from any atten- 
tion to worldly concerns 5 considering himself, as 
he used to express himself, merely as a lodger* 
hairing all his time to devote to his theological 
and philosophical pursuits. He had the satis^ 
faction of witnessing the gradual spread of hii» 
religious opinions, and the fullest conviction » 
that he should prevail over his opponents in che« 
mistry. He looked forward with the greater 
pleasure to future exertions in both these fields^ 
and had within the last month or six weeks, 
been projecting many improvements in his ap** 
paratus, which he meant to make use of upon the 
return of warm weather in the spring. Not* 
withstanding, therefore, the^ many trials he un<- 
derwent in this country, he had still great 
sources of happiness left, unalloyed, by any ap* 
prehension of any material defect in any of his 
senses, or any abatement of the vigour of his 
mind. Consistent with the above was bis de-^ 
claration that, excepting the want of the society 
of Mr. L. Mr. B. and two or three other parti* 
cular friends, which however was made up to 
him, in some, though in a small degree by tbeijr 
regular correspondence, he had never upon \ht 
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ivhole spent any part of his life more happily, 
nor, he believed^ more usefully. 

The first part of his illness, ind^endetit. of hti 
general weakness, the result of his illness in Pbi* 
ladelphia, in ISOl^waSa constant indigestion, 
and a difficulty of swallowing meat or any kind 
of solid food, unless previously reduced by mas- 
tication to a perfect pulp. This gradually in- 
creased upon him till h& could swallow liquids 
but very slowly, and led him to suspect, which 
he did to the last, that there must be some stop^- 
page in the cesopfas^s. Lately he lived almost 
entirely upon tea, chocolate, SK)ups, sago, cus->> 
tard puddings, and the like. During all this 
time of general and increasing debility, he w^as 
busily employed in printing his *^ Church His<- 
tory,*'. and the first volume of the ** Notes on 
Scripture ;" and in making new and original ex- 
periments, an account of which he sent to the 
American Philosophical Society, in two num- 
bers, one in answer to Dr. Darwin's *^ Obser- 
vations on Spontaneous Generation ;" and the 
other ^*. On the unexpected Conversion of a 
Quantity of the Marme Acid into tihe Nitrous,'' 
During this period, likewise^ he wrote his pam- 
phlet of ** Jesus and Socrates compared," and 
-reprinted his " Essay on Phlcgistoa.*' He 
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would not suffer any one to do for him what he 
had been accustomed to do himself; nor did he 
^ alter his former /node, of Kfc in any respect, ex- 
cepting that he no longer worked in his garden, 
and that be read more books of a miscellaneous 
iiature, than he had been used to do when he 
could work more in his laboratory, which had 
always served him as a relaxation from h^s other 
studies, ' % 

From about the beginning of November 1803, 
to the middle of January 1 804, his complaint 
grew more serious. He was once incapable of 
swallowing any thing for near thirty hours ; and 
there being some symptoms o( inflammation at 
his stomach, blisters were applied, which afforded 
ixim relief; and by very great attention to his diet, 
aiding out in a chair when the weather would 
permit, and living chiefly on the soft parts of 
•oysters, he ^seemed if . not gaining ground, sit 
least not getting, worse ; and we had reason to 
hope, that if he held out until spring as he was, 
the same attention to his diet with more exer.- 
cise, which it was impossible for him to take on 
account of the cold weather, would restore him 
to health. He, however, cpnsidered his life as 
very precarious, and used to tell the^ physician 
who attended him, tliat if he could but patch 
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him up for six months longer^ he should be per* 
fectly' satisfied^ as he should in that time be able 
to complete printing his w^rks. The swelling 
of his feet, an alarming symptom of general de- 
bility, began about this time. 

To give some idea of the exertions he made 
even at this time, it is only necessary for me td 
say, that besides his miscellaneous reading, 
\vhich was ft all times very great, he read through 
all the works quoted in his comparison of the 
different systems of the Grecian philosophers 
with Christianity, composed that work, and 
transcribed the whole of it in less than three 
months. He took the precaution of transcribing 
one day in long hand> what he had composed 
the day before in short hand, that he might by 
that means leave the work complete as. far as it 
went, should he not live to complete the* whole. 
During this period, he composed in a day bi^ 
second reply to Dr. Linn. 

About this time be ceased performihg divine 
service, which he said he had never before known 
himself incapable of performing, notwithstand- 
ing he had been a preactier so many years. He 
likewise now suffered me to rake his fire, rub his 
feet with a flesh-brush, and occasionally help 
l^im to bed. In the morning likewise he had 
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kis fire inade for himt which he always used t<» 
do himself, and generally before any of the fa«. 
xnily was sUrrlng. 

In the last fortnight in January, he Was trou- 
bled with alarming fits of indigestion; his legs, 
swelled nearly to his knees^ and his weakness in^ 
creased very much. I wrote for him, while he 
dictated, the concluding section of his ** New 
Comparison,'^ and the Preface and Dedication. 
The finishing this work was a source of great 
satisfaction to him, as he considered it as a work 
of as much consequence as any he had ever un« 
dertaken. The iirst alarming symptom of ap* 
proaching dissolution, was his being unable to 
speak to me upon my entering his room, oa 
Tuesday morning, the 31st of January. In his 
diary I find he sta|.ed his situation as follows : 
111 all day— not able to speak for nearly three 
hours.'' When he was able to speak, he (old 
me he had ^slept well, '(as he uniformly had done 
through the whole of his illness ; so that he never 
would suffer me, though I frequently requested 
he would do it, to sleep in the same room with 
him), that be felt as well as possible ; that he go^ 
up. and shaved himself (which he never omitted 
doing every morning, till within two days of his 
death) ; that he went to his Is^boratory, and then 
fpund his weakness very great ; that he got back 
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with dif&culty; that just afterward his grand- 
daughter^ a child of about six or seven years old, 
came to him to claim the fulfilment of a promise 
he had made her the evening before, to give her 
a five-penny bit. He gave her the money, and 
was going to speak to her, but found himself 
tmable. He informed me of this, speaking very 
slowly a word at a time ; and added, that he had 
never felt more pleasantly in his whole life, than 
he did during the time he was unable to speak. 
Afiter he had taken his medicine^ which was bark 
and laudanum, and drank a bason of strong 
mutton broth, he recovered suprizingly, and 
talked with cheerfulness to all who called upon 
him, but as though he wa^ fully sensible that he 
had not long to live. He consented for the 
first time that I should sleep in the r6om with 
him. 

On Wednesday, February 1, he writes, *^I 
was at times much better in the morning : capa« 
ble of some business : continued better all day/' 
He spake this morning as strong as usual, and 
took in the course of the day a good deal of nou- 
rishment with pleasure. He said, that; he felt a 
return of strength, and with it there was a duty 
to perform. He read a good deal in "New- 
come's Translation of the New Testament,*' 
and ^* Stevens's History of the War." In the 
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afternoon he gave me some directions how to 
proceed with the priming his work, in case he 
should die. He gave me directions to stop the 
printing of the second volume, and to begin upon 
the third, that he might see how it was begun, 
and that it might serve as a pattern to me to pro- 
ceed by. 

On Thursday, the 2d, he wrote thus for the 
last time in his diary : " Much worse : incapa- 
ble of business : Mr. Kennedy came to receive - 
instructions about printing, in case of my 
death/' He sat up, however, a great part of the 
day, was cheerful, and gave Mr. Cooper and my^- 
self some directions, with the same composure 
as though he had only been about to leave home 
for a short time. Though it was fatiguing to 
him to talk, he read a good deal in the works 
above mentioned. 

On Friday he was much better. He sat up a 
good part of the day reading **Newcbme;" ** Dr. 
Disney's Translation of the Psalms ;'* and some 
chapters in the ^^ Greek Testament,*' which waa 
his daily practice. He corrected a proof-sheet 
of the ** Notes on Isaiah." When he went to 
bed he was not so well : he had an idea he should 
not live another day. At prayer-time he wished 
to have the children kneel by his bedside^ saying 
it gave him great pleasure to see the little things 
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kneel; and, thinking he possibly. might not ^ee 
them again, he gave them his blessing. 

On Saturday, the 4th, my father got tip for 
about an hour while his bed was made. He 
9aid he felt more comfortable in bed than up. 
He read a good deal, and looked over the first 
sheet of the third volume of the ^^ Notes,*' that 
he might see how we were likely to go on with 
it; and having examined the Greek and Hebrew 
quotations, and finding them right, he said h« 
was satisfied we should finish the work very well. 
In the course of the day, he expressed his grati- 
tude in being permitted to die quietly in his fa- 
mily, without pain, with every convenience and 
comfort he could wish for. He dwelt upon tbo 
peculiarly happy situation in which it had pleased 
the Divine Being to place him in life ; and tlic 
great advantage he had enjoyed in the acquunt* 
aace a^d friendship of some of the best and 
wisest meq in the age in which he lived, and the 
satisfaction he derived from having led an useful 
as well as a happy life. 

On Sunday he was much weaker, and only 
tat up in an armed chair while his bed was made. 
He desired me to read to him the eleventh chapi- 
ter of John. I was going on to read to the end 
of the chapter, but he stopped me at the forty- 
fifth verse. He dwelt for 0Qme time oa the ad« 
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vantage he had derived from reading the scrip- 
tures daily^ and advised me to do the same; 
sayings that it would prove to me, as it had done 
to him, a source of the purest pleasure. He de«- 
sired me to reach him a pamphlet which was at 
his bed's head> ** Simpson on the Duration of 
Future Punishment/^ — ** It will be a source of 
satisfaction to you to read that pamphlet,", said 
he, giving it to me, " it contains my sentiments^ 
and a belief in them will be a support to you in 
the most trying circumstances, as it has been to 
me. We shall all meet finally : we only require 
different degrees of discipline, suited to our dif- 
ferent tempers, to prepare us for final happiness/*" 
Upon Mr. — coming into his room, he said^ 
•' You see. Sir, I am still living/' Mr. — -^ 
observed, he would always live. ^* Yes," said 
he, ^^ I believe I shall; and we shall all meet 
«gain in another and a better world.*^ He said 
this with ^reat aDimation, laying hold on Mr* 
■ * 8 hand in both his. 

Before prayers he desired ii»e to reach him 
three publications, about which he would 
give roe some directions next morning. His 
weakness would not permit him to do it at that 
time. 

At prayers he had all the children brought to 
his bed«side as before. After prayers they wished 
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bim a good night, and were leaving the room^ 
He desired them to stay, spoke to them each 
separately. He exhorted them all to continue 
to love each other. ^' And you, little thing/* 
speaking to Eliza^ '^ remember the hymn you 
learned ; * Birds in their little nests agree,' &c. 
I am going to sleep as well as you : for death is 
only, a good long sound sleep in the grave, and 
we shall meet again." He congratulated us oa 
the dispositions of OTir children; said it was a 
satisfaction to see them likely to turn out well ; 
and continued for some time to express his cen* 
fidence in a happy immortality, and in a future 
state, which would afford us an ample field for 
the exertion of our faculties. 

On Monday morning, the 6th of February, 
after having lain perfectly still till four o'clock 
in the morning, he called to me, but in a fainter 
tone than usual, to give him some wine and tinc- 
ture of bark. I asked him how he felt. He 
answered, he had no pain, but appeared fainting 
away gradually. About an hour after, he asked 
me for some cliicken-broth, of which he took a 
tea-rcup fulU His pulse was quick, weak, and 
fluttering,* his breathing, though easy, short. 
About eigh* o'clock, he asked me to give him 
some egg and wine. After this he lay quite still 
till ten o'clocki when he desired me and Mr. 
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Cooper to bring him the pamphlets we had 
looked out the evening before. He then dic- 
tated as clearly^ and distinctly as he had ever done 
in his.lifei the additions and alterations he wished 
to have made in each. Mr. Cooper took dowa 
the substance of what he said, which, when he 
had done, I read to him. He said Mr. Cooper 
had put it in hi3 own language ; he wished it to 
be put in his. I then took a pen and ink to hi& 
bed-side. He then repeated over again, nearly 
word for word, what he had before said ; and 
when I had 4one» I read it over to him. He 
said, "That is right ; 1 have now done." About 
half an hour after he desired, in a faiiit voice, 
that we would move him from the bed on which 
he lay to a cot, that he might lie with his lower 
limbs horizontal, and his head upright. He died 
in about ten minutes after we had moved him, 
but breathed his last so easy, that neither myself 
or my wife, who were both sitting close to him> 
perceived it at the time. He had put his hand 
to his face, which prevented our observing it." 

The above account, which conveys but a very 
inadequate idea of the composure and cheerful- 
ness of his last moments, deserves the attention 
of unbelievers in general, particularly of philo-^ 
«ophica) unbelievers. They have known him to 
be zealous and active in the pursuit of pliiloso- 
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phical truths, and to be ever ready to acknow* 
ledge any mistakes he may have fiillen into. By 
the perusal of these Menolrs^ they have found 
^ that he gradually, and after much thought and 
reflection, abandoned all those opinions which 
disgrace, what is usually called Christianity in- 
the eyes of rational men, and whose incon^ 
sistency widi reason and common senise has 
most probably been the cause of their infidelity 
and of their total inattention to the evidences of 
Christianity* These opinions he abandoned, 
because he could not find them supported either 
in the Scriptures or in the genuine writings of 
the early Christians. They must be sensible 
that the same desire for truth, and the same fear-^ 
less spirit of inquiry, and the same courage in 
the open avowal of the most obnoxious tenets^ 
would have led him to have discarded religion 
altogether, had he seen reason so to do ; and 
there is little doubt but that he would liave been 
subject to less obloquy by so doing, than by ex* 
posing the various corruptions of Christianity m 
the manner he did . They have- seen, however, 
that in proportion as he attended to the sul^ect, 
his faith in Christiamty increased, and produced 
^that happy disposition of mind described in the^e 
Memoirs. The subject is therefore well deseiv^ 
ing of their attention, and they should be in- 
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duced from so fair an example, and the weight 
due to my father's opinions, to make themselves 
fully acquainted with the arguments in favour of 
Christianity, before they reject it as an idle 
fable. 

Many unbelievers have, no doubt, borne with 
great patience severe calamities ; they have suf- 
fered death with great fortitude, when engaged in 
a good cause, and many have courted death to 
serve their friends or their couhtry. It must^ 
however, be allowed that there is no great merit 
in meeting death with fortitude when it cannot 
be avoided, and likewise that the above cases 
cannot be absolutely calculated upon^ as there is 
no sufficient mpjtive to account for their condact. 
JButttpon a trufy practical Christian^ there is the 
greatest dependance to be placed, for acting well 
in all the situations in which he may be found ; 
his highest interest being connected with the 
performance of the greatest duties; and even 
supposing that many persons^ who are not 
Christians, fipm favourable circumstances, at- 
tendant upon their birth and education, and 
from a naturally happy temperament of body and 
mind, may, and it must be allowed do acquire 
a habit of disinterested benevolence, and may in 
general be depended upon to act uniformly well 
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mlife^ stili the Christian bas a decided advan- 
tage over them in the hour of death* as to con- 
sider death as necessary to his entering upon a 
new and enlarged sphere of activity and enjoy -^ 
suent^ is a privilege that belongs to him albne» 
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